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When many » merry tale and manv a aong 
Cheered the rough road, we wish'd the rough road long. 
The rough road, then, returning in a round, 
Mock'd our enchanted atepa, for all was fairy ground. 

Samtiigi Joknttn. 

Br peep of day Quentin Durward had forsaken 

his little cell, had roused the sleepy grooms, and, 

with more than his wonted care, seen that every 

1, thing was prepared for the day's journey. Girths 

and bridles, the horse -furniture, and the shoes of 

the horses themselves, were carefully inspected 

with his own eyes, that there might be as little 

chance as possible oiFthe occurrence of any of those 

^ casualties, which^ petty as they seem, often inter^^ 

\ rupt or disconcert a journey. The horses were 

;. also under his own inspection carefully fed, so as 

to render them fit for a long day^s journey, or, if 

that should be necessary, for a hasty flight. 

Quentin then betook himself to his own cham* 
ber, armed himself with unusual care, and belted 
on his sword with the feeling at once of approach- 
ing danger, and of stem determination to dare it 
to the uttermost. 

lliese generous feelings gave him a loftiness of 
step, and a dignity of manner, which the LadieB 
Vol. II.— 2 
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of Croyc had not yet observed in him, though they 
had been highly pleased and interested by the 
grace, yet naiveti^ of his general behaviour and 
conversation, and the mixture of shrewd intelli- 
l^nce which naturally belonged to him, with the 
simplicity arising from his secluded education and 
distant country. He let them understandf, that it 
would be necessary that they should prepare for 
their journey this morning rather earlier than 
usual; and, accordingly, they left the convent im- 
mediately after a morning repast, for which, as 
well as the other hospitalities of the House, the 
ladies made acknowledgment by a donation to the 
altar, befitting rather their rank than their appear- 
ance. . But this excited no suspicion, as they 
were supposed* to be English-women; and the 
attribute of superior wealth attached at that time to 
the insular character as stronglv as in our own day. 

The Prior blessed them as they mounted to de- 
part, and congratulated Quentin on the absence of 
his heathen guide; « for," said the venerable man, 
« better stumble in the path, than be upheld by the 
arm of a thief or robber." 

Quentin was not quite of his opinion; for dan- 
gerous as he knew the Bohemian to be, he thought 
he could use his services, and, at the same' time 
bafBe his treasonable purpose, now that he saw 
clearly to what it tended. But his anxiety upon 
this subject was soon at an end, for the little ca- 
valcade was not an hundred yards from the mo- 
nastery and the village before Maugrabin joined 
it, riding as usual on his little active and wild- 
looking jennet. Their road led them along the 
side of the same brook where Quentin had over- 
heard the mysterious conference of the preceding 
evening, and Hayraddin had not long rejoined 
them, ere they passed under the very willow tree 
which had afforded Durward the means of conceal- 
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ment, when fie became an unsuspected hearer of 
what then passed betwixt that false guide, and the 
Lanzknecht. 

The recollections which the spot brought back 
sttrrcd Quentin to enter abruptly into conversa^ 
tion with his gmde, whom hitherto he had scarce 
spoken to. 

" Where hast thou found night*quaner, thou 
profane knave^' said the Stot. 

** Your wisdom may guess, by looking on my 
gabardine," answered the Bohemian, pointing to 
his dress, which was covered with the seeds of hay. 

** A good hay-stack," said Quentin, " is a con- 
venient bed for an astrologer, and a much better 
than a heathen scoffer at our blessed religion, and 
its ministers, ever deserves." 

<^ It suited my Klepper better than me though,'' 
said Hayraddin, patting his horse on the neck; 
^ for he had food and shelter at the same time. 
The old bald fools turned him loose, as if a wise 
man's horse could have infected with wit or saga- 
city a whole convent of asses. Lucky that Klep- 
per knows my whistle, and follows me as truly as 
a hound, or we had never met again, and you in 
your turn might have whistled for a guide." 
" *' I have told thee more than once, said Dur- 
ward, sternly, *' to restrain thy ribaldry when thou 
chanccst to be in worthy men's company, a thing 
which, I believe, hath rarely happened to thee in 
thy life before now; and I promise thee that, did 
I hold thct: as faithless a guide as I esteem thee a 
blasphemous and worthless caitiff, my Scottish 
dirk and thy heathenish heart had ere now been 
acquainted, although the doing such a deed were 
as ignoble as the sticking of swine." 

** A wild boar is near a-kin to a sow," said the 
Bohemian, without flinching from the sharp look 
with which Quentin regarded him, or altering, in 
the slightest degree, the caustic indifference which 
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he idFected in his language; ** and many men," he 
subjoined, ^^ find both pride, pleasure, and proht 
in sticking them/^ 

Astonished at the man's ready confidence, and 
uncertain whether he did not know more of his 
own history and feelings than was pleasant for him 
to converse upon, Quentin broke oiFa conversation 
in which he had gained no advantage over Mau- 
grabin, and fell back to his accustomed post beside 
tne ladies. 

We have already observed, that a considerable 
degree of familiarity had begun to establish itself 
between them. The elder Countess treated him 
(being once well assured of the nobility of his 
birth) like a favoured equal; and though her niece 
showed her regard to their protector less freely, 
yet, under every disadvantage of bashfulness and 
timidity, Quentin thought he could plainly per- 
ceive that his company and conversation were not 
by any means indifferent to her. 

Nothing gives such life and soul to youthful 
gaiety as the consciousness that it is successfully 
received, and Quentin had accordingly, during the 
former period of their journey, amused his fair 
charge with the liveliness of his conversation, and 
the songs and tales of his native country, the 
former of which he sung in his native language, 
while his efforts to render the latter into his foreign 
and imperfect French, gave rise to a hundred lit- 
tle mistakes and errors of speech, as diverting as 
the narratives themselves. But en this anxious 
morning, he rode beside the ladies of Croye with- 
out any of his usual attempts to amuse them, and 
they could not help observing his silence as some- 
thing remarkable. 

** Our young champion has seen a wolf," said 
the Lady Hameline, alluding to an ancient su- 
perstition, " and he has lost his tongue in cpnse- 
quence." 
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*' To say I had tracked a fox were nearer the 
mark," thought Quentin, but gave the reply no 
utterance. 

** Are you well, Seignor Quentin?" said the 
Countess Isabelle, in a tone of interest at which 
she herself blushed, while she felt that it was 
something more than the distance between them 
warranted* 

" He hath sat op carousing with the jolly friars," 
3aid the Lady Hameline; " the Scots are like the 
Germans, who spend »U their mirth over the * 
t^hein-wein^ and bring only their staggering stens 
to the dance in the evening, and their acHmg' 
heads to the ladies^ bower in the morning," 

** Nay, gentle ladies," said Quentin, " I de- * ' 
serve not your reproach. The good friars wer^ 
at their devotibns almost all night; and for myself, JL ' 
my drink was barely a cup of their thinnest and ^^ 
most ordinary wine." ^^ 

" It is the badness of his cheer that has put ^^ 
him out of humour," said the Countess Isabelle. 
** Cheer up, Seignor Quentin; and should we ever 
visit my ancient Castle of Bracquemont together, 
if I myself should stand your cup-bearer, and 
hand it to you, you shall have a generous cup of 
wine, that the like never grew upon the vines of 
Hochheim or Johannisberg." 

*' A glass of water, noble lady, from i/our hand" 
— ^Thus far did Quentin begin, but his voice trem- 
bled; and Isabella continued, as if she had been 
insensible of the tenderness of the accentuation 
upon the personal pronoun. 

^^ The wine was stocked in the deep vaults of 
Bracquemont, by my great-grandfather the Rine- 
grave Godfrey." 

" Who won the hand of her great-grandmother," 
said the Lady Hameline, interrupting her niece, 
^^ by proving himself the beat son of chivahy, at 

2* 
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the great tournament of Strasbourg — ^tco knights 
were slain in the lists. But these days are now 
over, and no one now thinks of encountering peril 
for the sake of honour, or to relieve distressed 
beauty," 

To this speech, which was made in the tone in 
which a modem beauty, whose charms are rather 
on the wane, may be heard to condemn the rude- 
ness of the present age, Quentin took upon him to 
reply, ^^ that there was no lack of that chivalry 
which the Lady Hameline seemed to consider as 
extinct, and that. Were it eclipsed every where 
eBe, it would still glow in the bosoms of the Scot^ 
tish gendemen," 

" Rear him!" said the Lady Hameline; " he 
^would have us believe that in his cold and bleak 
country, still lives the noble fire which has decay- 
ed in France and Germany! The poor youth is 
^ike a Swiss mountaineer, mad with partiality to 
nis native land — he will next tell us of the vines 
and olives of Scotland." 

" No, madam," said Durward; ** of the wine 
and the oil of our mountains I can say little more, 
than that our swords can compel these rich pro- 
ductions, as tribute from our wealthier neigh- 
bours. But for the unblemished faith and unfaded 
honour of Scotland, I must now put to the proof 
how far you can repose trust in them, however 
mean the individual who can offer nothing more 
as a pledge of your safety." 

** You speak mysteriously — ^you know of some 
pressing and present danger," said the Lady Ha- 
meline. 

** I have read it in his eye for this hour past," 
exclaimed the Lady Isabelle, clasping her hands. 
•* Sacred Virgin, what will become of us?" 

^ Nothing, I hope, but what you would de* 
aire^" answered Durward. »' Aiad now I an 
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compelled to ask^-^Gentle ladies, can you trust 



me?" 



^ Trust you?'* answered the Countess Hattie- 
line— -^^ certainly— But why the question? Or how 
far do you ask our confidence?" 

** I, on my part," said the Countess Isabclle, 
** trust you implicitly, and without condition. If 
you can deceive us, Quentin, I will no more look 
for truth, save in Heaven." 

<^ Gentle lady," replied Durward, highly gratis 
fied, ^^ you do me but justice. My object is to 
alter our route, by proceeding directly by the left 
bank of the Maes to Liege, instead of crossing at 
Namur. This differs from the order assigned by 
King Louis, and the instructions given to the 
guide. But I beard news in the monastery of 
marauders on the right bank of the Maes, and of 
the march of Burgundian soldiers to suppress 
them. Both circumstances alarm me for your 
safety. Have I your permission so far to deviate 
from the route of your journey?" 

^^ My ample and full permission," said the 
younger lady. 

^^ Cousin," said the Lady Hameline, ^^ I believe 
with you, that the youth means us well;— -but be- 
think you— we transgress the instructions of Kmg 
Louis, so positively iterated." 

^^ And why should we regard his instructions?" 
said the Lady Isabeile. *^ I am, I thank Heaven 
for it, no subject of his; and, as a suppliant, he has 
abused the confidence he induced me to repose 
in him. I would not dishonour this young gen- 
tleman by weighing, his word for an in&tant 
against the injunctions of yonder crafty and sel- 
fish despot." 

*^ Now, may God bless you for that very word, 
Lady," said Quentin, joyously; ^^and if I deserve 
Hot the trust it expressesi teario^ with wikl hovses 
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in thU liife, and eternal tortures in the next, were 
e'en too good for my deserts,'* 

So saying, he spurred his horse, and rejoined 
the Bohemian. This worthy seemed of a remark* 
ably passive, if not a forgiving temper. Injury 
or threat never dwelt, or at least seemed not to 
dwell, on his recollection; and he entered into the 
conversation which Durward presently commen- 
ced, just as if there had been no unkindly word 
betwixt them in the course of the morning* 

The dog, thought the Scotchman, snarls not 
now, because he intends to clear scores with me at 
once and forever, when. he can snatch me by the 
very throat; but we will try for once whether we 
can not foil a traitor at his own weapons.— ^^^ Hon- 
est Hayraddin," he said^ ^^ thou hast travelled 
with us for ten days, yet hast never shown us a 
specimen of your skill in fortune-telling; which 
you are, nevertheless, so fond of practising, that 
you must needs display your gifts in every con- 
vent at which we stop, at the risk of being repaid 
by a night's lodging under a hay-stack." 

** You have never asked me for a specimen of 
my skill," said the gypsey. ** You are like the 
rest of the world, contented to ridicule those mys- 
teries which they do not understand." 

** Give me a proof of your skill," said Quen- 
tin; and, ungloving his hand, he held it out to the 
gypsey. 

Hayraddin carefully regarded all the lines 
which crossed each other on the Scotchman's 
palm, and noted with equally scrupulous attention, 
the little risings or swellings at the roots of the 
fingers, which were then believed as intimately 
connected with the disposition, habits, and fortunes 
of the individual, as the organs of the brain are 
pretended to be in our own time. 

«^ Here is a band/' said Hayraddin, ^^ which 
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speaks of toils endured, and dangers encountered* 
I read in it an early acquaintance with the hilt of 
the sword; and yet some acquaintance also with 
the clasps of the mass-book." 

^ This of my past life you may have learned 
elsewhere," said Quentin; ^^ tell me something of 
the future." 

" This line from the hill of Venus," said the 
Bohemian, ^^ not broken off abruptly, but attending 
and accompanying the line of Uk, argues a certain 
and large fortune by marriage, whereby the party 
shall be raised among the wealthy and the nobfe 
hy the influence of successful love." 

^^ Such promises you niake to all who ask youi^ 
advice," said Quentin; ^^ they are part of your 
art." 

^< What I tell you is as certain," said Hayrad- 
din, ^^ as that you shall in brief space be menaced 
with mighty danger; which I infer from this bright 
blood-red line cutting the table-line transversely, 
and intimating stroke of sword, or other violence, 
from which you shall only be saved by the attach* 
ment of a faithful friend." 

'* Thyself, ha?" said Quentin, somewhat indig- 
nant that the chiromantist should thus practise 
on his credulity, and endeavour to found. a rcpu-* 
tation by predicting the co nac i ^ucuc cs of his OWti 
treachery. 

^ My art," replied th^ Zingaro, " tello mc 
nought that concerns myself." 

** In this, then, the seers of my land," awd 
Quentin, *-*• excel your boasted knowledge; for 
their skill teaches them the dangers by which they 
are themselves beset. I left not my hills without 
having felt a portion of the double vision with 
which their inhabitants are gifted; and I will give 
thee a proof of it, in exchange for thy specimen 
of palmistry. Hayraddin^ Uie danger which 
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threatens me lies on the right bank of the riVer — 
I will avoid it by travelling to Liege on the left 
bank." 

The guide listened with an apathy, which, know- 
ing the circumstances in which Hayraddin stood, 
Quentin could not by any means comprehend. 
" If you accomplish your purpose," waa the Bo- 
hemian's reply, ^^ the dangerous crisis will be 
transferred from your lot to mine." 

^* I thought," said Quentin, ^* that you said 
but now, that you could not presage your own 
fortune?" 

*^ Not in the manner in which I have but now 
told you yours," answered Hayraddin; but it re- 
quires little knowledge of Louis of Valois, to pre- 
sage that he will hang your guide, because your 
pleasure was to deviate from the road which he 
recommended." 

** The attaining with safety the purpose of the 
journey, and ensuring its happy termination," said 
Quentm, ^^ must atone for a deviation from the 
exact line of the prescribed route." 

" Ay," replied the Bohemian^ " if you ar6 sure 
that the King thought oi the same termination of 
the pilgrimage which he insinuated to you." 

^-And of what other termination is it possible 
that he could have bvcn medtcatiiig? or why should 
you suppose he had any purpose in his thought, 
other than was avowed in his direction?" anewcrcd 
Quentin. 

" Simply," replied the Zingaro, *' that those 
who know aught of the M otit Christian King, are 
aware, that the purpose about which he seems 
most anxious, is always that which he is least 
willing to declare. Let our gracious Louis send 
twelve embassies, and I will forfeit my neck to 
the gallows a year before it is due, if in eleven of 
them there is not something at the bottom of the 
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ink-hont mor& than the pen haa written in the let- 
ters of credence." 

^^ I regard not your foul suspicions/' replied 
Quentin; *' my duty is plain and peremptory— to 
convey these ladies in safety to Liege; and I take 
it on me to think that I best discharge that duty in 
changing our prescribed route, and keeping the 
left side of the river Maes* It is likewise the di- 
rect road to Liege. By crossing the river, we 
should lose time, and incur fatigue, to no purpose 
— ^Whereforc should we do so?" 

^* Only because pilgrim.s, as they call them- 
selves, destined for Cologne," said Hayraddin, 
*^ do not usually descend the Maes so low as 
Liege; and that the route of the ladies will be 
accounted contradictory of their professed desti- 
nation." 

/^ If we are challenged on that account," said 
Quentin, ^^ we will say that alarms of the wicked 
Duke of Gueldres, or of William de la Marck,or 
of the Ecorcheurs and Lanzknechts, on the right 
side of the river, justifies our holding by the left, 
instead of our intended route." 

" As you will, my jgood seignor," replied the 
Bohemian — '* I am, foV ray part, equally ready to 
guide you down the left as down the right side of 
the Maes— Your excuse to your master you must 
make out for yourself." 

Quentin, although rather surprised, was, at the 
same time, delighted with the ready, or at least 
the unrepugnant acquiescence of Hayraddin in 
their change of route, for he needed his assistance 
as a guide, and yet had feared that the discon- 
certing of his . intended act of treachery would 
have driven him to extremity. Besides, to expel 
the Bohemian from their society, would have been 
the ready mode to bring down William de la 
Marck, with whom he was in correspondence, 
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upon their intended route; whereas, while wiA 
tiiem, Quentin thought he could manage to pre* 
vent Hayraddin having any commumcation with 
strangers, unless he was himself aware of it* 

Leaving off, therefore, all dioughts of their ori« 
ginal route, the little party followed that by the 
left bank of the broad. Maes, so speedilv and suc- 
cessfully, that the next day early brougnt them to 
the purposed end of their journey. They found 
that the Qishop of Liege, for the sake of his 
health, as he himself alleged, but rather, perhaps, 
to avoid being surprised by the numerous and 
mutinous population of the city, had established 
his residence in his beautiful Casde of Schonwaldt, 
about a mile without Liege. 

Just as they approached the Castle, they saw 
the Prelate returning in long procession from the 
neighbouring city, in which he had been officiating 
at the performance of High Mass. He was at the 
head of a splendid train of religious, civil, and 
military men, mingled together, or, as the old 
ballad- maker expresses it, 

^ 

** With many a cross-bearer beforCy 
Anid many a spear behind.'' 

The procession made a noble appearance, as, 
winding along the verdant hanks of the broad 
Maes, it wheeled into, and was as it were devour- 
ed by, the huge Gothic pcH'tal of the Episcopal 
residence. 

But when the party came more near, they found 
that circumstances around the Castle argued a 
doubt and sense of insecurity, which contradicted 
that display pf pomp and power which they had 
just witnessed. Strong guards of the Bishop's 
soldiers were heedfully maintained all around the 
mansion and its immediate vicinity, and the pre- 
vailing appearances in an ecclesiastical court. 
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seemed to argue a sense of danger in the reverend 
Prelate, who found it necessary thus to surround 
himself with all the defensive precautions of war. 
The Ladies of Croye, when Announced by Quen- 
tin, were reverently ushered into the great HalF, 
where they met with the most cordial reception 
from the Bishop, who met them there at the head 
of his htde court. He would not permit them to 
kiss his Imnd, but welcomed them with a salute, 
which had something in it of gallantry on the part 
of a prince to fine women^ and something also of 
the holy afleeti<»B of a pastor to the sisters of his 
flock. 

Louis of Bourbon^ the reigning Bishop of Liege, 
was in truth a generous and a kind-hearted prince; 
whose life had not indeed been always confined, 
with precise strictness^ within the bounds of his 
clerical character; but who^ notwithstanding, had 
uniformly maintained the frank and honourable 
character of the House of Bourbon, from which 
he was descended. 

In latter times^ as age advanced, the Prelate had 
adopted a life more beseeming a member of the 
hierarchy than his early reign had exhibited, and 
was loved among the neighbouring princes, as a 
noble ecclesiastic, generous and magnificent in his 
ordinary mode of life, though preserving no veir 
severe rectitude of character, and governing witn 
an easy indifference, which, amid his wealthy and 
mutinous subjects^ rather encouraged than subdued 
rebeiltous purposes. 

The Bishop was so fast an ally of the Duke of 
Burgundy, that the latter claimed almost a joint 
sovereignty in his bishopric, apd repaid the good- 
natured ease with which the Prelate admitted 
claims which he might easily have disputed, by 
taking his part on all occasions, with the deter- 
mined and furious zeal which was a part of his 

Vol. II.— 3 
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character. He used to say, he considered Liege 
as his own, the Bishop as his brother, (indeed 
they might be accounted such, in consequence of 
the Duke having married, to his first wife, the 
Bishop's sister,) and that he who annoyed Louis 
of Bourbon, had to do with Charles of Burgundy; 
a threat which, considering the character and the 
power of the prince who used it, would have been 
powerful with any but the rich and discontented 
city of Liege, where much wealth had, according 
to the ancient proverb, made wit-waver. 

The Prelate, as we have said, assured the La- 
dies of Croye of such intercession as his interest 
at the court of Burgundy, used to the uttermost, 
might gain for them, and which he hoped, might 
be the more effectual, as Campo-Basso, from some 
late discoveries,stoodrather lower than formerly in 
the Duke's personal favour. He promised them 
also such protection as it was in his power to af* 
ford; but the sigh with which he gave the warrant, 
seemed to allow that his power was more preca- 
rious than in words he was willing to admit. 

" At every event, my dearest daughters," said 
the Bishop, with an air in which, as in his pre* 
vious salute, a mixture of spiritual unction quali- 
fied the hereditary gallantry of the House of Bour- 
bon, ^^ Heaven forbid I should abandon the lamb 
to the wicked wolf, or noble ladies to the oppres- 
sion of fai tours. I am a man of peace, though my 
abode now rings with arms; but be assured I will 
care for your safety as for my own, and should 
matters become yet more distracted here, which, 
with our Lady's grace, we trust will be rather 
pacified than inflamed, we will provide for your 
safe-conduct to Germany; for not even the will of 
our brother and protector, Charles of Burgundy, 
shall prevail with us to dispose of you in any 
respect contrary to your own inclinations. We 
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can not comply with your request of sending you 
to a convent; for alas! such is the influence of the 
sons of Belial among the inhabitants of Liege, that 
we know no retreat to which our authority ex- 
tends, beyond the bounds of our own castle, and 
the protection of our soldiery. But here you are 
most welcome, and your train shall have all 
honourable entertainment; especially this youth, 
whom you recommend so particularly to our coun- 
tenance, and on whom we bestow our blessing.'* 

Qudntin kneeled, as in duty bound, to receive 
the £piscopal benediction. 

" For yourselves," proceeded the good Prelate, 
^ you shall reside here with my sister Isabella, a 
Canoness of Triers, and with whom you may 
dwell in all honour, even under the roof of so gay 
a bachelor as the Bishop of Liege." 

He gallaritly conducted Ihe ladiey^to-hirsk^'s 
apartment, as he concluded the harangue of wel- 
come; and his Master of the Household, an offi- 
cer, who, having taken Deacon's orders, held 
something between a secular and ecclesiastical 
character, entertained Quentin with the hospitality 
which his master enjoined, while the other per- 
sonages of the retinue of the Ladies of Croye 
were, committed to the inferior departments. 

In this arrangement Quentin could not help re- 
marking, that the presence of the Bohemian, so 
much objected to in country con%'ents, seemed, in 
the household of ^is wealthy, and perhaps we 
might say worldly prelate, to attract neither objec- 
tion nor remark. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE CITY. 

Good friends^ sweet fidends, let me not stir you up 
To any sudden act of mutiny! 

JuUuf Caesar. 

Separated from the Lady laabelie, whose 
looks had beea for so cBony days his load-star, 
Quentin felt a strange vacancy and chillness of 
the heart, which he had not yet experienced in any 
of the vtcissitttdes to which ha life had subjected 
him. No doubt the cessation of the close and 
unavoidable intercourse and intimacy betwixt 
them was the necessary consequence of the Coun^ 
teftft having obtained m phu:e of settled residence; 
for, under what pretext could she, had she medi* 
t^ted such an impropriety, have had a gallant 
young squire, such as Quentin, in constant at- 
tendance upon her? 

But the shock of the separation was not the 
more welcome that it seemed-unavoidable, and the 
proud heart of Quentin swelled at finding he was 
parted with like an ordinary postillion, or an es* 
cort whose duty is discharged; while his eyes sym- 
pathized so far as to drop a secret tear or two 
over the ruins of all those airy castles, so many 
of which he had employed himself in constructing 
during their top interesting journey. He made a 
manly, but, at first, a vain effort to throw off this 
mental dejection; and so, yielding to the feelings 
he could not suppress, he sat him down in one of 
the deep recesses formed by a window which 
lighted the great Gothic hall of Schonwaldt, and 
there mused upon his hard fortune, which had not 
assigned him rank or wealth sufficient to prose- 
cute his daring suit. At length his natural buoy- 
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ascy of temper returned, much excited by the title 
of an old romaunt which had been just printed at 
Strasburgh, and which lay beside hini in the win- 
dow, the title of which set forth, 

How the Squire of lowe degree. 
Loved the King's daughter of Hongi^rie. 

While he was tracing the ** letters blake" of the 
ditty so congenial to his own situation, Quentin 
was Interrupted by a touch on the shoulder, and, 
looking up, beheld the Bohemian standing by him. 

Hayraddin, never a welcome sight, was odious 
from his late treachery, and Quentin sternly asked 
him, why he dared take the freedbm to touch a 
Christian and a gentleman? 

^^ Simply," answered the Bohemian, ^^ because 
I wished to- know if the Christian gentleman had 
lost his feeling as well as his eyes and ears. I 
have stood speaking to you these five minutes, 
and you have stared on that scrap of yellow parch- 
ment, as if it were a spell to turn you into a statue, 
and had already wrought half its purpose." 

** Well, what doest thou want? Speak, and be- 
gone!' 

^^ I want what all men want, though few are 
satisfied with it," said Hayraddin; «•* I want my 
due; my ten crowns of gold for guiding the ladies 
hither." 

" With what face darest thou ask any guerdon 
beyond my sparing thy worthless life?" said Dur- 
ward, fiercely; " thou knowest that it was thy pur- 
pose to have betrayed them on the road," 

«^ But I did not betray them," said Hayraddin; 
^* if I had, I would have asked no guerdon from 
you or from them, but from him whom their 
keeping upon the right-hand side of the river 
might have benefitted. The party that I have 
served is the party who must pay me." 

3* 
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^ Hiy guerdon perish with thee, Aen trutor!" 
said Quentin, telling out the money; for he had 
been, in his capacity of major domo, furnished 
with a sum for all such expences. ^ Get thee to 
the Boar of Ardennes, or to the devil! but keep 
hereafter out of my sight, lest I send thee thither 
before thy time.^' 

** The Boar of Ardennes!" repeated the Bohe- 
mian, with a stronger emotion of surprise than his 
features usually expressed; ^^ it was then no vague 
guess-^no general suspicion — ^which made you in* 
sist on changing the road? Can it be-— are there 
really in other lands arts of prophecy more sure 
than thos^ of our wandering tribes? The willow 
tree under which we spoke could tell no tales. 
But no-^no-— no — Dolt that I was!--!-! have it«— I 
have it! — The willow by the brook near yonder 
convent— I saw you look towards it as you passed 
it, about half a mile from yon hive of drones-— 
that could not indeed speak, but it might hide one 
who could hear! I will hold my councils in an 
open plain henceforth; not a bunch of thistles shall 
be near me for a Scot to shroud amongst— Ha! 
ha! the Scot hath beat the Zingaro at his own 
subde weapons. But know, Qui^imn Durward, 
that you have foiled me to the marring of thine 
own fortune— Yes! the iprtune I told thee of, 
' from the lines on thy hand, had been richly ac- 
complished but for thine own obstinacy." 

** By Saint Andrew," said Quentin, v* thy im- 
pudence makes me laugh in spite of myself — How, 
or in what, should thy successful villany have 
been of service to me? I heard, indeed, that you 
did stipulate to save my life, which condition your 
worthy fiUies would speedily have forgotten, had 
we once come to blows— but in what thy betrayal 
of these ladies could have served me, but by ex- 
posing me to death or captivity, is a matter beyond 
human brains to conjecture." 
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«^ No matiaer thinking of U theii,^' smd Hayrad- 
dio, ^^ for I mean still to surprise yoii with my 

gratitude* Had you kept back my hire, I should 
ave held that we were quit, and bad left you to 
your own foolish guidance* As it is, I remain 
your debtor for yonder matter on the tmnks of the 
Cher." 

^* Methinks I have already taken out the pay- 
ment in cursing and abusing tbce^!'«isai3t Quentin* 
** Hard words, or kind ones,*' said the Zinga- 
ro, ^' are but wind, which vs^nke no weigiit in the 
balance* Had you struckyihe, indeed, instead of 
thrieateningr— — " ^ 

^* I am like enough v> take out payment in that 
way, if you provoke me longer." 
^ *^ I would not advise it," said the Zingaro; 
*< such payment, made by a rash hand, might ex- 
ceed the debt, and unhappily leave a balance on 
ycHxr side, which I am not one to forget or forgive* 
And now farewell, .but not for a long space — I go 
to bid adieu to the Ladies of Croye." 

«« Thou?" said Quentin in ast(»iishment-^^^ thou 
be admitted to the presence of the ladies, and here, 
where they are in a manner recluses, under the 
protection of the Bishop's sister^ a noble canonessf 
It is impossible*" 

^VMarthon, however, waits to conduct me to 
their presence," said the Zingaro, with a sneer; 
^^ and I must pray your forgiveness if I leave you 
something abruptly*" 

He turned as if to depart, but instantly coming 
back, &aid,^with a tone c^ deep and serious empha- 
sis, ^^ I know your hopes— they are daring, yet 
not vain if I aid them* I know your fears^-they 
should teach prudence,, not timidity. Every wo- 
man ma^ be won* A count is but a nickname, 
which will beiit Quentin as well as the other nick- 
name of duke befits Charles, or that of king befita 
Louis/' 



V. 
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Ere Durward could reply, the Bohemian had 
left the hall* Quentin instantly followed; but, 
better acquainted than the Scot with the passages 
of the house, Hayraddin kept the advantage which 
he had gotten; and the pursuer lost sight of him 
as he descended a small back stair-case. Still 
Durward followed, though without exact con- 
sciousness of his own purpose in doing so. The 
staircase terminated by a door opening into the 
alley of a garden, in which he again beheld the 
Zingaro hastening down a pleached walk. 

On two sides, the garden was surrounded by 
the buildings of the castle — a huge old pile, partly- 
castellated, and partly resembling an ecclesiasdcal 
building; on the other two sides, the enclosure was 
a high embattled walU Crossing the alleys of the 
garoen to another part of the building, where a 
postern-door opened behind a large massive but- 
tress, overgrown with ivy, Hayraddin looked back, 
and waved his hand in signal of an insulting fare- 
well to his follower, who saw that in effect the 
postern door was opened by Marthon, and that 
the vile Bohemian was admitted into the precincts, 
as he naturally concluded, of the apartment of the 
Countesses of Croye. Quentin bit his lips with 
indignation^ and blamed himself severely that he 
had not made the ladies sensible of the full infamy 
of Hayraddin's character, and acquainted with his 
machinations against their safety. The arrogating 
manner in which the Bohemian had promised to 
back his suit, added to his anger and his disgust; 
and he felt as if even the hand of the Countess 
Isabelle would be profaned, were it possible to 
attain it by such patronage. ^^ But it is all a de- 
ception," he said-^^^ a turn of his base juggling 
artifice. He has procured access to these ladies 
upon some false pretence, and for some mischiev- 
ous intention It is well I have learned where 
they lodge. I will watch Marthon, and solicit a& 
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mterviev with themv were it but to place them on 
tbek* guardL It is hard that I must use artifice 
and brook delajr, when such as he have admittance 
openly and without scruple* They shall find^ 
however, that though I am excluded from their 
presence, IsabelleV safety is still the chief subject 
of my vigilance." 

While the young lover was thus meditating, an 
>gecl gentleman of the Bishop's household ap- 
proached him from the same door by which be 
bad himself entered the garden, and made him 
aware, though with the greatest civility of manner, 
that the gardes rwas private, and reserved only for 
the use cd the Bishop, axid guests of the very high<p 
est disttnctiOQ. 

Quentin heard fahn repeat this information 

tivice ere he put the proper construction upon it| 

and then startmg^as from a reverie, he bowed and 

hurried out of the garden, the ofEcial person fol* 

lowing him all the way, and overwhelming him 

with formal apologies for ^he necessary discharge 

of his duty. Nay, so pertinacious was he in his 

attempts to remove the offence which he conceived 

Durward to have taken, that he offered to bestow 

Us own company upon him, to contribute to his 

entertainment; until Quentin, internally cursing 

his formal foppery, found no better way of escape, 

dian pretending a desire of visiting the neighbour* 

ing city, and setting off thither at such a round 

pace a^ speedily subdued all desire in the gentle* 

man> usher to accompany him farther than the 

drawbridge. In a tew minutes, Quentin was with* 

in the wsdls of the city of Liege, then one of the 

richest in Flanders, and of course in the world. 

Melancholy, even love-melancholy, is not so 
deeply seated, at least in minds of a manly and 
elastic character, as the soft enthusiasts who suf» 
fer under it are fond of believing. It yields to 
unexpected and striking impressions upon the 
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senses, to change of place, to such scenes as create 
new trains of associatiod, and to the influence of 
the busy hum of mankind. In a few minutes, 
Quentin's attention was as much engrossed by the 
variety of objects presented in rapid succession by 
the busy streets of L*iege, as if there had neither 
been a Countess Isabelle, nor a Bohemism in the 
world. 

The lofty houses,-*the stately, though narrow 
and gloomy streets,-*-the splendid display of the 
richest goods, and most gorgeous armour in the 
warehouses and shops around, — the walks crowd- 
ed by busy citizens of every description, passing 
and repassing with faces of careful importance or 
eager bustle, — the huge wains, which trsmsported 
to and fro the subjects of export and import, the 

former consisting o£ hrnaH irlothA^anH ^e«rg^ arma 

of all kinds, nails and iron work of every kind, 
while the latter comprehended every article of use 
or luxury, intended either for the consumption of 
an opulent city, or received in barter, and destined 
to be transported elsewhere, — all these objects 
combined to form an engrossing picture of wealth, 
bustle, and splendour, to which Quentin had been 
hitherto a stranger. He admired also the various 
streams and canals^ drawn from and communica- 
ting with the Maes, which, traversing the city in 
various directions, offered to every quarter the 
commercial facilities of water-carriage, and he 
failed not to hear a mass in the venerable old 
Church of Saint Lambert, said to have been 
founded in the eighth century. 

It was upon leaving this place of worship that 
Quentin began to observe, that he, who had been 
hitherto gazing on all around him with the eager- 
nesfs of unrestrained curiosity, was himself the ob- 
ject of attention to several groupes of substantial- 
looking burghers, who seemed assembled to look 
upon him as he left the church, and amongst whom 
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arose a buzz and whisper, which spread from ooe 
party to another; while the number of gazers con* 
tinued to augment rapidly, and the eyes of each 
who added to it were eagerly directed to Quentin, 
with a stare which expressed much interest and 
curiosity, mingled with a certain degree of respect. 
At length he now formed the centre of a con- 
siderable cix>wd, which yet yielded before him 
while he continued to move forward; while those 
who followed or kept pace with him, studiously 
avoided pressing on him, or impeding his mo- 
tions. Yet his situation wsis too embarrassing to 
be. long endured., without making some attempt to 
extricate himself, and to obtain some explanation. 
Quention looked around him^ and fixing upon a 
jolly stout-made respectable man, whom, by his 
velvet cloak and gold chain, he concluded to be a 
burgher of eminence, and perhaps a magistrate, he 
asked him, *•*' Whether he saw any thing particular 
in his appearance, to attract public attention in a 
degree so unusual? or whether it was the ordinary 
custom of the people of Liege thus to throng 
around strangers who chanced to visit their city?^ 
** Surely not, good seignor," answered the 
burgher; *^ the Liegeois are neither so idly curious 
as to practise such a custom, nor is there any thing 
in your dress or appearance, saving that which is 
most welcome to this city, and which our townsmen 
are both delighted to see and desirous to honour." 
" This sounds very polite, worthy sir," said 
Quentin, ^^ but, by the Cross of Saint Andrew, I 
can not even guess at your meaning." 

** Your oaUi, sir," answered the merchant of 
Liege, *^ as well as your accent, convinces me that 
we are right in our conjecture." 

** By my patron Saint Quentin!" said Durward, 
" I am farther off from your meaning than ever." 
*^ There again now," rejoined the Liegeois, look- 
ing, as he spoke, most provokingly, yet most civilly, 
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politic and inteUigentd^-^ It is surely not for us to 
see that which you, worthy seignor, deem it proper 
to conceal. But why swear by Saiint Quentin, if 
you would not have me construe yoar meaning? 
—-We know the good Count of Saint Paul, who 
lies there at present, wishes well to our cause*'' 

" On my life," said Quentin, ** you are under 
some delusion— I know nothing of Saint Paul." 

^^ Nay, we question you not," said the burgher; 
^^ although, hark ye — I say hark in your ear-^my 
name is Pavilion." 

^^ And what is my business with ihat, Seignor 
Pavilion?" said Quentin. 

^^ Nay, nothing-— only methinks it might satisfy 
you that I am trust- worthy .-—Here is my colleague 
Rouslaer, too." 

Rouslaer advanced, a corpulent dignitary, whose 
fair round belly, like a battering ram, ^^ did shake 
the press before him," and who, whispering cau- 
Iron to his neighbour, said, in a tone of rebuke, 
*^iXo** fo^'S^^* good colleague, the place is too open 
-^the seignor will retire to your house or mine, and 
drink a glass of Rhenish and sugar, and then we 
shall hear more of our good friend and ally, whom 
we love with all our honest Flemish hearts." 

" I have no news for any of you," said Quentin, 
impatiently; ^^ I will drink no Rhenish; and I only 
desire of you, as men of account and respectabili- 
ty, to disperse this idle crowd, and allow a stranger 
to leave your town as quiedy as he came into it." 

*' Nay, then, sir,", said Rouslaer, *' since you 
stand so much on your incognito, and with us, too, 
who are men of confidence, let me ask you round- 
ly, wherefore wear you the badge of your compa- 
ny if you would remain unknown in Liege?" 

*' What badge, and what order?" said Quentin; 
^' you'look like reverend men and grave citizens, 
yet, on my soul, you are either mad yourselves, 
or desire to drive me so." 
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**^ Sappcrment!" said the other burgher, *« thfe 
youth would make Saint Lambert swear! Why, 
who wear bonnets with the Saint Andrew's cross 
znd fleur-de-lis^ save the Scottish Archers of King 
Louis's Guardsf" 

^^ And supposing I am an Archer of the Guard, 
why should you make a wonder of my wearing the 
badge of my company?" said Quentin, impatiently. 

*^ He has avowed it^ he has avowed it," said 
Rouslaer and Pavilion, turning to the assembled 
burghers, in attitudes of congratulation, with wa- 
ving arms, extended palms, and large round faces 
radiating with glee. ^^ He hath avowed himself 
an Archer of Louis's Guard — of Louis, the guar- 
dian of the liberties of Liege!" 

A general shout and cry now arose from the 
multitude, in which were mingled the various 
sounds of " Long live Louis of France! Long live 
the Scottish Guard! Long live the valiant Archer! 
Our liberties, our privileges, or death! No inl- 
posts! Long live the valiant Boar of Ardennes! 
Down with Charles of Burgundy! and confusion 
to Bourbon and his bishopric!" 

Half-stunned by the noise, which began anew in 
one quarter so soon as it ceased in another, rising 
and tailing like the billows of the sea, and aug- 
mented by thousands of voices which roared m 
chorus from distant* streets and market-places, 
Quentin had yet time to form a conjecture con- 
cerning the meaning of the tumult, and a plan for 
regulating his own conduct. 

He had forgotten that, after his skirmish with 
Orleans and Dunois, one of his comrades had, at 
Lord Crawford's command, replaced the morion, 
cloven by the sword of the latter, with one of the 
steel-lined bonnets, which formed a part of the 
proper and well-known equipm^mt of the Scotch 
Guards. That an individual of this body, which 

Vol. IL- 
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was always kept very close to Louis's, person^ 
shoulcl have appeared in the streets of a city, 
whoiKe civil discontents had been aggravated by 
the agents of that King, was naturally enough in- 
terpreted by the burghers of Liege into a deter- 
mination on the King's part openly, to assist their 
cause; and the apparition of an individual archer 
was magniBed into a pledge of immediate and ac-« 
tive support from Louis— nay, into an assurance 
. that his auxihary forces were actually entering the 
' town at one or oth^r, though no one could dis- 
tinctly tell which) of the city-gates. 

To remove a convicuon so generally adopted, 
Quentin easily saw was impossible — nay, that any 
attempt to undeceive men so obstinately prepos- 
sessed in their belief, would be attended with per- 
sonal risk, which, in this case, he saw little use of 
incurring. He therefore hastily resolved to tem- 
porize, and to get free the best way he could; and 
this resolution he formed while they were in the 
act of conducting him to the Stadt-house, where 
the notables of the town were fast assembliug, in 
order to hear the tidings which he was presumed 
to have brought, and to regale him with a splen- 
did banquet. • 

In spite ot all his opposition, which was set 
down to modesty, he was on every side surround- 
ed by the donors of popularity^ the unsavoury tide 
of which now floated around him* His two bur- 
gomaster friends, who were Schoppen^ or Syndics 
of the city, had made fast both his arms. Before 
him^ Nikkei Blok, the chief of the butchers' incor- 
^^^ration, hastily summoned from his ofiice in the 
shatv^bles, brandished his death-doing axe, yet 
smeared.with blood and brains, with a courage and 
grace which brantxvein alone could inspire. Be- 
hind him came the tall, lean, raw-boned, very 
drunk, and very patriotic figure of Claus Hammer- 
lein, president of the mystery of the workers im 
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iron, and followed by at least a thousand unwash- 
ed artificers of his class. Weav^ers, nailors, rope- 
makers^ artizans of every degree and callingi 
thronged forward to join the procession from 
every gloomy and narrow street. Escape seemed 
a desperate and impossible adventure. 

In this dilemma, Quentin appealed to Romlaer, 
who held one arm, and to Pavillcm, who had se-. 
cured the other, and who were conducting him 
forward at the head of the ovation, of which he 
had so unexpectedly become the prmcipal object. 
He hastily acquainted them ^^ with his having 
thoughtlessly adopted the bonnet of the Scottish 
Guard, on an accident having occurred to the 
head-piece in which he had proposed to travel^-^ 
he regretted that, owing to this circumstance, and 
the ftharp wit with which the Liegeois drew the 
natural inference of his quality and the purpose of 
his visit, these things had been publicly discover- 
ed; and he intimated, that^ if just now conducted 
to the. Stadt-house, he might unhappily feel him« 
self under the necessity of Qommunicatiug to the 
assembled notables certain matters, which he was 
directed by the King to reserve for the private 
ears of his excellent gossips, Meinheers Rouslaer 
and Pavilion of Liege." 

This last hint operated like magic on the two 
citizens, who were the most distinguished leaders 
of the insurgent burghers, and were, like all de- 
magogues of their kind, desirous to keep every 
thing within their own management, so far as pos«* 
sible. They therefore hastily agreed that Quentin 
should leave the town for the time, and return by 
night to Liege, and converse with them privately 
in the house of Rouslaer, near the gate opposite to 
Schonwaldt. Quentin hesitated not to tell them, 
that he was at present residing in the Bishop's 
palace, under pretence of bearing dispatches from 
the French court, although his real errand was. 
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as they had well coDiectored, designed to the cnti- 
zens of Liege; and ws tortuous mode of conduct- 
ing a communication, as well as the character and 
rank of the person to whom it was supposed to be 
entrusted, was so consonant to the character of 
i«ouis> as neither to excite doubt nor surprise. 

Almost immediately after this ecUnrcUscmmt 
was completed, the progress of the multitude 
brought tnem opposite to the door of Pavilion's 
house, in one of the principal streets, but which 
communicated from behind with the Maes, by 
means of a garden, as well as an extensive manu- 
factory of tan-pits, and other conveniences for 
dressing hides; for the patriotic burgher was a 
felt-dresser, or currier. 

It was natural that Pavilion should desire to do 
the honours of his dwelling to the supposed envoy 
of Louis, and a halt before his house excited no 
surprise on the part of the multitude; who, on the 
contrary, meted Meinheer Pavilion with a loud 
vivat^ as ne ushered in his distinguished guest. 
Quentin speedily laid aside hts remarkable bonnet, 
for the cap of a felt-maker, and flung a long cloak 
over his other appareL Pavilion then furnished 
him with a passport to pass the gates of die city, 
and to return by night or day as should suit his 
convenience; and lastly, committed him to the 
charge of his daughter, a fair and smiling Flemish 
lass, with instructions how he was to be disposed 
of, while he himself hastened back to his colleague, 
to amuse their friends at the Stadthouse, with the 
best excuses which they could invent for the dis- 
appearance of King Louis's envoy. We can not, 
as the footman says in the play, recollect the ex- 
act nature of the lie which the bell-wethers told 
the flock; but no task is so easy as that of impo- 
sing upon a multitude whose eager prejudices 
have more than half done the business, ere the 
impostor has spoken a word. 
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The worthy burgees was no sooner gone, than 
his plump daughter Trudchen, with many a bhish, 
and many a wreathed smile, which suited very 
prettily with lips like cherries, laughing blue eyes, 
fnd a skin transparency pure, escorted the hand- 
some stranger through the |>leached alleys of the 
Sieur Pavilion's garden, down to the water- side, 
and there saw him fairly embarked in a boat, 
which two stout Flemings, in their trunk-hose, 
fur caps, and many-buttoned jerkins, had got in 
readiness with as much haste as their Low Coun* 
try nature would permit. 

As the pretty Trudchen spoke nothing but Ger* 
man, Quentin, — ^no disparagement to his loyal af* 
fection to the Countess of Croye, — could only ex« 
press his thanks by a kiss on those same cherry lips, 
which was very gallandy bestowed, and accepted 
with all modest gratitude; for gallants with a form 
and a face lik« our Scottish Archer, were not of 
every day occurrence among the burg-eoisie of 
Liege. 

While the boat was rowed up the sluggish wa- 
ters of the Maes, and passed the defences of the 
town, Quentin had time enough to reflect, what 
account he ought to give of his adventure in Liege, 
when he returned to the Bishop's palace of Schon- 
waldt; aod disdaining alike to betray any person 
who had reposed confidence in him, although by 
misapprehension, or to conceal from the hospitable 
Prelate the mutinous state of his capital, he resol- 
ved to confine himself to so general an account as 
might put the Bishop upon his guard, while it 
should point out no individual to his vengeance. 
He was landed Irom the boat, within halt a mile 
of the castle « and rewarded his rowers with a 
guilder, to their great satisfaction. Yet, short as 
was the space which divided him from Sch'on- 
waldt. the castle-bell had tolled for ''dinner, and 

4» 
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Quentin found, moreover, that he had approached 
the castle on a different side from that of the prin- 
cipal entrance, and that to go round would throw 
his arrival considerably later. He therefore made 
straight towards the side that was nearest him, as 
he discerned that it presented an embattled wall^^ 
probably that of the little garden already noticed, 
with a postern opening upon the moat, and a skiff 
moored by the postern, which might serve, he 
thought, upon summons, to pass him over. As 
he approached, in hopes to make his entrance this 
way, the postern opened, a man came out, and, 
jumping into the boat, made his way to the farther 
side of the moat, and then, with a long pole, push-> 
ed the skiff back towards the place where he had 
embarked. — As he came near, Quentin discerned 
that this person was the Bohemian, who avoiding 
him, as was not difficult, held a diiferent path 
towards Liege, and was presently out of his kea^ 

Here was new subject for meditation. Had 
this vagabond heathen been all this while with the 
Ladies of Croye, and for what purpose should 
they so far have graced him with their presence 
1 ormented with this thought, Durward became 
doubly determined to seek an exi^anation with 
them, for the purpose at once of laying bare the 
treachery of Hayraddin, and announcing to them 
the perilous state in which their protector, the 
Bishop, was placed, by the mutinous state of his 
town of Liege* 

As Quentin thus resolved^ he entered the castle 
by the principal gate, and found that, part of the 
family who assembled for dinner in the great hall, 
including the Bishop's attendant clergy, officers of 
the household, and strangers below the rank of the 
very first nobility, were already placed at their 
meal* A seat at the upper end of the board had, 
however, been reserved beside the Bishop's do* 
mestic chaplain, who W€k<Hned the stranger with 
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the old college jest of, Ser9 ^enienttbus osaa^ while 
he took care so to load his plate with dainties, as 
to take away all appearance of that reality, which, 
in Quentin's country, is said to render a joke 
either no joke, or at best an unpalatable one. 

In vindicating himself from the suspicion of ill 
breeding, Quentin briefly described the tumult 
which had been occasioned in the city by his being 
discovered to belong to the Scottish Archer-gu^rd 
of Louis, and endeavoured to give a ludicrous 
turn to the narrative, by saying, that he had been 
with difficulty extricated by arAit burgher of Liege 
Und bis pretty daughter. 

But the company were too much interested in 
the story to taste the jest. All operations of the 
table were suspendi^ while Queptin told his tale; 
and when he had ceased^ there was a solemn 
pause, which was only broken by the Ms^r-Domo 
saying, in a low and melancholy tone, «^ I would 
to God that we saw chose hundred lances of Bur- 
gundy!" 

*^ Why should you think so deeply on it?'* said 
Quentin—- ^^ Yxm have many soldiers here, whose 
Irade is arms; smd your antagonists are only the 
rabble of a disorderly city, who will fly before the 
first flutter of a banner with men-at-arms arrayed 
beneath it." 

** You do not know the men of Liege,-' said the 
Chaplain, *^ of whom it may be said, that, not even 
excepting those of Ghent, they are at omce the 
fiercest and the most untameable in Ejurope. 
Twice has the Duke of Burgundy chastised them 
for their repeated revolts against their Bishop, 
and twice hath he suppressed them with much 
severity, abridged their privileges, taken away 
their banners, and established rights and claims to 
himself, which were not before competent over a 
free city of the Empire. — Nay, the last time he de- 
feated them with much slaughter near Saint Tron^ 
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where Liege lost nearly six thousand men, what 
with the sword, what with those drowned in the 
flight; and thereafter, to disable them from farther 
mutiny, Duke Charles refused to enter at an} of 
the gates which they had surrendered, but, beat- 
ing to the ground forty cubits breaddi of their 
city wall, marched into Liege as a conqueror, with 
visor closed and lance in rest, at the head of his 
chivalry, by the breach which he had made. Nay, 
well were die Lieeeois then assured, that, but for 
the intercession of Duke Philip the Good, this 
Charles, then called Count of Charalols, would 
have given their town up to spoil. And yet, with 
all these fresh recollections, with their breaches 
unrepaired, and their arsenals scarcely supplied, 
the sight of an Archer^s bonnet is sufficient again 
to stir them to uproar. May God amend alH but 
I fear there wiH be bloody work between so fierce 
a population and so fiery a Sovereign; and I would 
my excellent and kind master had a see of lesser 
dignity and more safety, for his mitre is lined 
with thorns instead of ermine. This much I say 
to you, Seignor Stranger, to make you aware, that, 
if your affairs detain you not at Schonwatdt, it is a 
place from which each man of sense should de- 
part as speedily as possible. I apprehend that 
your ladies are of the same opinion; for one of the 
grooms who attended them on the route has been 
sent back by them to the court of France with let- 
ters, which, doubtless, are intended to announce 
their going in search of a safer asylum.'' 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BILLET. 

€to to— thou art made, if thou desirest to be so — ^If not, let 
ne see thee still the fellow of servants^ and not fit to touch 
Fortune's fingers. 

TwOfth J>righi. 

When the tables were drawn, the Chaplain, 
who seemed to have taken a sort of attachment to 
Queotin DurWard's society, or who perhaps de- 
sired to extract from him farther information con- 
cerning the meeting of the morning, led him into 
a withdrawing apartment, the windows of which, 
on one side, projected into the garden; and as he 
saw his companion's eye gaze rather eagerly upon 
the spot, he proposed to Quentin to go down and 
take a view of the curious foreign shrubs with 
which the Bishop had enriched its parterres. 

Quentin excused himself, as unwilling to in- 
trude, and therewithal communicated the check 
which he had received in the morning. The 
Chaplain smiled, and said, ^ That there was in- 
deed some ancient prohibition respecting the 
Bishop's private garden; but this," he added, with 
a smile, ^^ Was when our reverend father was a 
princely young prelate of not more than thir^ 
years of age, and when many fair ladies frequent- 
ed the castle for ghostly consolation. Need there 
was," he said, with a downcast look, and a smile, 
half simple and half intelligent, ^^ that these la- 
dies, pained in conscience, who were ever lodged 
in the apartments now occupied by the noble Ca- 
noness, should have some space for taking the air, 
secure from the intrusion of the profane. But of 
late years," he added, ^^ this prohibition, although 
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not formally removed, has fallen entirely out of 
observance, and remains but as the superstition 
which haunts the brain of a superannuated gen- 
tleman-usher. If you please," he added, **' we 
will presently descend, and try whether the place 
be haunted or no." 

Nothing could have been more agreeable to 
Quentin than the prospect of a free communica- 
tion with the garden, through means of which, 
according to a chance which had hitherto attended 
his passion, he hoped to communicate with, or at 
least obtain sight of, the object of his affections, 
from some such turret or balc(Miy-window, orsimi« 
lar ^* coin of vantage," as at the hostelrie of the 
Fleur-de-Lys, near Plessis, or the Dauphin^s 
Tower, within that Castle itself. , Isabelle seemed 
still destined, wherever she made her abode, to 
be the Lady of the Turret. 

When Durward descended with his new friend 
into the garden, the latter seemed a terrestrial phi- 
losopher, entirely busied with the things of the 
earth; while the eyes of Quentin, if they did not 
seek the heavens, like those of an astrologer, 
ranged, at least, all round the windows, balconies, 
and especially the turrets, which projected on every 
part from the inner front of the old building, in or- 
der to discover that which was to be his cynosure. 

While thus employed, the young lover heard 
with total neglect, if indeed he heard at all, the 
enumeration of plants, herbs, and shrubs, which 
his reverend conductor pointed out to him; of 
which this was choice, because of prime use in 
'medicine; and that more choice, for yielding a rare 
flavour to potage; and a third, choicest of all, be- 
cause possessed of no merit but its extreme scar- 
city. Still it was necessary to preserve some sem- 
blftnce at least of attention; which the youth found 
so difficult, that he fairly wished at the devil the 
officious naturalist and the whole vegetable king« 
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dom. He wan relieved at length by the striking 
of a clock, which summoned the Chaplain to some 
official duiyp 

The reverend man made many unnecessary 
apologies for leaving his new friend, and conclu* 
ded by giving him the agreeable assurance^ that 
he might walk in the garden till supper, without 
much risk of being disturbed./ 

'* It is," said he, " the place where I always 
study my own homilies, as being most sequestered 
from the resort of strangers. I am now about to 
deliver one of them in the chapel, if you please to 
favour me with your audience.^I have been 
thought to have some gift — But the glory be where 
it is due/' 

Quentin excused himself for this evening, under 
pretence of a severe head-ach, which the open air 
was likely to prove the best cure for; and at length 
the well-meaning priest left him to himself. 

It may be weU imagined, that in the curious in- 
spection which he now made, at more leisure, of 
every window or aperture which looked into the 
j^arden, those did not escape which were in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the small door by 
which he had seen Marthon admit Hayraddin, as 
he pretended, to the apartment of the Countesses* 
But nothing stirred or showed itself, which could 
either confute or confirm the tale which the Bohe- 
mian had told, until it was becoming dusky; and 
Quentin began to be sensible, he scarce knew 
why, that his sauntering so long in the garden 
might be subject of displeasure or suspicion. 

Just as he had resolved to depart, and was 
taking what he had destined for his last turn under 
the windows which had such attraction for him, he 
heard above him a sUght and cautious sound, like 
diat of a cough, as intended to call his attention, 
and to avoid the observation of others. As be 
looked up in joyful surprise, a casement opened—* 
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a female hand was seen to drop a billet, which 
fell into a rosemary bush that grew at the foot of 
the wall. The precaution used in dropping this 
letter, prescribed equal prudence and secrecy in 
reading it* The garden, surrounded, as we have 
said, upon two sides, by the buildings of the 
palace, was commanded, of course, by the win- 
dows of many apartments; but there was a sort of 
grotto of rock-work, which the Chaplain had 
shown Durward with much complacency. To 
snatch up the billet, thrust it into his bosom, and 
hie to this place of secrecy, was the work of a 
single minute. He there opened the precious 
scroll, and blessed, at the same time, the memory 
of the Monks of Aberbrothock, whose nurture had 
rendered him capable of decyphering its contents. 

The first line contained the injunction, ^^ Read 
this in secret," — and the contents were as follows: 
*• What your eyes have too boldly said, mine have 
perhaps too rashly understood. But, unjust per- 
secution makes its vicnms bold, and it were bet- 
ter to throw myself on the gratitude of one, than 
to remain the object of pursuit to many. Fortune 
has her throne upon a rock; but brave men fear 
not to climb. If you dare do aught for one that 
hazards much, you need but pass into this garden 
at prime to-morrow, wearing in your cap a blue- 
and-white feather; but except no further commu- 
nication. Your stars have, they say, destined you 
for greatness, and disposed you to gratitude- 
Farewell— ^be faithful, prompt, and resolute, 
and doubt not thy fortune." Within this letter 
was enclosed a ring with a table diamond, on 
which were cut in form of a lozenge, the ancient 
arms of the House of Croye. 

The first feeling of Quentin upon this occasion 
was unmingled ecstasy— -a pride and joy which 
seemed to ratse him to the stars, — a determination 
to do or die, influenced by which he treated with 
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scorn the thousand obstacles that placed them* 
selves betwixt him and the goal of his wishes. 

In this naood of rapture, and unable to endure 
imy interruption lyhich might withdraw his mind, 
were it but for a moment, from so ecstatic a sub* 
ject of contemplation, Durwai'd,^ retiring to the 
interior of the castle, hastily- assigned his former 
pretext of a headach for not joining the house» 
hold of the Bishop at the supper-meal, and light- 
ing his lamp, betook himself to the chamber which 
had been assigned him, taTead^.and toread again 
and again, the precious billet, and to kiss a 
thousand times the ho less precious ring. 

But such high-wrought feelings could not re- 
main long in the same ecstatic tone. A thought 
pressed upon him, though he repelled it as ungrate- 
ful-^as even blasphemous— that the frankness of 
the confession implied less delicacy, on the part of 
her who made it, than^ was consistent with 4he 
high romantic feeling of adoration with which he 
had hitherto worshipped the Lady Isabelle. No 
sooner did this ungracious thought intrude itself, 
than he hastened to stifle it, as he would have 
stifled a hissing and hateful adder^that had intru- 
ded itself into his couch. Was it for him — him 
the Favoured — on whose account she had stooped 
from her sphere, to ascribe blame to her for the 
very act of condescension, without whichhe dared 
nothave raised his eyes towards her? Did not 
her very dignity of birth and of condition, reverse, 
in her case, the usual rules which impose silepce 
on the lady until her lover shall have first spoken? 
To these arguments, which he boldly formed into 
syllogisms, and avowed to himself, his vanity 
might possibly suggest one which he. cared not to 
embody even mentally with the same frankness-;- 
that the merit of the party beloved might perhaps 
warrant, on the part of the lady, some little depar- 
ture from common rules; apd, after all, as in the 

Vol. II.— 5 
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case of Malvolio, there was example for it in 
chronicle. The Squire of low degree, of whom 
he had been just reading, was, like himself, a geti- 
tleman void of land and living, and yet the gene* 
rous Princess of Hungary bestowed on him, with- 
out scruple, more substantial marks of her affection, 

than the billet he had just received: — 

* 

•• Welcome," she said, *• mv swete Squyte, 

My heartis roote, my scale's desire; 

I will l^ive.thee kisses three. 

And 9& five faundrid poundis in fee." 

And again the same faithful history made the 
King of Hongrie himself avouch, 

** I have yknown many a pajgv. 
Come to be Prince by marriage." 

So that, upon the whole, Quentin generously and 
magnanimously reconciled himself to a line of con- 
duct on the Countesses part, by which he was like- 
ly to be so highly benefited. 

But this scruple was succeeded by another 
doubt, harder of digestion. The traitor Hayrad- 
din had been in the apartments of the ladies for 
aught Quentin knew, for the space of four hours, 
and considering the hints which he had thrown 
out, of possessing an influence of the most inter- 
esting kind over die fortunes of Quentin Durward, 
what should assure him that this train was not of 
his laying? and if so, was it not probable that such 
a dissembling villain had set it on foot to conceal 
some new plan of treachery — perhaps to seduce 
Isabelle out of the protection of the worthy Bishop? 
This was a matter to be closely looked into, for 
Quentin felt a repugnance to this individual pro- 
portioned to the unabashed impudence with which 
he had avowed his profligacy, and could not bring 
himself to hope, that any thing in which he was 
concerned could ever come to an honourable or 
happy conclusion. 
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-^ Xhiese various thoughts rolled over Quentiu's 
mind like misty clouds, to dash and obscure the 
fair landscape which his fancy had at first drawn, 
and his couch was that night a sleepless one. At 
the hour of prime — ay, and ah hour before it, was 
he in the cattle- garden,, where no one now oppo- 
sed either his entrance 6r his abode, with a feather 
of the assigned colour, as distinguished as he could 
by any means procure in such haste. No notice 
was takeii of his appearance for nearly two hours; 
at length he heard a few notes of the lute, and 
presently the lattice opened right above the little 
postem^door at ^hich Marthon had admitted 
Hayraddin, and Isabelle, ^n maidenly beauty, ap- 
peared at the opening, greeted him half-kindly, 
half-shy ly, coloured extremely at the deep and sig* 
nificant reverence with which he returned her 
cx>urtesy>— shut the casement, and disappeared. 

Dayiight and champagt>e could discover no 
more. The authenticity of the billet was ascer- 
tained — it only remained what was to follow; and 
of this the fair writer had given him no hint. But 
no immediate danger impended*-The Countess 
was in a strong castle, under the protection of a 
Prince, at once respectable for his secular, and 
venerable for his ecclesiastical authority. I'here 
was neither immediate room nor occasion for the 
adventurous Squire interfering in the adventure; . 
and it was sufficient if he kept himself prompt to 
execute her commands whensoever they should be 
communicated to him. But Fate purposed to 
call him Into action sooner than he was aware of. 

It was the fourth night after his arrival at 
Schonwaldt, when Quentin had taken measures for 
sending back on the morrow to the court of Louis, 
the remaining groom who had accompanied him 
on his journey, with letters from himself to his un- 
cle and Lord Crawford, renouncing the service of . 
France, for which the treachery to which he hadx 
been exposed by the private instructions of Hay- 
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raddin gsve him an excuse, both in honour and 
prudence; and he betook himself to his bed with 
all the rosy-coloured ideas around him which flut- 
ter about the couch of a youth when he loves-dear- 
4y, and thinks his love is as sincerely repaid. 

But Quentin's dreams^ which at first partook o€ 
the nature of those happy influences under which 
he had fallen asleep^ began by degrees to assume 
a more terrific character. 

He walked with the Countess Isabelle beside a 
smooth amd inland lake, such as formed the prin«- 
cipal characteristic of his native glen; and he spoke 
to her of his love without any consciousness of the 
impediments which lay between them* She blush* 
ed and smiled when she listened — even as he 
might have expected from the tenor of the letter, 
which, sleeping or waking, lay nearest to his heart. 
But the scene suddenly changed from summer to 
winter — ^from calm to tempestj the winds and the 
waves rose with such a contest of surge and whirl- 
wind, as if the demons of the water and of the air 
had been contending for their roaring empires in 
rival strife* The rising waters seemed to cut off 
their advance and their retreat — the increasing 
tempest, which dashed them against each other, 
seemed to render their remaining on the spot im<* 
possible; and the tumultuous sensations produced 
by the apparent danger awoke the dreamer* 

He awoke; but although the circumstances of 
the vision had disappeared, and given place to 
reality, the noise, which had probably suggested 
them, still continued to sound in his ears* 

Quentin's first impulse was to sit erect in bed,' 
and listen with astonishment to sounds, which, if 
they had announced a tempest, might have shamed 
the wildest that ever burst down from the Gram- 
pians; and again in a minute he became sensible, 
that the tumult was not excited by the fury of the 
^ elements, but by the wrath of men* 

He sprung from bed, and looked from, the win-* 
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dow of his apartment^ but it opened into the gar- 
den, and on that side ali was quiet, though the 
opening of the casement made -him still more sen- 
sible, from the shouts which reached his ears, that 
the outside of the castle was beleaguered and as- 
saulted, and that by a numerous and determined 
enemy. Hastily collecting bis 4^tvs and arms, 
and putting them on with such celerity as dark- 
ness and surprise permitted, his attention was so- 
licited by a knocking at the door of his chamber. 
As Quentin did not immediately answei,the door, 
which was but a slight one, was forced open from 
without, and the intruder, announced by his pecu* 
liar dialect to be the Bohemian, Hayraddin Mau- 
grabin, entered the apartment. A phial, which he 
held in his hand, touched by a match, produced a 
dark flash of ruddy fire, by means of which he 
kindled a lamp, which he took from his bosom. 

** The horoscope of your destinies," he said ener- 
getically to Durward, without any farther greeting, 
*^ now turns upon the determination of a minute.*' 

** Caitiff!'* said Quentin, in reply, " there is 
treachery around us; and where there is treachery^ 
thou must have a share in it." 

'•• You are mad," answered Maugrabin— ** I 
never betrayed at»y one but to gain by it— and 
wherefore should I betray you, by whose safety I 
can take more advantage than by your destructionf 
Hearken for a moment, if it be possible for you, to 
one note of reason, ere it is sounded into your ear by 
the death-shout of ruin. I'he Liegeois are up-— 
William de la Marck with his band leads them— 
Were there means of resistance, their numbers^ 
and his fury, would overcome them; but there are 
next to none. If you would save the Countess 
and your own hopes, follow me in the name of her 
who sent you a table- diamond, with three leopards 
engraved on it!" 

5» 
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«* Lead the way," said Qucntin, hastily — ^^ In 
that name I dare every danger.*' 

V As I shall manage it," said the Bohemian, 
•* there is no danger, if you can but withhold your 
hand from strife which does not concern you; for, 
after all, what is it to you whether the Bishop, as 
they call him, slaughters his flock, or the flock 
slaughters the shepherd? — Ha! ha! ha! Follow me, 
but with caution and patience; subdue your own 
courage, and confide in my prudence — and m^y 
debt of thankfulness is paid, and you have a 
Countess for your spouse. — Follow me," 

♦* I follow," said Quentin, drawing his sword; 
*• but the moment in which I detect the least sign 
of treacherj', thy head and body are three yards 
separate." 

Without more conversation, the Bohemian^ 
seeing that Quentin was now fully armed and 
ready, ran down the stairs before him, and winded 
hastily through various side-passages, until they 
gained the little garden. Scarce a light was to be 
seen on that side, scarce any bustle was to be heard; 
but no sooner had Quentin entered the open space, 
than the noise on the opposite side of the castle 
became ten times more stunningly audil)le, and he 
could hear the various war-cries of '* Liege! 
Liege! Sanglier! Sanglier!" shouted by the assail- 
ants, while the feebler cry of " Our Lady for the 
Prince Bishop!" was raised in a faint and faltering 
tone, by those who had hastened, though surprised 
and at disadvantage, to the defence of the walls. 
But the interest of the fight, notwithstanding the 
martial character of Quentin Durward, was indif- 
ferent to him in comparison of the fate of Isabelle 
of Croye, which, he had reason to fear, would be 
a dreadful onie, unless rescued from the power of 
the dissolute and cruel freebooter, who was now, 
as it seemed, bursting the gates of the castle. He 
reconciled himself to the aid of the Bohemian, as 
xnen in a desperate illness refuse not the remedy 
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prescribed by quacks and mountebanbi, and fol« 
lowed across the garden, with thi^ intention of being 
guided by him until he should discover syaiptoms 
of treachery, and then piercing him darough the 
beart, or striking his head from his body. Hay- 
raddin seemed himself conscious that his safety 
turned on a feather- weight, for he forbore, from the 
moment they entered the open air, iall his wonted 
gibes and smirks, and seemed to have made a vow , 
to act at once with modesty, courage, and activity. 
At the opposite door, which led to the ladies' 
apartments, upon a low signal made by Hayraddin, 
appeared two women, muffled in the black silk 
veils which were then, as now, worn by the womea 
in the Netherlands. Quentin offered his arm to 
one of them, who clung to it with trembling eager- 
ness, and indeed hung upon him so much, that had 
her weight been greater, she must have much im- 
peded their retreat. The Bohemian, who con- 
ducted the other female, took the road straight for 
the postern which opened upon the moat, through 
the garden wall, close to which the little skiff was 
drawn up, by means of which Quentin had for- 
merly observed Hayraddin himself retreating from 
the castle. 

A s they crossed, the shouts of storm and suc- 
cessful violence seemed to announce that the castle 
was in the act of being taken; and so dismal was 
the sound in Quentin's ears, that he could not help 
swearing aloud, " But that my blood is irretrieva- 
bly devoted to the fulfilment of my present duty, I 
would back to the wall, take faithful part with the 
hospitable Bishop, and silence some of those knaves 
whose throats are full of mutiny and robbery.^' 

The lady whose arm was still folded in his, 
pressed it slightly as he spoke, as if to make him 
understand that there was a nearer claim on his 
chivalry than the defence of Schonwaldt; while the 
Bohemian exclaimed, loud enough to be heardt 
^^ J^Iow, that I call right Christian frenzy, which 
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would torn back to fight, when love and fortune 
both demand that we should fly. — On, on — with all 
the haste you can make— Horses wait us in yonder 
thicket of willows." 

*^ There are but two horses," said Qucntin, who 
saw them in the moonlight. 

^ All that I could procure without exciting sus^ 
picion*-and enough besides," replied the Bohe- 
mian. ^^ You two must ride for Tongres ere the 
way becomes unsafe — Marthon will abide with th^ 
women of our horde, with whom she is an old ac- 
quaintance. Know, she is a daughter of our tribe, 
and only dwelt among you to serve our purpose 
as occasion should fall.^' 

^^ Marthon!" exclaimed the Countess, looking 
at the veiled female, with a shriek of surprise; ^^ is 
not this my kinswoman?" 

** Only Marthon," said Hayraddin — ^** Excuse 
me that little piece of deceit. I dared not carry 
off both the Ladies of Croye from the Wild Boar 
of Ardennes." 

*' Wretch!" said Quentin, emphatically—** but 
it is not— -shall not be too late — I will back to 
rescue the Lady Hameline." 

*' Hameline," whispered the lady, in a disturbed 
Toice, *' hangs on thy arm, to thank thee for her 



rescue." 



" Ha! what! — How is this?" said Quentin, extri- 
cating himself from her hold, and with less gentle- 
ness than he would at any other time have used 
towards a female of any rank—** Is the Lady Isa- 
belie then left behindf-^Farewell — larewell." 

As he turned to hasten back to the castle, Hay- 
raddin laid hold of him—'* Nay, hear you — hear 
you — you run upon your death! What the foul 
fiend did you wear the colours of the old one for? 
.^I will never trust blue and white silk again. But 
she has almost as large a dower-— has jewels and 
gold — hath prehensions, too, upon the caddom." 

While he spoke thus, panting on in broken sen- 
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tences^ the Bohemian struggled to detain Quentin^ 
who at length lakl his hand on his dagger, in or-, 
der to extricate himself. 

"Nay, it that be the case," said Hayraddin, un- 
loosing his hold, " go^— and the devil, if there be 
one, go along with you*^'—*- And, soon as freed from 
hiA hold;^ the Scot shot back to the castle with the 
speed of the wind* > • . 

Hayraddin then turned round to the Countess 
Hameline, who had sunk down oa the ground, be- 
tween shame, fear^ and disapf^ointinent. 

.**^ Here has been a mistake,'^ he saidj ** up, lady, 
and come with me-— I will provide ydu, ere morn- 
ing comes, a gallanter husbai^d than this smock- 
faced boy, and if one will not serve, you shall have 
twenty." 

^ The Lady Hameline was as violent in her pas- 
sions, as she was vain and weak in her understand- 
ing; Like many other persons, she went tolerably 
well through the ordinary duties of life; but in a 
crisis like the present, she was entirely incapable 
of doing aught, save pouring forth unavailing la- 
mentations, and accusing Hayraddin of being a 
thief, a base slave, an impostor, a murderer. 

** Gall me Zingaro," returned he, " and you 
have said all at once." 

" Monsterf you said the stars had decreed our 
union, and caused me to write — O wretcih that I 
was!"' exclaimed the unhappy lady. 

*'*' And so they had decreed your union^" said 
Hayraddin, ^^ had both parties been willing — but 
think you, the blessed constellations can make any 
one wed against his wilU*^— I was led into error with 
your accursed Christian. gallantries, and fopperies 
of ribbands and favours— ^and the youth prefers veal 
to beef, I think — ^that's all.— Up and follow me; and 
take notice, lendure neither weepingnorswooning." 
^^ I will not stir a foot," said the Countess, ob- 
stinately. 
*' By the bright welkin, but you shall though!*' 
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exclaimed Hayraddin. ^ I swear to you, b]^ all diat 
ever fools believed in, that you have to do with one, 
who would care little to strip you naked, bind you 
to a tree, and leave you to your fortune!'' 

** Nay,*' said Marthon, interfering, ♦* by your 
favour, she shall not be misused* I wear a knife 
as well as you, and can use it-*-She is a kind wo- 
man, though a fool. — And you, madam, rise up 
and follow us — Here has been a mistake; but it is 
something to haVe saved life and limb. There 
are many in yonder casde would . give all the 
wealth in the world to stand where we do now." 

As Marthon spoke, a clamour, in which the 
shouts of victory were mingled with screams of 
terror and despair, was wafted to them from the 
Castle of Schonwaldt. 

** Hear that, lady!" said Hayraddin, " and be 
thankful you are not adding your treble pipe to 
yonder concert. Believe me, I will care for ^ou 
honestly, and the stars shall keep their words, and 
find you a good husband." 

Like some wild animal, exhausted and subdued 
by terror and fatigue, the Countess Hameline 
yielded herself up to the conduct of her guides, and 
suffered herself to be passively led whichever way 
they would. Nay, such was the confusion of her 
spirits and the exhaustion of her strength, that the 
worthy couple, who half bore, half led her, carried 
on their discourse in her presence without her even 
understanding it. 

*' I ever thought your plan was folly," said Mar- 
thon^ *' Could you have brought the young people 
together, indeed, we might have had a hold on their 
gratitude and a footing in their castle. But what 
chance of so handsome a youth wedding this old 
fool?" 

" Rizpah," said Hayraddin, " you have borne 
the name of a Christian, and dwelt in the tents of 
these besotted people, till thou hast become a par- 
taker in th^ir follies. How could I dream that he 
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-vrould have inade scruples about a few years, youth 
or age, when the advantages of the match were so 
evident^ And thou knowest, there would have been 
no moving yonder coy wench to be so frank as this 
coming Countess here, who hangs on our arms as 
dead a weight as a wool-pack. I loved the lad too, 
and would have done him a kindness: to wed him 
to. this old woQcian, was to make his fortune; to 
unite htm to Isabelle, were to have brought on him 
De la Marck, Burgundy, France,— all who claim 
an interest in disposing of her hand. And this 
silly woman^s wealth being chiefly in gold and jew- 
els, we should have had our share. But the bow- 
string has burst, and the arrow failed. Away with 
her — we will bring her to William with the Beard. 
3y the time he has gorged himself with wassail, as 
is his wont, he will not know an old Countess from 
a young one. Away, Rizpah — bear a gallant 
heart. The bright Albeboran .still influences the 
destinies of the Children of the Desert." 



CHAPTER IV. 

TH£ SACK. 

The gates «)f mercy shall be all shut up. 

And the flesh'd soldier, rough and hard of heart, 

In liberty of blood}^ hand shall range, 

\Vith conscience wide as hell. Ssnry V, 

The surprised and affrighted garrison of the 
Castle of Schonwaldt had, nevertheless, for some 
time, made good the defence of the place against 
the assailants; but the immense crowds which, is- 
suing from the city of Liege, thronged to the as- 
sault like bees, distracted their attention, and 
abated their courage. 

There was also disaffection at least, if not treach- 
ery among the defenders, for some called out t» 
surrender, and others^ deserting their posts, tried 
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to escape from the castle. Many threw tiiemsel ves 
from the walls into the moat, and such as escaped 
drowning, flong aside their distinguishing badges, 
and saved themselves by nungling among the mot«> 
ley crowd of assailants. Some few, indeed, from 
attachment to the Bishop's person, drew around 
him, and continued to defend the great Keep, to 
which he had fled; and others, doubtful of receiv- 
ing quarter, or from an impulse of desperate cour- 
age, held out other detached bulwarks and towers 
of the extensive building* But the assailants had 
got into possession of the courts and lower parts 
of the edifice, and were busy pursuing the van- 
quished, and searching for spoil, when one indi- 
vidual, as if he sought for that death from which 
all others were flying, endeavoured to force his 
way into the scene of tumult and horror, under 
apprehensions still more horrible to his imagina- 
tion, than the realities around were to his sight 
and senses. Whoever had seen Quentin Durward 
that fatal night, not knowing the meaning of his 
conduct, had accounted' him a raging madman; 
whoever had appreciated his motives, had ranked 
him nothing beneath a hero of romance. 

Approaching Schonwaldton the same side from 
which he had left it, the youth met several fugi- 
tives making for the wood^ who naturally avoided 
him as an enemy, because he came in an opposite 
direction from thatwhich they had adopted. When 
he came nearer, he could hear, and partly see, men 
dropping from the garden.wall into the castle fosse, 
and others who seemed precipitated from the bat- 
tlements by the assailants. His courage was not 
staggered, even for an instant. There was not 
time to look for the boat, even had it been practi- 
cable to use it, and it was in vain to approach the 
postern of the garden, which was crowded with 
fugitives, who ever and anon, as they were thrust 
through it by the pressure behind, fell into the 
moat, which they had no means of crossing. 
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Avoiding that poiat, Quentin threw himself 
into the moat, near Vrhat was called the tittle 
gate of the castle, and where there was a draw- 
bridge^ which was still elevated. He avoided 
with difficirity the fatal grasp of more than one 
sinking wretch, and swimming to the drawbridge, 
caught hold of one of the chains which was hang- 
ing down, and« by a great exertion of strength 
and activity, swayed himself out of the water, 
and attained the platform from which the bridge 
was suspended. As with hands and knees he 
struggled to make good his footing, a Lanz- 
knecht, with his bloody sword in his hand, made 
towards him, and raised his weapon for a blow, 
which must have been fatal* 

^^ How now, fellow!'^ said Quentin, in a tone 
of authority — ^** Is that the way in which you as- 
sist a comrade?-*Give me your hand." 

The soldier in silence, and not without hesita- 
tion, reached him his arm, and helped him upon 
the platform, when, without allowing him time 
for reflection, the Scot continued in the same tone 
of command — ^^ To the western tower, if you 
would be rich — ^the Priest's treasury is in the 
western tower." 

The words were echoed on every hand; " To 
tlie western tower— «the treasure is in the western 
tower!" And the stragglers who were within 
hearing of the cry, took, like a herd of raging 
wolves, the direction opposite to that which 
Quentin, come life, come death, was determined 
to pursue. 

Bearing himself as if he were one, not of the 
conquered, but of the victors, he made a way 
into the garden, and pushed across it, with less 
interruption than he could have expected; for 
the cry of " to the western tower," had carried 
off one body of the assailants,- and another was 
Vol. II.— 6 
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summoned together, by war-cry and trump|et- 
somid, to assist in repelling a desperate sally, at- 
tempted by the defenders of the Keep, who had 
hoped to cut their way out of the castle, bearing 
the Bishop along with them. Quentin, therefore, 
crossed the garden with an eager step and dirob- 
bing heart, commending himself to those heaven- 
ly powers which had protected him through the 
numberless perils of his life, and bold in his de- 
termination to succeed, or leave his life in this 
desperate undertaking. £re he reached the gar- 
den, three men rushed on him with levelled 
lances, crying, " Liege, Liege!" 

Putting himself in defence, but without stri- 
king, he replied, ^^ France, France, friend to 
Liege!" 

^^ Vivat France!" cried the burghers of Liege, 
and passed on* The same signal proved a talis- 
man to avert the weapons of four or five of La 
IMIarck's followers, whom he found straggling in 
the garden, and who set upon him, crying, 
" Sanglier!" 

In a word, Quentin began to hope, that his 
character as an emissary of King Louis, the pri- 
vate instigator of the insurgents of Liege, and 
the secret supporter of William de la Marck, 
might possibly bear him through the horrors of 
the night. 

On reaching the turret, he shuddered when he 
found the little side-door, through which Mar- 
thon and the Countess Hameline had shortly be- 
fore joined him, was now blockaded with more 
than one dead' body. 

. Two of them he dragged hastily aside, and 
was stepping over the third body, in order to en- 
ter the portal, when the supposed dead man laid 
hand on his cloak, and entreated him to stay and 
assist him to rise, Quentin was about to use 
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rougher methods than struggling to rid himself 
of thi^ untimely obstructiooy when the fallen man 
continued to ezGlaim, ^^ I am smothered here, in 
mine own armour!«-«I am the Syndic Pavilion of 
Liege! If you are for us, I will enrich you— if 
you are for the other side, I will protect you; but 
---4>ut*— do not leave me to die the death of n 
smothered pig!" 

In the midst' of this scene of blood and confu- 
sion, the presence of mind of Quentin suggested 
lo him, that this dignitary might have the ntieans 
of protecting their retreat. He raised him on his 
feet, and asked him if he was wounded. 

" Not wounded— at least I think notp-**' an- 
swered the burgher; *^ but much out of wind." 

^^ Sit down then on this stone, and recover 
your breath," said Quentin; '' I will return in** 

0i«Btly*" 

- ^^ For whom are you!" said the burgher, still 
detaining him. 

** For France — for France," iinswered Qjj^n* 
tin, studying to get away. 

" What, my lively young Ardp^er?" said the 
worthy Syndic. " Nay, if it hasten my fate to 
find a friend in this fearful m^^t, I will not quit 
him, I promise yoii." Go^wiere you will, I fol- 
low; and, could I get a6me of the tight lads of 
our guildry together/ I might be able to help 
you in turn; but they are all squandered abroad 
like so many peasy^O^ it is a fearful night!" 

During this time, he was dragging himself pn 
after Quentin, who, aware of the importance of 
securing the countenance of a person of such in- 
fluence, slackened his pace to assist him, although 
cursing in his heart the incumbrance that retard- 
ed his pace. 

At the top of the stair was an anti-room, with 
boxes and trunks, which bore maiks of having 
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might «"s"'n\. emissary of King Loui 
whole force an-S^^he insurgent^ ■ .i Li.gc. ^.^ 
was the impetus o>C „£ wiliia.n d. )a li.-. ^^ 
and despair that liN^^ through the horror. "S* 
stronger fastenings. ^ " ^^^ 

H. [ha. forc,d hi. w«y\, ,h„j,,„,j „,,^„ ,, 
a small oratory, where a fay, i, i ■ i -vi ^^^ 
had been kneeling in agonizia^Hiiij;^!^^^^ '"' ^C 
fore the holy image, now sunk at length on t..e' jP^ 
floor, under the new terrors implied in this ap- 
proaching tumult. He hastily raised her from 
the ground, and, joy of joys! it was she whom 
he sought to save — the countess Isabelle- He 
pressed her to his bosom — he conjured her to 
awake— entreated her to be of good cheer — for 
that she was now under the protection of one 
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enough to defend her 

, as she at length col- 
deed you?-^then there 
>ught all living and mor- 
) my fate-^Do not again 

I Durward. " Whatever 

danger shall approach, 

ts purchased by yondef 

c the sharer of your fate 

onej'* 

touching, truly," ssud a 

c voice behind—** A love 

my soul, I pity the ten*^ 

e were my own Trud- 

than pity us," said Quen* 
m; *^ you must assist |il 
r Pavilion. Be assured, 
Jer my especial charge by 
g of France; and if you aid me 
from every species of offence 
., your city will lose the favour of 
'alois. Above all, she.must be guard* 
"^le hands of William de la Marek." 
^T will be difiicult," said Pavilion, " for 
..chelms of Lanzknechts are very devils at 
aging out the wenches; but I'll do my best 
e will to the other apartment, and there I 
consider — It is but a narrow stair, and you 
can keep the door with a pike,'while I look from 
the window, and get together some of my brisk 
boys of the currier's guildry of Liege, that are 
as true as the knives they wear in their girdles* 
— *But first undo me these clasps^-'for I have not 
worn this corslet since the l;>attle of Saint Tron; 
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and I atn three fttone heavier since that time^ if 
there be truth in Dutch beam and scale." 

The undoing of the iron enclosure gave great 
relief to the honest man, who, in putting it on, 
had more considered his zeal to the cause of 
Liege, than his capacity of bearing arms. It af- 
terwards turned out, that being, as it were, borne 
forward involuntarily, and hoisted over the walls 
by his company as they thronged to the assault, 
the magistrate had been carried here and there, 
as the tide of attack and defence flowed or eb^ 
bed, without the power, latterly, of even utter- 
.ing a word; until, as the sea casts a log of drift- 
wood ashore in the first creek, he had been ulti- 
mately thrown down in the entrance to the La* 
dies of Croye's apartments, where the incum* 
brance of his own armour, with the superin- 
cumbent weight of two men slain in the entrance, 
and who fell above him, might have fixed him 
down long enough, had he not been relieved by 
Durward. 

The same warmth of temper which rendered 
Hermann Pavilion a hot-headed intemperate zea- 
lot in politics, had the more desirable conse- 
quence of making him in private a good-tem- 
pered, kind-hearted man, who, if sometimes a 
little misled by vanity, was always well meaning 
and benevolent. He told Quentin to have an es- 
pecial care of the poor pretty yung' frau; and 
after this unnecessary exhortation, began to hollo 
from the window, ^^ Liege, Liege, for the gaU 
lafit skinner's guild of currieTs!" 

One or two of his immediate followers collect- 
ed at the summons, and at the peculiar whistle 
with which it was accompanied, (each of the crafts 
having such a signal among themselves,) and 
more joining them, established a guard under 
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the window from which their leader was bawl- 
ing, and before the postern door. 

Matters seemed now settling into some sort 
of tranquillity. All opposition had ceased, and 
the leaders of different classes were taking mea- 
sures to prevent indiscriminate plunder. The 
great bell was tolled^ as summons to a military 
council, and its iron tongue communicating to 
Liege the triumphant possession of Schonwaldt 
by the insurgents, was answered by all the bells 
in that city; whose distant and clamorous voices 
seemed to cry, Hail to the victors. It would 
have been natural, that Meinheer Pavilion should 
now have sallied from his fastness; but, either 
in reverent care of those whom he had taken un- 
der his protection, or perhaps for the better as- 
surance of his own safety, he contented himself 
with despatching messenger on messenger, to 
command his Lieutenant, Peterkin Geislaer, to 
attend him directly. 

Peterkin came at length, to hb great relief, 
as being the person upon whom, on all pressing 
occasions, whether of war, politics, or commerce, 
Pavilion was most accustomed to repose confi- 
dence. He was a stout squat figure, with a square 
face, and broad black eye-brows, that announced 
him no granter of propositions^-^an advice-giv- 
ing countenance, so to speak. He was endued 
with a buff jerkin, and wore a broad belt and 
cutlass by his side, and a halberd in his hand. 

*' Peterkin, my dear lieutenant,^' said his com* 
mander, ^* this has been a glorious day— flight 
I should say-— I trust thou art pleased for 
once?" 

" I am well enough pleased that you are so," 
said the doughty Lieutenant; ^* though I should 
not have thought of your celebrating the victo* 
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ry, if you call it oae, up in the garret by your- 
self, when you are wanted in council." 

*^ But am I wanted there?" said the Syndic* 

" Ay, marry are you, to stand up for the 
rights of Liege, that are in more danger than 
ever," answered the Lieutenant. 

" Pshaw, Peterkin," answered his principal, 
thou art ever such a frampol grunibler— -" 

*' Grumbler! not I," said Peterkin; " what 
pleases other people will always please me. On- 
ly I wish we have not got King Stork, instead 
of King Log, like the fabliau that the Clerk of 
Saint Lamberts used to read us out of Meis^ 
tcr's iEsop^s book." 

" I cannot guess your meaning, Peterkin," 
said the Syndic. 

** Why then I tell ypu. Master Pavilion, that 
this Boar or Bear, is like to make his own den 
of Schonwaldt, and 'tis probable to turn out as 
bad a neighbour as ever was the old Bishop, and 
worse. Here has he taken the whole conquest in 
his own hand, and is only doubting whether he 
should be called Prince or Bishop; — and it is a 
shame to see how they have mishandled the old 
man among them." 

" I will not permit it, Peterkin," said Pavilion, 
bustling up; ^^ I disliked the mitre, but not the 
head that wore it. We are ten to one in the fteld, 
Peterkin, and will not permit these courses." 

^^ Ay, ten to one in the field, but only man to 
9ian in the castle; besides that Nikkei Blok, the 
butcher, and all the rabble of the suburbs, take 
part with William de la Marck^ partly for saus 
and brans (for he has broached all the ale-tubs 
and wine-casks,^ and partly for old envy at us, 
who are the craftsmen, and have privileges." 

*^ Peter," said Pavilion, '* we will go presently 
to the city, I will stay no longer in Schonwaldt." 
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^* But the bridges are up, master," saidGeis- 
laer — ^^ the gates locked and guarded by these 
Lanzknechts: and, if we were to try to force our 
way, these fellows, whose every-day business is 
war, might make wild work of us, that fight only 
•f a holiday." 

" But why has he secured the gates?" said the 
alarmed burgher; ^^ or what business hath he to 
make honest men prisoners?" 

" I cannot tell — ^not I," said Peter. ** Some 
noise there is about the ladies of Croye, who 
have escaped during the storm of the castle. 
That first put the Man with the Beard beside 
himself with anger, and now he's beside himself 
with drink also." 

The Burgo-master cast a disconsolate look to- 
wards Quentin, and seemed at a loss what to re- 
solve iipon. Ourward, who had not lost a word 
of the conversation, which alarmed him very 
much, saw nevertheless that their only safety 
depended on his preserving his own presence of 
mind, and - sustaining the courage of Pavilion. 
I{e struck boldly into the conversation, as one 
who had a right to have a voice in the delibera- 
tion. — " I am ashamed," he said, " Meinheer 
Pavilion, to observe you hesitate what to do on 
this occasion. Go boldly to William de la Marck, 
and demand to leave the castle, you, your lieu* 
tenant, your squire, and your daughter. He can 
have no pretence for keeping you prisoner." 

^^ For me and my lieutenant— that is myself 
and Peter? — good— «but who is nay squire? 

** I am, for the present," replied the undaunted 
Scot. 

" You?" said the embarrassed burgess; *' but 

. are you not the envoy of King Louis of France?" 

, " True, but my message is to the magistrates 

of Liege — and only in Liege will I deliver it*-*-* 
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Were I to acknowledge my quality before Wil- 
liam de la Marck, must I not enter into negocia«- 
tion with himf — ^ay» and, it is like, be detained 
by him. You must get me secretly out of the 
castle in the capacity of your squire." 

" Good, my squire;-— but you spoke of my 
daughter — toy daughter is, I trust, safe in my 
house in Liege*— -where I wish her father was, 
with all my heart and soul." 

" This lady," said Durward, " will call you 
father while we are in this place." 

" And for my whole life afterwards," said the 
Countess, throwing herself at the citizen's feet, 
and clasping his knees. — ^*' Never shall the day 
pass in which I will not honour you, love you, 
and pray for you as. a daughter for a father, if 
you will but aid me in this fearful strait— O be 
not Jiard*hearted! think your awn daughter may 
kneel to a stranger, to ask him for life and ho* 
Dour— think of this, and give me the protection 
you would wish her to receive!" 

^^ In troth," said the good citizen, much moved 
with her pathetic appeal— ^^ I think, Peter, that 
this pretty maiden hath a touch of our Trudchen's 
sweet look,— I thought so from the first; and that 
this brisk youth here, who is so ready with his 
advice, ii somewhat like Trudchen's bachelor— 
I wager a groat, Peter, that this is a true-love 
matter, and it is a sin not to further it." 

*^ It were shame and sin both," said Peter, a 
good-natured Fleming, notwithstanding all his 
self-conceit; and as he spoke, he wiped his eyes 
with the sleeve of his jerkin. 

*^ She shallht my daughter, then, ** said Pavil- 
ion, *^ weU wrapped up in- her black silk veil, 
and if there are not enough of true-hearted 
skinners to protect her, being the daughter of 
their Sjmdic, it were pity they should ever tug 
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leadier iiickre*-^But hfirk ye,**que9lioi» must be 
anawered-— what should my daughter make here 
at such an onslaught?" 

^* What should half the women in Liege make 
here when they followed us to the castle/' said 
Peter, ^^ excepting because it was just the place 
in the world that they should not have come to?— 
Yout fung' fiau Trudchen has coaie a little £»*- 
ther than the restrr-that is all." 

^Admirably spoken/' said Quentin; ^^ only 
be bold, and take this gentleman's good coun« 
sel, noble Meinheer Pavilion, and, at no trou* 
ble to yourself, you will do the most worthy 
action since the days of Charlemagne«-<-Here, 
sweet lady, wrap yourself close in this veil, (for 
many articles of female apparel lay scattered 
al^ut the apartment,)— rbe but confident, and a 
few minutes will place you in freedom and safe- 
ty .-^Noble sir," he added, addressing Pavilion, 
" set forward." 

** Hold— hold — hold a minute," said Pavilion, 
^' my mind misgives me!-*This de la Marcic is a 
fury; a perfect boar in his nature as in his name; 
what if the young lady be one of those o( Croye? 
»^and what if he discover her and be ^ddicted 
to wrath?" 

*^ And if I were one of those unfor<unate wo- 
men," said Isabelle, again attempting to throw 
herself at his feet, *^ could you for that reject 
me in this moment of despair? Oh, that I had 
been indeed your daughter, or ^e daughter of 
the poorest burgher!" 

" Not so poor — not so poor neither, young 
lady-»-we pay as we go," said the citizen.* 

" Forgive me, noble sir," — again began the 
unfortunate maiden. 

** Not noble, nor sir neither," said the Syndic; 
^^ a plain burgKer of Liege, that pays bills of 
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exchange in ready guilders.-— But that is nothing 
to the purpose. — Well, say you be a countess, 
I will protect you nevertheless." 

" You are bound to protect her, were she a 
duchess," said Peter, " having once passed your 
word." 

" Right, Peter, very right, it is our old Low 
Dutch fashion, ein wort^ ein man; and now let 
us to this gear. — We must take leave of this 
William de la Marck; and yet I know not, my 
mind misgives me when I think of him; and were 
it a ceremony which could be waived, I have no 
Btomach to go through it." 

" Were you not better, since you have a force 
together, make for the gate and force the guard?" 
said Quentin. 

But with united voice. Pavilion and his ad- 
viser exclaimed against the propriety of such an 
attack upon their ally's soldiers, with some hints 
concerning its rashness, which satisfied Quentin 
that it was not a risk to be hazarded with such 
associates. They resolved, therefore, to repair 
boldly to the great hall of the castle, where, as 
they understood, the Wild Boar of Ardennes 
held his feast, and demanded free egress for the 
Syndic of Liege and his company, a request too 
reasonable, as it seemed, to be denied. Still the 
good BurgO'^master groaned when he looked on 
his, companions, and exclaimed to his faithful 
Peter,-—*' See what it is to have too bold and 
too lender a heart! Alas! Perkin, how much 
have courage and humanity cost tne! and how 
much may I yet have to pay for my virtues, be« 
fore Heaven makes us free of this damned Castle 
of Schonwaldt!" 

As they crossed the courts, still strewed with 
the dying and dead, Quentin, while he support- 
ed Isabelle through the scene of horrors, whis- 
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pered to her coufag^ and comfort, and reniinded 
her that her safety depended entirely on her 
firmness and presence of mind. 

** Not on mine — ^not on mine,'' she said, ** but 
on yours— on yours only.— O, if I but escape 
this fearful night, never shall I forget him who 
saved me! One favour more only, let me im- 
plore at your hand, and I conjure you to grant 
it, by your mother's fame and your father's ho- 
aour!" 

*^ What is it you can ask that I could refuse?" 
said Quentin, in a whisper. 

** lounge your dagger m my heart," said she, 
^^ rather &an leave me captive in the hands of 
these monsters." 

Quentin's only answer was a pressure of thb 
youog Countess^ hand, which seemed as if, biit 
for terror, it would have returned the caress. 
And, leaning on her youthful protector; she 
entered the fearful^hall, preceded by Pavilion 
and his lieutenant, and followed by a do2en of 
the Kurschen-schaft, or skinner's trade, who at- 
tended, as a guard of honour, on the Syndic. 

As they approached the hall, the yells of ac- 
clamation, and bCiirsts of wild laughter, which 
proceeded fr^m it, seemed rather to announce the 
revel of festive demons, rejoicing after some ac- 
complished triumph over the human race, than 
of mortal beings, who had succeeded in a bold 
design. An emphatic tone of mind, which de- 
spair alonecould have inspired, supported the as- 
sumed courage of the Countess Isabelle; un- 
daunted spirits, which rose with the extremity, 
mainteined 4iat of Durward; while Pavilion and 
his lieutenant made a virtue of necessity, and 
endured like bears bound to a stake, which must 
necessarily stand thd dangers of the course. 
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CHAPTER ^. 

TBB RETE11EA8. 

Cocfe.— Where's Dick, the hatcher of Ashford? 

Dick. — ^Here> sir. 

Cade. — They fell before thee like sheep and oxen; and tboa 

hehaTodst thyself as if thou hadst been in thine own slaug^b- 

ter-hoBBe. 

S«ond Pmri <^King Hemry VI. 

Trerc could hardly exist a more strange and 
horrible change thaq had taken place in the castle 
hall of Schonwaldt since Qaentin had partaken 
of the noontide meal there; nod it was indeed 
one which painted, in the extremity of their 
dreadful features, the miseries of war-*4nore es- 
pecially when waged by those most relen^sa of 
all agents, the mercenary soldiers of a barbarous 
age-«-men, who, by habit and profession^ had be- 
come familiarized with aU that was cruel and 
bloody in the profession, while they were devoid 
alike of patriotism and of the romantic sjNOrit of 
chivalry,— the peculiar virtues, the former of the 
hold peasants^ who fought in defence of their 
country, and the latter of the gallant knighthood 
of the period, who combatted for honour and their 
ladies' love. 

Instead of the orderly, decent^ and somewhat 
formal meal, at which civil And ecclesiastical offi- 
cers had, a few hours befoi^, sat mingled in the 
same apartment, where a light jest camld only be 
uttered in a whisper, and where even amid su- 

Serfluity of feasting and of wine, there reigned a 
ecorum which almost amounted Jp hypocrisy, 
there was now such a scene of wild and roaring 
debauchery, as Satan himself, had he taken the 
chair as founder of the feast, could scarcely have 
improved. 
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At the head of the table sat^ in the Bkhop't 
throne and state, which had been hastily brought 
thither frdm his great council-chamber, the re* 
doubted Boar of Ardennes himself, well deserving 
that dreaded name, in which he affected todelight, 
and which be did as much as he could think of 
to deserve. His head was unhelmetcd, but he 
wore the rest of his ponderous and bright armour, 
which indeed he rarely laid aside. Over his shoul- 
ders hung a strong surcoat, made of the dressed 
skin of a huge wild boar, the hoofs being of solid 
silver, and the tusks of the same. The skin of 
the head was so arrsuiged, that^ drawn over tlie 
casque, when the Baron was armed, or over his 
bare bead, in the fashion of a hood, as he often 
affected when the helmet was laid aside, and aa 
he now wore it, the effect wais-tlia*-oP« grinning, 
ghastly monster^ andycrttie countenance whiek 
it overshadowed scarce required such horrors to 
improve those which were natural to its ordinary 
expression. 

The upper part of De la Marck'a face, as Na- 
ture Ko^^'^'rtned it» almost gave the lie to his cha- 
racter; for though his hair, when uncovered, re- 
sembled the rude and wild bristles of the hood he 
had drawn over it, yet an open, high, and manlf 
forehead, broad ruddy cheeks, large, sparkling, 
light coloured eyes, and a nose hodked like the 
beak of the eagle, promised some^ng valiant 
and generous; yet the effect of these more fa* 
vourable traits was entirely overpowered by his 
habits of violence and insolence, which, join^ 
to debauchery and intemperance, had stamps 
upon the features a character inconsistent with 
the rough gaHanti^vhich they would otherwise 
have ei^hibited. ':^^ormer had, from habitual 
indulgence, swoUen^|^, muscles of the cheeks^ 
and those around the eyes, in particuUur the lat« 
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ter; evi^ practices and habits bad dhnined the 
eyes diemselres, reddened the part af them that 
should iiave been white, and given the whole 
fiape a hideous resemblance of the monster, which 
it* was the terrible Baron^^s pleasure to resemble. 
But frcHn an odd sort' of contradiction, De la 
Marck, while he assumed in other respects the 
appearance of the Wild Boar, and even seemed 
pleased with the name, yet endeavoured by the 
length and growth of his beard, to conceal the cir- 
cumstance that had originally procured him that 
(isnomlnation. This was an unusual thickness 
and projection of the moiith and upper-jaw, which, 
with the huge projecting side-teeth, gave that re^ 
sembionce to the bestial creation, which^ joined to 
the delight that De la Marck had in haunting the 
forest so culUd, originally procured for him the 
name of the Boar ol Aidennes. The beard, 
bvoad, grisly, and uncombed, neithar concealed 
the natural horrors of the countenance, nor dig- 
nified its brutal expression,. 

The soldiers and officers »w*-wumd. the ta- 
ble^ intermixed with the men of Liege,>crK» ^ 

them of the very lowest description; among 
whom Nikkei Block the butcher, placed near De 
la; Marck lumself, was distinguished by his tuck- 
ed up sleeves, which displayed arms smeared to 
the elbows with blood, as was the cleaver which 
lay on the table before him. The soldiers wore, 
most of them, their beards long and grisly, in 
imitation of their leader; had their hair plaited 
and turned upwards, in the manner that might 
beat improve the natural ferocity of their appear- 
aiice; and iotaxicattd, as many of them seemed 
to be^ partly with the sense ot triumph, and part- 
ly with the long Hbations of jpke which they had 
been cpiaffiftg, presented a sj^tacle at once hide- 
ous and'dwgUBting. The language which the\ 
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held, and the songs which they ftuog^withouteven 
pretending to pay each other the compliment oC 
listening, were so full of license and blasphemy, 
that Quentin blessed God that the extremity of 
the noise prevented, them from being intelligible 
to his companion. 

It only remains to say, of the burgers wha 
were associated with WiUiam de la Marck's sol- 
diers in this fearful revel that the wan faces and 
ansoui mien of the greater part showed that 
they either disliked their entertainment, or feared 
tfaetr companions; while some of lower educa- 
tion, or a ns^ure more brutal, saw only in the ex* 
cesses of the soldier a gallant bearing, which they 
voiild willingly imitate, and the tone of which 
they endeavoured. to catch so far as was possi* 
ble, and stimulated themselves to the task, by 
swallowing immense draughts of wide and 
^cAwars^ier^— indulging a vice which at all times 
was too common in the Low Countries. 

The preparations for the feast had been as dis- 
orderly as the quality of the company. The 
whole of the Bishop's plate«— ^nay, even that be* 
longing to the Church, for the Boar of Ardennes 
regarded not the imputation of sacrilege— were 
mingled with blackjacks, or huge tankards made 
of leather, and drinking horns of the most ordi* 
aary description* 

One circumstance of horror remains to be ad^ 
ded and accounted for; and we willingly leave the 
rest of the scene to the imagination of the reader* 
Amidst the wild license assumed by the soldiers 
of De la Marck, one who was excluded from the 
table, (a Lanzknecht, remarkable for his courage 
and for his daring behaviour during the storm of 
the evening,) had impudently snatched up a large 
silver goblet, and carried it off, declaring it should 
atone for bis loss of the share of the feast. The 

7 * 
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leader laughed tiU bis sides Aock at a jest so 
coageohilto'the character of the company; but 
tvhen aootlfer, less renowned, it woald seem, for 
audacity in batde, Tentured on using the «ame 
free4om) De la Marck iastantly put a check to a 
jocular practice, which would soon have cleared 
his- table of sdl the more valuable decorations;— - 
^^ Ho! by the spirit <^ the thunder!" he exclaim* 
ed, ^^ those who dare not be men when they face 
the enemy, must not pretend to be thieves aoBoiig 
tl^ir friends. What! thou frontless dastard 
thou — ^thou who didst wait for opened gate and 
lowered bridge, when Conrade Horst forced his 
way over moat and wall, must thou be nudaperti 
-*«-Knit him up to the stauBchions of the hall 
window!— «He shall beat time with his feet, while 
we drink a cup to his safe passage to the devil." 
The doom was scarce sooner pronounced than 
accomplished; and in a moment the wretch wres- 
tled out his last agonies, suspended from the iron 
bars. His body still hung there when Quentin 
and the others entered the hall, and, intercept- 
ing the pale moonbeam, thre^w on the castle fioov 
an uncertain shadow, which dubiously, yet fear- 
fully, intimated the nature of the substance that 
produced it. 

When the Syndic Pavilion was announced 
from mouth to mouth in this tumultuous meet- 
ing, he endeavoured to assume, in right of his 
authority and influence, an air of importance and 
equality, which a glance at the fearful object at 
the window, and at the wild scene around him, 
rendered it very difficult for him to sustain not* 
withstanding the exhortations of Peter, who whis- 
pered in his ear, with some perturbation, ^^ Up 
heart, master, or we are but gone men!" 

The Syndic maintained his dignity, however, 
as well as he could, in a short address, in which 
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h^ complimeixted the companj iipoo the great 
victory gained by the solaiers of De la Marck 
and the good citizens of Liege. * 

Ay," answered De la Mark, sarcastically, 
we have brought down, the game at last, qaoth 
my lady^s brach to the wiuf-hound. But ho! 
Sir Burgomaster, you come like Mars, with 
Beauty by yotir side. Who is this fair one?— 
Unveil, unveil-— no womaa calls her beauty her 
oiwn to^ght*" 

^^ It is ikiy daughter, noble leader," answered 
Pavilion; ^> and I and to pcay your forgiveness 
for her wearing a veil. ^ She has a vow for that 
effect to the Three Blessed Kings." 

*' I will absolve her of it presendy," said Dela 
Marck, *^ for here, with one stroke of a cleaver, 
^ will I consecirate myself Bbhop of Liege; and I 
trust one living bishop is worth three dead kings." 
There was a shuddering among the guests; 
for the community of Liege, and eveo some of 
the rude soldiers, reverenced the Kings of Co- 
logne, as they were commonly called, though 
^ they respected nothing else. 

*^ Nay, I mean no treascm against their de- 
iunct majesties," said De la Marck; ** only hi* 
shop I am determined to be. A pHnce both se- 
cular and ecclesiastical, having power to bind 
and loose, will best suit a band of reprobates such 
as you, to whom no one else would give absolu- 
tion. — ^But come hither, noble Burgomaster-»sit 
beside me, when you shall see me make a va- 
cancy for my own preferment.— Bring in our pre* 
decessor in the holy seat." 

A bustle took place in the hall, while Pavilion, 
excusing himself from the proffered seat of ho- 
nour, placed himself near the bottom of the table, 
his followers keeping dose behind him, not 
unlike a flock of sheep which may be sometimes 
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seen toatsemfak in the rear of an old beU-we^ 
ther, who is^ from office and authority, judged 
by them to have rather more courage than them* 
selves. Near the spot sat a very handsome lad, 
a natural son as was said, of the ferocious De la 
Marck, and concerning whom he sometimes 
showed aiection, and even tenderness. The 
mother of the hoy^ a beautiful concubine, had 
petished by a blow dealt her by the ferocious 
leader in a fit of drunkenness or jealousy; and her 
fate had caused her tyrant as much remorse as 
he was capable of feeling. His attachment to the 
surviving orphsm might be partly owing to these 
circumstances. Queotin, tvfao had learned this 
point of theleader^s character from the old priest, 
planted himself as close as he could to the youth 
in questipn; determined to make, in some way 
or other, either a hostage or a protector, should 
other means of safety fail them. 

While all stood in a kind of suspense, waiting 
the event of the orders which the tyrant had is- 
sued, one of Pavilion's followers whispered Peter, 
*^ Did not our master call that wench his daugh- 
ter?— Why, it cannot be our Trudchen. This 
strapping lass is taller by two inches; and there 
is a black lock of hair peeps forth yonder from 
imder her veil. By "Saint Michael of the Market- 
place, you might as well call a black bullock^s 
bide a white heifer's! 

^^ Hush! hush]" said Peter, with some pre- 
sence of mind-^**' What if our master hath a 
«imd to steal a piece of doe-vension out of the 
Bishop's park here, without our good dame's 
knowledge? And is it for thee or me to be a spy 
«Qhim2" 

^* That will not I, brother," answered the other, 
^ though I would not have thought of his turning 
^er-stealer at his years. Sappennent— *what a 
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shy Uity it is! See how she crouches down on 
yonder seat, behind lolk^s backs, to escape the , 
gaze of the Marckers. — But hold, hold; what af e 
they about to do with the poor old Bishop?" 

As lie spoke, the Bishop of Liege, Louis of ^ 
Bourbon, was dragged into the hall of his own' 
palace by the brutal soldiery. The dishevelled 
state of his hair, beard, and attire, bore witness 
to the ill*trea(tment he hiid already received; and 
some of his sacerdotal robes hastily flung over 
him, appeared to have been put on in scorn and 
ridicule of his quality and character. By good 
fortune, as Quentin was compelled to think it, the 
Countess Isabelle, whose feelings at seeing her 
protector- in such an extremity might have be- 
traiyed her own secret and compromised her safe- 
ty, was so situated as neither to hear or see what 
was about to take place; and Durward sedulous- 
ly interposed his own person before her, so as to 
keep her from observing alike, and from obser- 

Va»lv^« ... 

The scene which followed was short and fear- 
ful. Wljep the lyhjf^yr Pr i. 1nt n '""" '""""gj^^^ J^^ 

i^*^-^«scldot8tooi of the savage leader, although 
in former life only remarkable for his easy and 
good-natured temper, he showed in this e^remi- 
ty a sense of his dignity and noble blood, well be- 
coming the high race from which he was descend- 
ed. His look was composed and undismayed: 
his gesture, when the rude hands which dragged 
him forward were unloosed, was noble, and at the 
same time resigned, somewhat between the bear- 
ing of a feudal noble and of a Christian martyr; 
and so much was even De la Marckhimself stag- 
gered by the firm demeanour of his prisoner, atSi 
recollection of the eariy benefits he had received 
from him, that he seemed irresolute, cast down 
his eyes, and it was not until he had emptied a 
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large goblet of wine, that, resuouDg his haagfaty 
insolence of look and manner, he thus addressed 
his unfortunate captive:— ^^ Louis of Bourbon," 
said the truculent soldier, drawing hard his breathy 
clenching his hands, setting his teeth, and using 
the other mechanical actions to rouse up and sua^ 
tain his native ferocity of temper-^^^ I sought 
your friendship, and you rejected mine. What 
would you now give that it had been otherwise? 
—Nikkei, be ready." 

The butcher rose, seized his weapon, and steal- 
ing round behind De la Marck's chair, stood 
with it uplifted in his bare and sinewy arms, 

^^ Look at that man, Louis of Bourbon," said 
De la Marck again — ^^ What terms wilt tbou 
now offer, to escape this dangerous hour?" 

The Bishop cast a melanchdiy but unshaken 
look upon the grisly satellite, who seemed pre- 
pared to execute the will of die tyrant, and then 
he said with firmness, ^^ Hear me, William de la 

who deserve that name, hear the only terms I can 

offer to th is ruffian, — William de la Marck, thou 
Hmax siirrea up to s emmiu an Tpipcuctt ^u,, ' 

hast assaulted and taken the palace of a Prince 
of the Holy German Empire— -^lain his people*^ 
plundered his goods-— maltreated his person;— 
for this thou art liable to the Ban of the Empire 
— «hast deserved to be declared outlawed and'fu-< 
g^tive, landless and righdess. Thou hast done 
more than all this. More than mere human laws 
hast thou broken — more than mere human ven-* 
geance hast thou deserved. Thou hast broken 
into the sanctuary of the Lord— laid violent 
hands upon a Father of the Church — defiled the 
house of God with blood and rapine, like a sa- 
crilegious lobber— " 
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^^Hast thou yet done?'* said Be la MwreK^ 
fiercely interrapting him, and stamping with Us 
foot. . 

" No," answered the PrebUe, *• for I have not 
yet told thee the terms which yov demanded to 
hear from me." 

^' Go on," said I>€ la Marck; ^^ and let the 
terms please me better than the preface, or wo 
to thy grey head!*' And ftittging himself back in 
his seat, he grinded hb teeth, till the foam flew 
from his lips, as from the tttsk of the savage 
mmal whose name and spoik he bore. 

^^ Such are thy criaies/' resumed tfie Bishop, 
widi cidm determination; ^ now hear the terms, 
•which, as a merciM PHnce and a Christian Pre* 
late, setting aside ail personal offence, forgiving 
each peculiur injury, I condescend to o^er. Fling 
down thy leading staff-^renounce thy command 
-«*unbind thy prisonersp^restore thy spk>il— dis- 
tribute what else thou hast of goods, to relieve 
those whom thou hast made orphans and widows 
— 4irray thyself in sackcloth and ashes— take a 
palmer's staff in thy hand, and go on pilgrimage 
to Rome, and we will ourselves be intercessors 
for thee with the Imperial Chamber at Ratisbon 
for thy life, with our Holy Father the Pope for 
thy miserable soul." 

Wlule Louis of Bourbon proposed these terms, 
in a tone as decided as if he still occupied hts 
episcopal throne, and as if the usurper kneeled 
a suppliant at his feet, the tyrant slowly raised 
himself in his chair; the amazement with which 
he was at first filled giving way gradually to 
rage, until, as the Bishop ceased, he looked to 
Nikkei Blok, and raised his finger, without 
speaking a word. The ruffian struck, as if he 
had been doing his office in the common sham- 
bles, and the murdered Bishop sunk, without a 
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?'oaii, at the foot of his ^wn episcopal throne, 
he Iriegebis, who .were not prepared for so 
horrible a catastrophe, and who had expected to 
hear the conference end m some terms of ac- 
commodation, started up unanimously, with cries 
•f execration, mingled with shouts of vengeance. 

But William de la Marck, raising his tre- 
mendous voi<;e abo^e the tumult^ and shaking 
his clenched hand mpA extended arm, shouted 
aloud, ^* How now, ye porkers of Liege! ye wal- 
lowers in the mud of the Maes!'--Kio ye dare to 
mate 3''our8elyes with the Wild Boar of Arden- 
nes?" — Up, ye Bear's brood! (an expression by 
which he himaeU, and others, often designated 
his soldiers,) let these Flemish hogs see your 
tusks!'* 

Every one of his followers started up at the 
command, and mingled as^ they were among 
their late allies, prepared too for such a sur^ 
prisal, each had, in an. instant, his next neigh- 
bour by the collar, while his right hand bran- 
dished a broad dagger., that glimmered agains , 
lamplight and moonshine. Every arm was up- 
lifted, but no one struck; for the victims were 
too much surprised for resistance, and it was 
probably the object of De la Marck only to im- 
pose terror on his civic comrades. 

But the courage of Quentin Durward; prompt 
and alert in resolution beyond his years, and 
stimulated at the moment by all that could add 
energy to his natural shrewdness and resolution, 
gave a new turn to the scene. Imitating the ac« 
.tion of the followers of De la Marck, he sprung 
on Carl Eberson, the son of their leader, and 
mastering him with ease, held his dirk at the 
boy's throat, while he exclaimed, *^ Is that your 
game? then here I play my part.'' 
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''Hold! hold!" exclaimed De la Marck,'*it 
18 a jest — a jest! — Think you I would injure my 
good friends and allies of the city of Liege?-^ 
Soldiers, unloose your holds; sit down; take away 
the carrion, (giving the Bishop's corpse a thrust 
with his foot,) which hath caused this strife 
among friends, and let us drown unkindness in 
a fresh carouse." 

All unloosened their holds, and the citizens 
and soldiers stood gazing on each other, as if 
they scarce knew whether they were friends or 
f^es. Quentin Durward took advantage of the 
moment* » • 

" Hear me," he said, " Williai^ de la Marck, 
and you, burghers and citizeps of Liege; and do 
you, young sir, stand still, (for the boy Carl was 
attempting to escape from his gripe,) no harm 
shall befal you, unless another of these sharp 
jests shall pass round — " 

** Who art thou, in the fiend's name," said 
the astonished De la Marck, ^' who art come to 
hold terms and take hostages from us in our 
own lair— from us, who exact pledges from 
others, but yield them to no one?" 

*M am a servant of king Lewis of France," 
said Quentin, boldly; " an Archer of his Scot- 
tish Guards, as my language and my dress partly 
tell you. I am here to behold and to report your 
proceedings; and I see with wonder, that they 
are those of heathens, rather than Christians— 
of madmen, rather than men possessed of rea- 
son. The hosts of Charles of Burgundy will be 
instantly in motion against you all, and if you 
wish assistance from France, you must conduct 
yourself in a different manner.— For you, men 
of Liege, I advise your instant return to your 
own city, and if there is any obstruction offered 
to your departure, I denounce those by whom 
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it 18 offered, foes to my master, his most Chl'is-* 
tian Majesty of France'" 

^^ France and Liege! France and Liege!*' cried 
the followers of Pavilion, and several other citi- 
zens, whose courage began to rise at the bold 
language field by Quentin. 

^i France and Liege, and long live the gallant 
Archer! We will live and die with him." 

William de la Marck's eyes sparkled, and he 
grasped his dagger as if about to launch it at 
the heart of the audacious speaker; but glancing 
his eye around, he read something in the looks 
of his soldiers, which even he was obliged to 
respect. Many of them were Frenchmen, and 
all of them knew the private support which Wil- 
liam had received, both in men and in money, 
from that kingdom; nay, some of them'^were 
rather startled at the violent and sacrilegious ac- 
tion which had been just committed. The name 
of Charles of Burgundy, a person likely to re^ 
sent to the utmost the deeds of that night, and 
the extreme impolicy of at once quarrelling with 
the Liegeois and provoking the Monarch of 
France, made an appalling impression on their 
minds, confused as their intellects were. De la 
Marck, in short, saw he would not be supported, 
even by his own band, in any further act of vio- 
lence, and relaxing the terrors of his brow and 
eye, declared that ^^ he had not the least design 
against his good friends of Liege, all of whom 
were at liberty to depart from Schonwaldt at 
their pleasure; although he had hoped they would 
revel one night with him, at least, in honour of 
their victory." He added, with more calmness 
than he commonly used, that ^^ he would be rea- 
dy to enter into negociation concerning the par- 
tition of spoil, and the arrangement of measures 
for their mutual defence, either the next day, or 
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as soon after as they would. Meantime, he 
trusted that the Scottish gentleman would ho- 
nour his feast by remaining all night kt Schon- 
waldt." 

The ydung Scot returned his thanks, but said, 
his motions must be determined by those of Pa- 
vilion, to whom he was directed particularly to 
attach himself; but that, unquestionably, he would 
attend him on his next return to the quarters of 
the valiant William de la Marck. 

^^ If you depend on my motions,'^ said Pavil- 
ion, hastily, ^* you are likely to quit Schonwaldt 
without an instant's delay; — and, if you do not 
come back to Schonwaldt, save in my company, 
you are not likely to see it again in a hurry «'' 

This last part of the sentence the honest citi- 
zen muttered to himself, afraid of the conse- 
quences of giving audible vent to feelings which, 
nevertheless, he was unable altogether to sup- 
press« 

^^ Keep close about me, my brisk Kurschner 
lads,'' he said to his body-guard, *^ and we will 
get as fast as we can out of this den of thieves." 
Most of the better classes of the Liegeois 
seemed to entertain similar opinions with the 
Syndic, and there was not so much joy amongst 
them at the obtaining possession of Schonwaldt, 
as now seemed to arise from the prospect of 
getting safe out of it. They were suffered to 
leave the castle without opposition of any kind; 
and glad was Quentin when he turned his back 
on those formidable walls. 

For the first time since they had entered that 
dreadful hall, Quentin ventured to ask the young 
Countess how she did. 

" Well, well," she answered, in feverish haste, 
^^ excellently well-«do not stop to ask a question; 
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let U8 not lose an instant in words-— Let us fly*^— . 
let us flyj" 

She endeavoured to mend her pace as she 
spoke; but with so little success, that she must 
have fallen from exhaustion, had not Durward 
supported hen With the tendeniess of a mo- 
ther, when she conveys her infant out of dan* 
ger, the young Scot raised his precious charge 
in his arms; and, while she encircled his neck 
with one arm, lost to every other thought, save 
the desire of escaping, he would not have wish- 
ed one of the risks of the night unencpuntered, 
since such had been the conclusion* 

The honest burgo-master was, in his turn, sup* 
ported and dragged forward by his faithful coun- 
sellor Peter, and another of his clerks; and thus, 
in breathless haste, they reached the banks of the 
river, encountering many strolling bands of citi* 
zens, who were eager to know the event of the 
siege, and the truth of certain rumours already 
afloat, that the conquerors had quarrelled among 
themselves. 

Evading their curiosity as they best could, 
the exertions of Peter and some of his compan* 
ions, at length procured a boat for the use of the 
company, and with it an opportunity of enjoying 
some repose, equally welcome to Isabelle, who 
continued to lie almost motionless in the arms of 
her deliverer, and to the worthy burgo-master, 
who, after delivering a broken string of thanks 
to Quentin Durward, whose mind was at the 
time too much occupied to answer him, began a 
long harangue, which he addressed to Peter, up- 
on his own courage and benevolence, and the 
dangers to which these virtues had exposed him, 
on this and other occasiops. 

" Peter, Peter," he said, resuming the com- 
plaint of the preceding evening; " if I had not 
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had a bold heart, I would never have stood out 
against paying the burghers twentieths, when 
every other living soul was willing to pay the 
same.-— Ay, and then a less stout heart had not 
seduced me into that other battle of Saint Tron, 
where a Hainault man-at-arms thrust me into a 
muddy ditch with his lance, which neither heart 
nor hand that I had could help me out of, till 
the battle was over* — Ay, and then, Peter, my 
<:ourage seduced me into too straight a corslet, 
which would have been the death of me, but for 
this gsdlant young gentleman, whose trade is 
fighting, whereof I wish him heartily joy. And 
then for my tenderness of heart, Peter, it has 
Qiade a poor man of me— that is, it would have 
made a poor man of me, if I had not been tol- 
erably well to pass in this wicked world;— and, 
Heaven knows, what trouble it is like to bring 
on me yet, with ladies, and countesses, and keep- 
ing of secrets, which, for aught I know, may 
cost me half my fortune, and my neck into the 
bargain." 

Quentin could remain no longer silent, but 
assured him, that whatever danger or damage 
he should incur on the part of the young lady 
now under his protection, should be thankfully 
acknowledged, and as far as was possible repaid. 
" I thank you, young master squire archer, 
I thank you," answered the citizen of Liege; **' but 
who was it told you that I desired any repay- 
ment at your hand for doing the duty of an 
honest man?— I only regretted that it might cost 
me so and so; and I hope I may have leave to 
say so much to my lieutenant, without either 
grudging my loss or my peril." 

Quentin accordingly concluded that his pre- 
sent friend was one of the numerous class of be- 
nefactors to others, who take out their reward 

*8 
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in grumbling, without meaning: more than, by 
showing their grievances, to exalt a little the 
idea of valuable service by which they have iu'^ 
curred them, and therefore prudently remained 
silent, anJ suffered the Syndic to maunder on to 
his lieutenant concerning the risk and the loss he 
had encountered by his zeal for the public good, 
and his disinterested services to individuals,. un- 
til they reached his own habitation. 

The truth was, that the honest citizen, felt ' 
that he had lost a little consequence by suffering 
the young stranger to take the lead at the crisis 
which had occurred at the castle^faall of Schon- 
waldt; and however delighted with the effect of 
Durward's interference at the moment, it seem* 
ed to him, on reflection, that he had sustained 
a diminution of importance, for which he en 
deavoured to obtain compensation, by exagger^ 
ating the claims which he had upon the grati-, 
tude of his country in general, his friends in 
particular, and more especially still, on the Coun« 
tess of Croye, and her youthful protector. 

But when the boat stopped at the bottom of 
his garden, and he had got himself assisted on 
shore by Peter^ it seemed as if the touch of his 
own threshold had at once dissipated these feel* 
ings of wounded self-opinion and jealousy, and 
converted the discontented and obscured dema- 

J^ogue into the honest, kind, hospitable, and 
riendly host. He called loudly for Trudchen, 
who presently appeared, for fear and anxiety 
would permit few within the walls of Liege to 
sleep during that eventful night. She was charg- 
ed to pay the utmost attention to the care of the 
beautiful and half-fainting stranger; and admir« 
ing her personal charms, while she pitied her 
distress, Gertrude discharged the hospitable du« 
ty with the zeal and affection of a sister. 
Late as4t now was, and fatigued as the Syn- 
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die appeared^ Quentin^ on his aide, had difficul- 
ty to escape a flask of choice and costly wine, as 
old as the battle of Azincour; and must have 
submitted to take his share, however unwilling, 
bu^ for the appearance of the mother of the 
family, whom Pavilion's loud summons for the 
keys of the cellar brought forth from her bed- 
room. She was a jolly little round-about wo- 
man, who had been pretty in her time, but whose 
principal characteristics for several years had 
been a red and sharp nose, a shrill voice » and a 
determination that the Syndic, in consideration 
of the authority which he exercised when abroad, 
should remain under the rule of domestic disci- 
pline at home. 

So soon as she understood the nature of the 
debate between her husband and her guest, she 
' declared roundly; that the former, instead of 
having occasion for more wine, had got too 
much already; and far from using, in further- 
ance of his request, any of the huge bunch of 
keys which hung by a silver chain at her waist, 
she turned her back on him without ceremony, 
and ushered Quentin to the neat and comforta- 
ble apartment in which he was to spend the 
night, amid such appliances to rest and comfort 
as probably he had till that moment been en«> 
tirely a stranger to; so much did the wealthy 
Flemings excel, not merely the poor and rudie 
Scots, but the French themselves, in all the 
conveniences of domestic life. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE FLIGHT. 



In spite of a mixture of joy and fear, doubt, 
anxiety, and other agitating passions, the ex- 
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hausting fatigues of the preceding day were pow- 
erful enough to throw the young Scot into a 
deep and profound repose, which lasted until 
late on the succeeding day; when his-worthy host 
entered the apartment, with looks of care on his 
brow. 

He seated himself by his guest's beside, and 
began a long and complicated discourse upon 
the domestic duties of a marriage life, and es- 
pecially upon the awful power and right supre- 
macy which it became married men to sustain 
in all differences of opinion with their wives. 
Quentin listened with some anxiety. He knew 
that husbands, like other belligerent powers, 
were sometimes disposed to sing 7e Deum^ ra- 
ther to conceal a defeat than to celebrate a vic- 
tory; and he hastened to probe the'^matter more 
closely, by ** hoping their arrival had been at- 
tended with no inconvenience, to the good lady 
of the household." 

"Inconvenience!— no," answered the burgo- 
master — ^^ No woman can be less taken unawares 
than Mother Mabel — always happy to see her 
friends — always a clean lodging and a handsome 
meal ready for them, with God's blessing on bed 
and board — No woman on earth so hospitable- 
only 'tis pity her temper is something particu- 
lar." 

*' Our residence here is disagreeable to her, in 
short?" said the Scot, starting out of bed, and 
beginning to dress himself hastily. "Were I 
but sure the Lady Isabelle were fit for travel 
after the horrors of the last night, we would not 
increase the offence by remaining here an instant 
longer." 

" Nay," said Pavilion, " that is just what the 
young lady herself said to Mother Mabel; and 
truly I wish you saw the colour that came to her 
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face as she said it-— a milk-maid that has dcated 
five miles to market against the frost wind is a 
lily compared to it— I do not wonder Mother 
Mabel may be a little jealous, poor dear soul." 

*-*• iEias the lady Isabelle then left her apart- 
ment?'^ said the youth, continuing his toilette 
operations with more despatch than before* 

** Yes,'' replied Pavilion; " and she expects 
your approach with much impatience, to deter- 
nckine which way you shall go— since you are 
both determined on going?— But I trust you 
will tarry breakfastf" 

*^ Why did you not tell me this sooner?" said 
Durward, impatiently. 

" Softly-softly,'' said the Syndic;* « I have 
told it you too soon, I think, if it puts you into 
such a hasty fluster. Now I have some more 
matter for your ear, if I saw you had some pa- 
tience to listen to me." 

, ^^ Speak it, worthy sir, a& soon and at East aa 
you can— I listen devoutly/' 

^^ Well, then," resumed the burgo-master, 
*'^ I have but one word to say, and that is, that 
Trudchen, who is as sorry^to part with yonder 
pretty lady as if she had been some sister of 
her's, wants you to take, some other disguise, 
for there is word in the town that the Ladies of 
Croye travel the country in pilgrim's dresses, 
attended by a French Life-guardsman of the 
Scottish Archers; and it is said one of them was 
brought into Schonwaldt last night by a Bohe* 
mian after we had left it; and it was said still 
farther, that he had assured WiUiam de la 
Marck that you were charged with no message 
either to him or to the good people of Liege, 
and that you had stolen away the young Coun- 
tess, and travelled with her as her paramour— 
And all this news hath come from Schonwaldt 
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this morning; and it has been told to us and the 
other councillors, who know not well what to ad- 
vise, for though our own opinion is that William 
de la Marck has been a thought too rough both 
with the Bishop and with ourselves, yet there 
is a great belief that he is a goodnatured soul 
at bottom^ — that is, when he is sober— and that 
he is the only leader In the world to command 
us against the Duke of Burgundy; — and, in 
truth, as matters stand, it is partly my own 
mind that we must keep fair with him, for we 
have gone too far to draw back." 

^^ Your daughter advises well," said Quentin 
Durward,^ abstaining from reproaches or ex- 
hortations, which he saw would be alike useless, 
to sway a resolution which had been adopted by 
the worthy magistrate, in compliance at once 
with the prejudices of his party and the incli- 
nation of his wife—" Your daughter counsels 
well— We. must part in disguise, and that in- 
stantly. We may, I trust, rely upon you for 
the necessary secrecy, and for the means of es- 
cape?" 

With all my heart— with all my heart," said 
the honest citizen, who, not much satisfied with 
the dignity of his own conduct, was eager to 
find some mode of atonement. " I cannot but 
remember that I owed you my life last night, 
both for unclasping that accursed steel doublet, 
and helping me through the other scrape, which 
was worse, for yonder Boar and his brood look 
more like devils than men. . So I will be true to 
you as blade to haft, as our cutlers say, who are 
the best in the whole world. Nay, now you 
are ready, come this way-— you shall see how 
far I can trust you." 

The Syndic led him fromthe chamber in which 
he had slept to his own counting-room, in which 
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hef transacted his affairs of business; and after 
bolting the door, and casting a piercing and care- 
ful, eye around him, he opened a concealed and 
vaulted closet behind the tapestry, in which stood 
more than one iron chest. He proceeded to open 
one which was full of guilders, and placed it at 
Quentin's discretion, to take whatever sum he 
naight think necessary for his companion's ex- 
penses and his own* 

As the money with which Quentin was fur- 
nished onlesivingPlessis was now nearly expend- 
ed, he hesitated not to accept the sum of two 
hundred guilders; and by doing so took a great 
weight from the mind of Pavilion, who consid- 
ered the desperate transaction in which he thus 
voluntarily became the creditor, as an atonement 
for the breach of hospitality which various con- 
siderations in a great measure compelled him to 
commit. 

Having carefully locked his treasure- chamber, 
the wealthy Fleming next conveyed his ^uest to 
the parlour, where, in full possession of her ac- 
tivity of mind and body, though pale from the 
scenes of the preceding night, he found the 
Countess attired in the fashion of a Flemish 
maiden of the middling class. No other was 
present except Trudchen, who was sedulously 
employed in completing the Countesses dress, 
and instructing her how to bear herself. She 
extended her hand to him, which, when he had 
reverently kissed, she said to him, '^ Seignor 
Quentin, we must leave our friends here, un- 
less I would bring on them a part of the mi- 
sery which has pursued me ever since my fa- 
. ther's death. You must change your dress and 
go with roe, unless you also are tired of befriend- 
ing a being so unfortunate. 
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« I !— -I tired of being your attendant K— T« 
the end of the earth will I guard yov^l But you 
—you yourself— are you equal to th^ task you 
undertake? — Can you, after the terrors of last 
night " 

** Do not recall thejn to my memory," an- 
swered the Countess; *^ I remember but the con* 
iiision of a horrid dream.— *Has the excellent 
Bishop escaped?" 

^^ I trust he is in freedom," said Quentin, 
making a sign to Pavilion, who seemed about 
to enter on the dreadful narrative, to be silent. 

^^ Is it possible for us to rejoin himP^^-Hath 
he gathered any power?" said the lady. 

" His only hopes are in Heaven," said the 
Scot; ^*^ but wherever you wish to go, I stand 
by your side, a determined guide and guard." 

^^ \^'e will consider," said Isabelle; and after 
a moment's pause, she added, ^^A convent would 
^ be my choice, but that I fear it would prove a 

weak defence against those who pursue me." 

** Hem ! hem !" said the Syndic; ** I could not 
well recommend a convent within the district of 
Liege; because the Boar of Ardennes, though in 
the main a brave leader, a trusty confederate, 
and a well-wisher to our city, has, nevertheless, 
rough humours, and payeth on the whole litde 
regard to cloisters, convents, nunneries, and the 
like. Men say that there are a score of nuns— - 
that is, such as were nuns— who inarch always 
with his company." 

"Get yourself in readiness hastily, Seignor 
Durward," said Isabelle, interrupting this de- 
tail, " since to your faith I must needs commit 
myself." 

No sooner had the Syndic and Quentin left 
the room, than Isabelle began to ask at Gertrude 
various questions concerning the roads, and so 
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forth, with such clearness of spirit and perti- 
nence, that the latter could not help exclaiming, 
**^ I<ady, I wonder at you!— I have heard of mas- 
culine firmness, but yours appears to me more 
than belongs to humanity.'' 

** Necessity," answered the Countess — "ne- 
nessity, my friend, is the mother of courage, as 
of invenidon. No long time since, I fainted when 
I saw a drop of blood shed from a trifling cut — 
I have since seen life-blood flow around me, I 
may say, in waves, yet I have retained my senses 
and my< self-possession. — Do no think it was an 
easy task," she added, laying on Gertrude's arm 
a tremUiing hand, although she still spoke with 
a firm voice; ^ the little world within me is like 
a garrison besieged by a thousand foes, whom 
nothing but the most determined resolution can 
keep from storming It on every hand, and at 
every liibment. Were my situation one whit 
less perilous than it is— were I not sensible that 
my only chance to escape a fate more horrible 
than death, is to retain my recollection and self- 
possession-— Gertrude, I would at this moment 
throw myself into your arms, and relieve my 
bursting bosom by such a transport of tears and 
sorrow, as never rushed from a breaking heart!" 

*' Do not do so, lady!" said the sympathizing 
Fleming; " take courage, tell your beads, throw 
yourself on the care of Heaven; and* surely, if 
ever Heaven sent a deliverer to one ready to 
perish, that bold and adventurous young gen-p 
tleman must be designed for yours. There is 
one, too," she added, blushing deeply, " in whom 
I have some interest. Say nothing to my father; 
but I have ordered my bachelor, Hans Glover, 
to wait for you at the eastern gate, and never to 
see my face more, unless he brings word that he 
has guided you safe from the territory." 
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To kiss her tenderly was the only way m 
which the young Countess could express her 
thanks to the frank and kind-hearted city-mai- 
den, who returned the embrace affectionately, 
and added, with a smile, *^ Nay, if two maidens 
and their devoted bachelors cannot succeed in a 
disguise, and an escape, the world is changed 
from what I am told it wont to be." 

A part of this speech again called the colour 
into the Countess's pale cheeks, which was not 
lessened by Quentin's sudden appearance. He 
entered completely attired as a Flemish boor of 
the better class, in the holiday suit of Peter, who 
expressed his interest in the young Scot by the 
readiness with which he parted with it for his 
use; and swore, at the same time, that, were he 
to be curried and tugged worse than ever was 
bullock's hide, they should make nothing out of 
him, to the betraying of the young folks. Two 
stout horses had been provided by the activity of 
Mother Mabel, who really desired the Countess 
and her attendant no harm, so that she could 
make her own house and family clear of the 
dangers which might attend upon harbouring 
them. She beheld them mount and go off with 
great satisfaction, after telling them that they 
would find their way to the east gate by keep- 
ing their eye on Peter, who was to walk in that 
direction as their guide, but without holding any 
visible communication with them. 

The instant her guests had departed, Mother 
Mabel took the opportunity \o read a long prac- ' 

tical lecture to Trudchen upon the folly of read- 
ing romances, whereby the flaunting ladies of 
the court were grown so bold and venturous^ 
that, instead of applying to learn some honest 
housewifery, they must ride, forsooth, a damsel* 
erranting through the country, with no better 
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attendant than some idle squire, debauched page, 
•r rake4ielly archer from foreign parts, to uie 
great danger of their health, the impoverishing 
of their substance, and the irreparable prejudice 
of their reputation. 

All this Gertrude heard in silence, and with- 
out reply; but, considering her character, it might 
be doubted whether she derived from it the prac- 
tical inference which it was her mother's purpose 
to enforce. 

Meantime, the travellers had gained the east- 
efin gate of the city, traversing crowds of people, 
who were fortunately too much busied in the 
political events and rumours of the hour, to give 
any attention to a couple who had so little to 
render their appearance remarkable. They pass- 
-ed the guards in virtue of a permission obtained 
for them by Pavilion, but in the name of his 
eolleas^e Rouslaer, and they took leave of Pe- 
ter Geislaer with a friendly, though brief, ex- 
exchange of good wishes on either side. Imme- 
diately afterwards, they were joined by a stout 
young man, riding a good gray horse, who pre- 
sently made himself known as Hans Glover, the 
bachelor of Trudchen Pavilion. He was a young 
fellow with a good Flemish countenance — not, 
indeed, of the most intellectual cast, but arguing 
more hilarity and good-humour than wit, and, 
as the Countess could not help thinking, scarce 
worthy to be bachelor to the generous Trudchen, 
He seemed, however, fully desirous to second 
the views which she had formed in their favour; 
for, saluting them respectfully, he asked the 
Countess in Flemish, on which road she desired 
to be conducted? 

^ Guide me,'' said she, ^^ towards the nearest 
town on the frontiers of Brabant." 

^^ You have then settled the end and object of 
your journeyF" said Queiitiri, approaching his 
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horse to that of Isabelle, and speaking Frencl), 
which their guide did not understand. 

" Surely," replied the young lady; " for situ- 
ated as I now am, it must be of no small detriment 
to me if I were to prolong a journey in my pre- 
sent circumstances, even though the terminatioa 
should be a rigorous prison." 
" A prison?" said Quentin. 
^^ Yes, my friend, a prison; but I will take 
care that you shall not share it." 

'' Do not talk*— do not think of me," said Qjuen- 
tin. ^' Saw I you but safe, my own concerns are 
little worth minding," 

^^ Do not speak so loud," said the Lady Isa- 
belle;'**ybu will surprise our guide— you see he 
has already rode on before us;" — for, in truth, 
the good-natured Fleming, doing as he desired 
to be done by, had removed from them the con* 
straint of a third person upon Quentin's first mo- 
tion towards the lady.—" Yes," she continued, 
when she noticed they were free from observa- 
tion, " to you, my friend, my protector— why 
should I be ashamed to call you what Heaven 
has made you to me— to you it is my duty to 
say, that my resolution is taken to return to my 
native country, and to throw myself oft the mer- 
cy of the Duke of Burgundy. It was mistaken, 
though w^-meant advice, which induced me 
ever to withdraw from his protection, and place 
myself under that of the crafty and false Louis 
of France." 

"And you resolve to become the bride, then, 
of the Count of Campo- basso, the unworthy fa- 
vourite of Charles?" 

Thus spoke Quentin, with a voice in which 
internal agony struggled with his desire to as- 
sume an indifferent tone, like that of the poor 
condemned criminal, when, affecting a firmness 
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which he is far from feeling, he asks if the death- 
warrant be arrived. 

'* No, Durward, no,'' said the Lady Isabelle, 
sitting up erect in her saddle, '' to that hated 
condition all Burgundy's power shall not sink a 
daughter of the House of Croye. Burgundy 
may seize on my lands and fiefs, he may impri- 
son my person in a convent; but that is the worst 
I have to expect; and worse than that I will en- 
dure ere I give my hand to Campo-basso." 

^^The worst!" said Quentin; *^ and what worse 
can there be than plunder and imprisonment?— 
Oh, think, while you have God's free air around 
you, and one by your side who will hazard life 
to conduct you to England, to Germany, even 
to Scodand, in all of which you will find gener- 
ous protectors— O, while this is the case, do not 
resolve so rashly to abandon the means of liber- 
ty, the best gift that Heaven gives!— O, well 
sung a poet of my own land— 

<< Ab, Freedom is a noble tbing— 
Freedom makes man to haye likingp— 
Freedom .tbe zest to pleasure g^yes— - 
He lives at ease who freely lives. 
Grief, sickness, poortitb, want, are all 
Stimm'd up within the name of thrall." 

She listened with a melancholy smile to her 
guide's tirade in praise of liberty; and then an- 
swered, after a moment's pause, ** Freedom 
is for man alone— woman must ever seek a pro- 
tector, since nature made her incapable to de- 
fend herself. And where am I to find one?— 
In the voluptuary Edward of England — in the 
inebriated Wenceslaus of Germany — in Scot- 
land? — Ah, Durward, were I your sister, and 
could you promise me shelter in some of those 
mountain-glens which you love to describe, 
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where, for charity, or for the few jewels I have 
preserved, I might lead an unharassed life, and 
forget the lot I was born to*— *Could you pro- 
mise me the protection of some honoured ma« 
tron of the land— of some baron whose heart 
was as true as his sword-— that were indeed a 
prospect, for which it were worth the risk of 
farther censure to wander farther and wider!" 

There was a faultering tenderness of voice, 
with which the Countess IsabeUe made this ad- 
mission, that at once filled QueiStin with a sen- 
sation of joy, and cut him to the very heart. 
He hesitated a moment ere he tnade an answer, 
hastily reviewing in his mind the possibility 
there might be that he could procure her shel- 
ter in Scotland; but the melancholy truth rushed 
on him, that it would be alike base and cruel to 
point out to her a course, which he had not the 
most distant power or means to render safct 
*• Lady," he aaid at last, " I should act foully 
against my honour and oath of chivalry, did I 
suffer you to ground any plan upon the thoughts 
that I have the power in Scotland to afford you 
other protection, than that of the poor arm which 
is now by your side. I scarce know that my 
blood flows in the veins of an individual who 
now lives in my native land. The Knight of 
Innerquharity stormed our casde at midnight, 
and cut off all that belonged to my name. Were 
I again in Scotland, pur feudal enemies are nu- 
merous and powerful, I single and weak; an4 
even had the King a desire to do me justice, he 
dared riot, fgr the sake of redressing the wrongs 
of a poor individual, provoke a chief who rides 
with five hundred horse." 

" Alas!*' said the Countess, " there is then 
no comer of the world safe^ from oppression, 
since it rages as unrestrained amongst those 



wild hills which afford so few objects to covet, 
as in our rich and abundant Lowlands!' ' 

*^ It is a sad truth, and I dare not deny it,'' said 
the Scot, ^^that, for little more than the plea- 
sure of revenge and the lust of bloodshed, our 
hostile clans do the work of executioners on each 
other; and Ogilvies and the like act the same 
scenes in Scotland, a^ de la Marck and his rob* 
bers do in this country." 

^ No more of Scotland, then,'^ said Isabelle, 

with a tone of indifference, either real or affect* 

ed— >' no more of Scotland,-^which indeed I 

mentioned but in jest, to see if you really dared 

recommend to me, as a place of rest, the most 

distracted kingdom in Europe. It was but a 

trial of your sincerity, which I rejoice to see 

may be relied on, even when your partialities 

are most strongly excited. So, once more, I 

will think of no other protection than can be 

afforded by the first honourable baron holding 

of Duke Charles, to whom I am determined to 

render myself." 

^ And why not rather betake yourself to your 
own estates, and to your own strong castle, as 
you designed when at Tours?" said Quentin. 
** Why not call around you the vassals of your 
fathei', and make treaty with Burgundy, rather 
than surrender yourself to him? Surely there 
must be many a bold heart that would fight in 
your cause; and I know at least of one, who 
would willingly lay down his life to give exam* 
pie." 

** Alas!" said the Countess, ^ that scheme, the 
suggestion of the crafty Louis, and, like all which 
he ever suggested, designed more for his advan- 
tage than for mine, has become impracticable, 
since it was betrayed to Burgundy by the 4pu« 
ble traitor Zamet Hayraddin. My kinsman was 
then imprisoned, and my houses garrisoned. 
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« 

Any attempt of mine would but expose my vas- 
sals tu the vengeance of Duke Charles; and why 
should I occasion more bloodshed than has al- 
ready taken place oh so worthless an account? 
No, I will submit myself to my Sovereign as a 
dutiful vassal, in all which shall leave my per- 
sonal freedom of choice uninfringed; the rather 
that I trust my kinswoman, the Countess Hame- 
line, who first counselled, and indeed urged my 
flight, has already taken this wise and honoura- 
ble step." 

^^ Your kinswoman!" repeated Quentin, awa- 
kened to recollections to which the young Count* 
ess was a stranger, and which the rapid succes- 
sion of perilous and stirring events, had, as mat- 
ters of nearer concern, in fact banished from 
his memory. 

"Ay — my Cousin— *the Countess Hameline of 
Croye— know you aught of her?" said the Count- 
ess Isabelle; " I trust she is now under the pro* 
tection of the Burgundian banner. You are si- 
lent. Know you aught of her?" 

The last question^ urged in atone of the most 
anxious inquiry^ obliged Quentin to give some 
account of what he knew of the Countess's fate. 
He mentioned that he had been summoned to 
attend her in a flight from Liege, which he had 
no doubt the Lady Isabelle wbuld be partaker 
in — he mentioned the discovery that had been 
made after they had gained the forest— -and fi- 
nally, he told his own return to the castle, and 
the circumstances in which he found it. But 
he said nothing of the views with which it was 
plain the Lady Hameline had left the Castle of 
Schonwaldt, and as little about the floating re- 
port of her having fallen into the hands of 
William de la Marck. Delicacy prevented his 
even hinting at the one^ and regard for the feel- 
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toga ef hu companion, at a moment when 
strength and exertion were most demanded of 
her, prevented him from alluding to the latter, 
which had, besides, only reached him as a mere 
rumour. 

This tale, though abridged of these impoi^tant 
particulars, made a strong impression on the 
Countess Isabelle, who, after riding some time 
in silence, said at last, with a tone of cold dis- 
pleasure, *^ And so you abandoned my unfortu- 
nate relative in a wild forest, at the mercy of a 
vile Bohemian and a traitorous waiting woman? 
Poor kinswoman, thou wert w(mt to praise this' 
youth's good faithl'' 

*^ Had I not done so, madam,'' said Quentin, 
not unreas€»iably offended at the turn thus giv- 
en to his gallantry, ^^ what had been the fate of 
one to whose service I was far more devotedly 
bound? Had I not left the Countess Hameline 
of Croye to the charge of those to whom she 
had herself selected as counsellors and advisers, 
the Countess Isabelle had been ere now the 
bride of William de la Marck, the Wild Boar 
of Ardennes." 

^^ You are right," said the Countess Isabelle, 
in her usual manner; ^^and I who have the ad- 
vantage of your unhesitating devotion, have 
done you foul and ungrateful wrong. But Oh! 
my unhappy kinswoman; and the wretch Mar- 
thpn, who enjoyed so much of her confidence 
and deserved it so little-^it was she that intro- 
duced to my kinswoman the^ wretched Zamet 
and Hayraddin Maugrabin, who, by their pre- 
tended knowledge in soothsaying and astrology, 
obtained a great ascendancy over her mind; it 
was she who, strengthening their predictions, en- 
couraged her in— -I know not what to call them— - 
delusions concerning matches and lovers, which 
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her age rendered ungraceful and improbable^ 
I doubt not that, from the beginning, she had 
been surrounded by these snares by Louis of 
France, in order to determine us to take refuge 
at his court, or rather to put ourselves into his 
power; after which rash act on our part, how 
unkingly, unknightly, ignoble, ungentlemahly- 
like, he hath conducted himself towards us, you, 
Quentin Durward, can bear witness. But alas! 
my kinswoman— -what think you will be her 
fate?" 

Endeavouring to inspire hopes which he 
scarce felt, Durward answered, that the avarice 
of these people was stronger than any other pas* 
sion; that Marthon, even when he left them, 
seemed to act rather as the Lady Hameline's 
protectress; and, in fine, that it was difficult to 
conceive any object these wretches could ac- 
complish by the ill-usage or murther of the 
Countess, whereas they might be gainers by 
treating her well, and putting her to ransoni. 

To lead the Countess Isabelle's thoughts from 
this melancholy subject, he frankly told her the 
treachery of the Maugrabin, which he had dis- 
covered in the night-iquarter near Namur, and 
which appeared the result of an agreement be- 
twixt the King and William de la Marck. Isa- 
belle shuddered with horror and then recover- 
ing herself, said, ^^ I am ashamed, and I have 
Binned in permitting myself so far to doubt of 
the saints* protection, as for an instant to have 
thought the accomplishment -of a scheme so ut- 
terly cruel, ba^e, and dishonourable, while there 
are pitying eyes in Heaven to look down on hu- 
man miseries. It is not a thing to be thought 
of with fear or abhorrence, but to be rejected 
as such a piece of incredible treachery and vil- 
luiny, as it were atheism to believe could ever 
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be successful. But I now see plainly why that 
hypocritical Marthon often seemed to foster 
every seed of petty jealousy or discontent be- 
twixt my poor kinswoman and myself^ whilst 
she always mixed with flattery, addressed to her 
who was present, whatever could prejudice her 
against her absent sister. Yet never did I dream 
she could have proceeded so far as to have 
caused my once affectionate kinswoman, to have 
left me behind in Schonwaldt, when she made 
her own escape.'* 

^^ Did she not mention to you, then?" said 
Quentin. 

No," replied the Countess, **but she alluded 
to son^e communication which Marthon was to 
make to me. Ta say truth, my poor kinswo- 
man's head was so turned by the mysterious 
jargon of the miserable Hayraddin, whom that 
day she had admitted to a long and secret con- 
ference, and she threw out so many strange 
hints, that — that — in short, I cared not to press 
on her, when in that humour, for any explana- 
tion. Yet it was cruel to leave me behind 
her." 

^^ I will excuse the Lady Hameline from such 
unkindness," said Quentin; ^^ for such was the 
agitation of the moment, and the darkness of the 
hour, that, I believe, the Lady Hameline as cer* 
tainly conceived herself accompanied by her 
niece, as I at the same time, deceived by Mar- 
thon's dress and demeanour, supposed I was in 
the company of both the Ladies of Croye, and of 
her especially," he added, with a low but de- 
termined voice , *' without whom the wealth of 
worlds would not have tempted me to leave 
Schonwaldt." 

Isabelle stooped her head forwards, and seemed 
scarce to hear the emphasis with which Quentin 
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had spoken. But she turned her face to him 
again when he began to speak of the policy of 
Louis, and it ww not difficult for them, by mu* 
tual conununication, to ascertain that the Bohe- 
SEiian brothers, with their accomplice Marthon, 
had been the agents of that crafty monarch, al- 
though Zamet, the elder brother, with a perfidy 
peculiar to his race, had attempted to play a 
double game, and had been punished according- 
ly. In the same humour of mutual confidence, 
and forgetting the singularity of their own situa- 
tion^ as well as the perils of the road, the tra- 
vellers pursued their journey for several hours, 
only stopping to refreMi their h<HiBesat a retired 
dorff, or hamlet, to which they were conducted 
by Hans Glover, who, in all other respects, as 
well as in leaving them> much to their own free- 
dom in conversation, conducted himself Uke a 
person of reflection and discretion. 

Mdkntime, the artificial distinction which di- 
vided the two lovers, for such we ms^ now 
teras them, seemed dissolved, or removed, by 
the circumstances in which they were placed; 
for if the Countess boasted the higher rank, and 
was by birth entitled to a fortune incalculably 
larger than that of the youth, whose revenue 
lay in his sword, it was to be considered that, 
for the present, she was as poor as him, and for 
her safety, honour, and life, exclusively indebt- 
ed to his presence of mind, valour, and devo- 
tion. They spoke not indeed of love, for though 
the young lady, her heart full of gratitude and 
confidence, might have pardoned such a de- 
claration, yet Quentin, on whose tongue there 
was laid a check, both by natural timidity 
and by the sentiments of chivalry, would have 
held it an unworthy abuse of her situation 
had he said any thing which could have die 
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appearance of abusing the opportunitias wMch 
it afforded them. They spoke not then of love, 
but the thoughts of it .were on both sides un* 
avoidable; and thu^i they; ^^^ placed in that re^ 
lation to esrch other, in which jii^eiitijaQents of mu«>' 
tual regard are rather uRtiemtOQljd that announ- 
ced, and which, with the fre^ofm which it per- 
mits, and the uncertainties which attend it, often 
form^ the, most de^lightful hours of human exist- 
ence, and as frequently lead to those which are 
darkened by disappointment, fickleness, and aU 
the pains of blighted hope and unrequited attach- 
ment. ; 

It was two hours after upon, when they were 
alarmed by the report of the guide, who, with 
paleness and horror ia his countenance, said that 
they were pursued by a party of De la Marck's 
Schwarz^reitem, These soldiers, or rather ban- 
ditti, were levied in the Lower Circles of Ger- 
many, and resembled the Lanzknecht in every 
particular, except that the former acted as light 
cavalry. To maintain the name of Black Troop«* 
ers, and to strike additional terror into their ene- 
mies, they usually .rode on black chargers, and 
smeared with black ointment their arms and ac- 
Goutrements, in which operation their hands and 
faces often had their share. In morals and in fe- 
rocity these Schwarz-reiters emulated their pe- 
destrian brethren the Lanzknechts. On looking 
back, and discovering along the long level road 
which they had traversed a cloud of dust advan* 
cing, with one or two of the headmost troopers 
riding furiously in front of it, Quentia addressed 
his companion-—*^ Dearest Isabella, I have no 
weapon left save my sword; but since I cannot 
fight for you, I will fly with you. Could we gain 
yonder wood that is before us before they, come 
up, we may easily ^nd means.to cscape.'^^ ^ '>OQ€> 

VOL. n 10 i^XOUc*-^ 
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" So be It, my only friend," Baid Isabelle, 
pressing her horse to the gallop; ^^ and thou, 
good fellow," she added, addressing Hans Glo- 
ver, ^^ get thee off to another road, and. do not 
partake our misfortune and danger." 

The honest Fleming shook his head, and an- 
swered her generous exhortation, with Netn nein 
das geht nichtSj and continued to attend them, 
all three riding towards the shelter of the wood 
as fast as their jaded horses could go, pursued, 
at the same time, by the Schwarz-reiters, who 
increased their pace when they saw them fly. 
But notwithstanding the fatigue of the horses, 
still the fugitives being unarmed, and riding 
lighter in consequence, had considerably the ad- 
vantage of the pursuers, and were within about 
a quarter of a mile of the wood, when a body of 
men-at-arms, under a knight's pennon, was disco- 
vered advancing from the cover, so as to inter- 
cept their flight. 

" They have bright armour," said Isabelle; 
^^ they must be Burgundians^ — Be they who they 
will, we must yield to them, rather than to the 
lawless miscreants who pursue us." 

A moment after, she exclaimed, looking on the 
pennon, ^' I know the cloven heart which it dis- 
plays; it is the banner of the Count of Creve- 
coeur, a noble fiurgundian— to him I will surren- 
der myself." 

Quentin Durward sighed; but what other al* 
ternative remained— and how happy would he 
have been but an instant before, to have been 
certain of the escape of Isabelle, even under worse 
terms. They soon joined the band of Crevecaur, 
and the Countess demanding to speak to the 
leader, who had halted his party till he should' 
reconnoitre the Black Troopers; and as he gazed 
on her with doubt and uncertainty, she said, ^^ No- 



ble Cottnt,'-r-l8abeUe of Craye^ the daughter of 
your old companion in arms. Count Remold of 
Croye, renders herself, and asks protection from 
your valour for her and hers." . 

*^ Thou shalt have it, fair kinswoman, were it 
against a host^— always excepting my liege Lord 
of Burgundy.. But there is little time to talk of 
it.— These filthy-looking fiends have made a halt, 
as if they intended to dispute the matter. By 
Saint George of Burgundy, they have the inso- 
lence to advance against the.banner of Crevecceur! 
—-What, will not 5ie knaves be ruled?— -Damian, 
my lance— -Banner advance — Lay your spears in 
the rest— <CreveccBur-to the Rescue!" 

Crying his war-cry, and followed by his men- 
at-arms, he galloped forwards to charge the 
Schwars^-reiters.. 



CHAPTER VU. 

THE SURRENDER. 

JRescae or Bone, Sir Knigfat, I am yonr captive 
Deal with me what yoyr nobleness suggests — 
Thinking the chance of war may one day place you 
Where I must now be reckoned— i' the roll 
Of melancholy priionen. 

Jincmfmous. 

The skirmish betwixt the Schwarz-reiters and 
the Burgundian men«at*arms lasted scarcely five 
minutes, so soon were the former put to the rout 
by the superiority of the latter, in armour, weight 
of horse, and military spirit. In less than the 
space we have mentioned, the Count of Creve- 
cceur, wiping his bloody sword upon his horse's 
mane ere he sheathed it, came back to the verge 
of the forest, where Isabelle had remained a spec« 
tator of the combat. One part of his people fol- 
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lowed him, while the other continued to pursue 
the flying eiiemy ibr a little space along the 
causeway. 

" It is shame," said the Count, " that the 
weapons of knights and gentlemen should be soil- 
ed by the blood of those brutal swine.'' 

So saying, be returned his weapon to the 
sheath^ and added, ^^ This is a rough welcome 
to your h.ome, my pretty cousin, but wandering 
princesses must expect such adventures. And 
well I came up in time^ for, let me assure you, 
the Black Troopers respect a countess's coronet 
as little as a country-wench's coif, and I think 
your retinue is not qualified for much resis- 
tance." 

" My Lord Count," said the lady Isabelle, 
" without further preface, let me know if I am 
a prisoner, and where you are to conduct me." 

" You know, you silly child," answered the 
Count, *^ how I would answer that question, did 
it rest on me. But you, and your foolish match- 
making, marriage-hunting aunt, have made such 
wild use of your wings of late, that I fear you 
must be contented to fold them up in a cage for 
a little while. For my part, my duty, and it is 
a sad one, will be ended when I have conducted 
you to the Court of the Duke, at Peronne; for 
which purpose, I hold it necessary to deliver the 
command of this reconnoitring party to my ne- 
phew, Count Stephen, while I return with you 
thither, as I think you may need an intercessor-— 
And I hope the young giddy- pate will discharge 
his duty wisely," 

" So please you, fair uncle," said Count Ste- 
phen, ^ if you doubt my capacity to conduct the 
men-at-arms, even remain with them yourself^ 
and I will be the servant and guard of the Count- 
ess Isabelle of Croye." 

**No doubt, fair nephew," answered bis 
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unck, ^^ this were a goodly improvement on my 
scheme; but methinks I like it as well * in the 
way I planned it* Please you, therefore, to take 
notice, that your .business here is not to hunt 
after and stick these black hogs, for which you 
seemed but now to have felt an especial voca- 
tion, but to bring me true tidings what is going 
forward in the country •f Liege, concerning 
which we hear such \yild rumours. Let some 
half a score of lances follow me, and the rest 
remain with my banner, under your guidance.'' 

" Yet one moment, Cousin of Crevecceur|" 
said the Countess Isabelle, ^^ and let me, in yield* 
ing myself prisoner, stipulate at least for the 
safety of those who have befriended me in my 
misfortunes. Permit this good fellow, my trus- 
ty guide, to go back unharmed to his native town 
of Liege." 

" My nephew," said Crevecdeur, after looking 
sharply at Glover's .honest breadth of counte- 
nance, ^^ shall guard this good fellow, who seems, 
indeed, to have little harm in hini, as far into the 
territory as he himself advances, and then leave 
him at liberty." 

^* Fail not to remember me to the kind Ger- 
trude," said the Countess to her guide, and add- 
ed, taking a string of pearls from under her veil, 
^ Pray her to wear this in remembrance of her 
unhappy friend.'? 

Honest Glover took the string of pearls, and 
kissed, with clownish gesture, but with sincere 
kindness, the fair hand which had found such a 
delicate mode of remunerating his own labours 
and peril. 

" Umph! signs and tokens!" said the Count; 
** any further bequests to make, my fair cousin? 
—It is time we were on the way." 

" Only," said the Countess, makii\K3Pn effort 

10 * 
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to speftk^ *^ that you will be pleased to be favour^ 
able to this — this — this young gentleman*" 

** Umph!" said Crevecceur, casting the same 
penetrating glance on Quentin which he had be- 
stowed on Glover, but apparently with a much 
less satisfactory result^ and mimicking, though 
not offensively, the embarrassment of the Count- 
ess.— -^^ Umph!— Ay,«^thi8 is a blade of another 
temper.— And pray, my cousin, what has this— 
this — ^this very young gentleman done, to deserve 
such intercession at your hands?'^ 

^^ He has saved my life and honour," said the 
Countess, reddening with shame and resentment. 

Quentin also blushed v^ith indignation, but 
wisely concluded, that to give vent to it might 
only make matters worse. 

" Life and honour? — Umph!"— said again thd 
Count Crevecoeur: " methinks it would have been 
as well, my counsin, if you had not put yourself 
in the way of lying under such obligations to this 
very young gentleman.— But let it pass. The 
young gentleman may wait on us, if his quality 
permit, and I will see he has no injury — only, I 
will myself take the office of protecting your life 
and honour, and may perhaps find for him some 
fitter duty than that of being a squire of the bo- 
dy to damosels errant;" 

** My Lord Count," said Durward, unable to 
keep silence any longer, " lest you should talk of 
a stranger in slitter terms than you might af- 
terwards think becoming, I take leave to tell you, 
that I am Quentin Durward, an Archer of the 
Scottish Body-guard, in which, as you well know, 
none but gentlemen and men of honour are en- 
rolled." 

^* I thank you for your information, and I kiss 
your hands, Seignor Archer," said CrevecoBur, 
In the s||toc tone of raillery. *^ Have the good- 
ness to n||)|¥ith me to the front of the party." 



Ab Qucntiti moved onward atthe comnnmd of 
tfie Count, who had now the power, if not the 
right, to dictate his motions, he observed that the 
Lady Isabelle followed his motions with a look 
of anxious and timid interest, which amounted 
almost to tenderness,, and the sight of which 
brought water into his own eyes. But he remem- 
bered that he had a man^s part to sustain before 
Crevccoeur, who, perhaps of -all the chivalry in 
France or Burgundy, was least like to be moved 
to any thing but laughter by a tale of true-love 
sorrow. He determined, therefore, not to wait 
his addressing him, but to open the conversation 
in a tone which should assert his claim to fair 
treatment, and to more respect than the Count, 
offended perhaps at finding a person of such in* 
ferior note placed so near the confidence of his 
high-bom and wealthy cousin, seemed disposed 
to entertain for him, 

** My Lord Count of Crevecoeur," he said, in 
a temperate but firm tone of voice, " may I re- 
quest of you, before our interview goes farther, 
to tell me if I am at liberty, or am to account 
myself your prisoner?" 

" A shrewd question," replied the Count, 
" which, at present, I can only answer by ano- 
ther — Are France and' Burgundy, think you, at 
peace or war with each other?" 

" That," replied the Scot, ** you, my lord, 
should certainly know-better than I. I have been 
absent from the court of France, ^nd have heard 
no news for some time." 

" Look you there," said the Count; " you see 
how easy it is to ask questions, but how difficult 
to answer them. Why I myself, who have been 
at Peronne with the Duke for this week and bet- 
ter, cannot resolve this riddle any more than 
you; and yet Sir Squire, upon solution of that 
question depends the said point, whether you are 
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prisoner or firee man; and, for the present^ I 
must hold you as the former — Only if you have 
really and honestly been of service to my kins- 
woman, and if you are candid in you answers to 
the questions I shall ask, affairs shall stand the 
better with you." 

" The Countess of Croye," said Quentin, " is 
best judge if I have rendered any service, and to 
her I refer you on that matter. My answers you 
will yourself .judge of when you ask me your 
questions." 

" Umph! — haughty enough," muttered the 
Count of Crevecoeur,^^ and very like one that 
wears a lady^s favour in his hat, and thinks he 
must carry things with a high tone,, to honour 
the precious remnant of silk and tinsel.-— < Well, 
sir, I trust it will be no abatement of your dig^ 
nity, if you answer me how- long you have been 
about the person of the Lady Isabelle of Croye?" 

** Count of Crevecoeur," said Quentin Dur- 
ward, ^^ if I answer questions which are asked in 
a tone approaching towards insult, it is only lest 
injurious inferences should be drawn from my 
silence respecting one to wKom we are both obli- 
ged to render justice. I have acted as escort to 
the Lady Isabelle since she left France to retire 
into Flanders.'' 

" Hi ! ho!" said the Count; "and that is to 
say, since she fled from Plessis-les-Tours?-— You, 
an Archer of the Scottish Guard, accompanied 
her, of course, by the express orders of King 
Louis?" 

However little Quentin thought himself in- 
debted to the of King of France, who in contriving 
the surprisal of the Countess Isabelle by William 
de la Marck, had probably calculated on the 
young Scotchman being slain in her defence, he 
did not yet conceive himself at liberty to betray 
any trust which Louis had reposed, or had seem- 
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«d to repose in him, and therefore replied to 
Count Crevecceur's inference, ^' that it was suffi* 
cicQt for him to have the authority of his supe- 
rior officer for what he bad done, and he inquir- 
ed no further.'* 

. ^* It is quite sufficient,'* said the Count. ^^ We 
know the King does not permit his officers to 
send the Archers of his Guard to prance like pa* 
ladins by the bridle -rien of wandering ladies, 
without he hath some politic purpose to serve. 
It will.be difficult for King Louis to continue to 
aver so boldly, that he knew not of the Ladies of 
Croye's having escaped from France, ^nce they 
were escorted by one of his own Life-guard.—- 
And whither, .Sir Archer, was your retreat di- 
rected?" - 

"To Liece, my lord," answered the Scot; 
*' where the ladies desired to be placed under the 
protection of the late Bishop." 

** The late Bishop!" exclaimed the Count of 
Crevecceur; " is Louis of Bourbon deadf— Not 
a word of his illness had reached the Duke*-^Of 
what did he die?" 

*•* He sleeps in a l^loody grave, my lord— that 
is, if his murderers have conferred one on his 

remains." 
"Murdered!" exclaimed Crevecceur again — 

'' Holy Mother of Heaven! — ^young man, it is 

impossible." 

" I saw the deed done with my own eyes, and 

many an act of horror besides." 

^^ Saw it! and made not in to help the good 

Prelate!" exclaimed the Count; " or to raise the 

castle- against his murderers?— Know 'st thou not, 

that even to look on such a deed, without resisting 

it, is profane sacrilege?" • 

" To be brief, my lord," said Durward, "ere 

this act was done, the cattle was stormed by the 
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blood-thirsty William de la Marck, with hdp of 
the insurgent Liegeois/' 

'^I am struck with thunder," said Crevecoeur. 
y^ Liege in insurrection!-— 'Schonwaldt taken!— -the 
Bishop murdered! — Messenger of sorrow, never 
did one man unfold such a packet of woes!— 
Speak*— kne w you of this assault— of this insurrec- 
tion—of this murder?— Speak— thou art one of 
Louis's trusted archers, and it is he that has aim- 
ed this painful arrow. — Speak, or I will have thee 
torn with wild horses!" 

" And if I am so torn, my lord, there can be 
nothing rent out of me, that may not become a 
true Scottish gentleman. I know no more of 
these villainies than you, — was so far from beiqg 
partaker in them, that I would have withstood 
them to the uttermost, had my means, in a twen- 
tieth degree equalled my inclination. But what 
could I do;— they were hundreds, and I but one. 
My only care was to rescue the Countess Isa- 
belle, and in that I was happily successful. Yet, 
had I been near enough when the ruffian deed 
was so cruelly done on the old man, I had saved 
his gray hairs, or I had avenged them; and as 
it was, my abhorrence was spoken loud enough 
to prevent other horrors." 

** I believe thee, youth," said the Count;— 
^^thou art neither of an age nor nature to be 
trusted with such bloody work, however well 
fitted to be the squire of dames. But alas! for 
the kind and generous Prelate, to be murdered 
on the hearth where he so often entertained the 
stranger with Christian charity and princely boun- 
ty— and that by a wretch! a monster! a porten* 
tous growth of blood and cruelty!— bred up in 
the very hall where he has embrued his hands in 
his benefactor's blood! But J know not Charles 
of Burgundy— nay, I should doubt of the justice 
Off heaven^ if vengeance be not as sharp, and sud- 
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den, and severe, as this villainy has been unexam* 
pled in atrocity. And, if no other \iwere to pur*- 
sue the murderer,'' — here he paused, grasped 
his sword, then quitting his bridle, struck both 
gauntietted hands upon his breast, until his cors- 
let clattered, and finally held them up to heaven, 
as he solemnly continued—** I— I, Philip Crcvc- 
coBur of Cordes, make a vow to God, Saint Liam<- 
bert, and the Three Kings of Cologne, that small 
shall be my thought of other earthly concerns, 
till I take full revenge on the murderers of the 
good Louis of Bourbon, whether 1 find them in 
forest or field, in city or in country^ in hill or 
plain, in king's court, or in God's church! and 
thereto I pledge lands ai^d living, friends and 
followers, life and honour. So help me God and 
Saint Lambert of Liege, and the Three Kings of 
Cologne!" 

When the Count of Crevecceur had made his 
vow, his mind seemed in some sort relieved from 
the overwhelming grief and astonishment with 
which he had heard the fatal tragedy that had been 
acted at Schonwaldt, and he proceeded to ques* 
tion Durward more minutely concerning the par- 
ticulars of that disastrous affair, which the Scot, 
noways desirous to abate the spirit of revenge 
which the count entertained against William de 
la Marck, gave him at full length* 

^ But those blind, unsteady, faithless, fickle 
beasts, the Liegeois,'^ said the Count, *'* that they 
should hav% combined themselves with this inex- 
orable robber and murderer, to put to death their 
lawful Prince." 

Durward here informed the enraged Burgun- 
dian that the Liegeois, or at least the better class 
of them, however rashly they had run into the 
rebellion against their Bishop, had no design, so 
far as appeared to him, to aid in the execrable 
deed of De la Marck; but, on the contrary^ 
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would have prevented it if they had had the 
nfteans, and were struck with horror when they 
beheld it.*' 

^* Speak not of the faithless, inconstant, pie* 
beian rabble!" said CreveccBur. "When they took 
arms against a Prince, who had no fault, save 
that he was too kind and too good a master for 
such a set of ungrateful slaves-*^when they arm« 
ed against him, and broke into his peaceful house, 
what was there in their intention but murder.^-— 
when they banded themselves with the wild Boar 
of Ardennes, the greatest homicide in the marches 
of Flanders, what eke could there be in his pur- 
pose but murder, which is the very trade he 
lives byf And again, wash not one of their own 
vile rabble who did the very deed, by thine own 
account? — I hope to see their canals running 
blood by the light of their burning; houses. Oh, the 
kind, noble, generous lord, whom they have mur- 
dered! — Other vassals have rebelled under the 
pressure of imposts and penury; but the men of 
Liege, in the fulness of insolence and plenty ."-^- 
He again abandoned the reigns of his war-horse^ 
and wrung bitterly the hands, which his mail- 
gloves rendered untractable. Quentin easily saw 
that the grief which he manifested was augment- 
ed by the bitter recollection of past intercouse 
and friendship with the sufferer, and was silent 
accordingly; respecting feelings which he was un- 
willing to aggravate, and at the same time felt it 
impossible to sooth. • 

But the Count of Crevecoeur returned again 
and again to the subject — ^questioned him on 
every particular of the surprise of Schonwaldt, 
and the death of the Bishop; and then suddenly, 
as if he had recollected something which had 
escaped his memory, demanded what had become 
of the Lady Hameline, and why she was not with 
her kinswoman? " Not," he added contemptu- 
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oualjT^s^^tliat I consider her aba^snce as at all a 
loss to the Countess IsabeUc; for, although she 
was her kinswoman, and updn the whole well- 
meaning) yet the Court of Cocagne never pro- 
duced such a fantastic fool; and I hold it for 
certain, that her niece^ whom I have always ob- 
served to be a modest and orderly young woman, 
was led into the absurd frolic of flying from Bur- 
j|undy to France, l^ that blundering, romantic, 
old, match-making and match-seeking idiot!" 

What a speech for a romantic lover to hear 
and to hear, too, when it would have been ridicu- 
lous in him to attempt what it was impossible 
for him to achieve,.— namely, tp convince the 
Count, by force of arms, that he did foul wrong 
to the Coilntess*— the peerless in sense jts in beau- 
ty — in terminjg her a modest and orderly young 
woman; qualities which might have been predi- 
cated with propriety of the daughter of a sun- 
burnt peasant, who lived by goading the oxen, 
while her father held the plough. And then, to 
suppose her under the domination and supreme 
guidance of a silly and romantic aunt!— 4he 
slander should have been repelled down the 
slanderer's throat. But the open, though severe, 
physiognomy of the Count of Creveceeur, the 
total contempt which he seemed to entertain foir 
those feelings which were* uppermost in Quen- 
tin's bosom, overawed him; not for fear of the 
Count's fame in arms — ^that was a risk 'which 
would have increased his desire of making out 
a challenge-— but in dread of ridicule, the wea- 
pon of all others most feared by entiiasiasts of 
every description, and which, from its predomi- 
nance over such minds, often checks what is ab- 
surd, and often smothers that which is noble. 

Under the influence of this fear, of becoming 
an object of scorn rather than resentment, Dur- 
ward, though with some pain, confined his reply 
to a confused account of the Lady Hameline ha<^ 
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ving made her escape from Schonwaldt before 
the attack took, places He could not, indeed, 
have made his story very distinct, without 
throwing ridicule on the near relation of Isabel- 
le, and perhaps incurring some himself, as hav- 
ing been the object of her preposterous expecta* 
tions. He added to his embarrassed detail, that 
he had heard a report, though a vague one, of 
the Lady Hameline having agaia fellen into the 
hands of William de la Marck. 

^^ I trust in Saint Lambert that he will marry 
her,'^ said Crevecceur; ^* as^ indeed, he is like 
enough to do, for the sake of her money-bags; 
wd equally like to knock her upon the head, so 
soon as these are either secured in his own grasp ^ 
or, at farthest, emptied." 

The Count then proceeded to ask so many 
questions concerning the mode in which both 
ladies had conducted themselves on the journey, 
the degree of intimacy to which they admitted 
Quentin himself, and other trying particulars, 
that, vexed and ashamed and angry, the youth 
was scarce able to conceal, his embarrasment 
from the keen- sighted soldier and courtier, who 
seemed suddenly disposed to take leave of him, 
saying, at the same time, ^^ Umph— I see it is 
as I conjectured, on one side at least; 1 trust the 
other party has kept her senses better.— Come, 
Sir Squire, spur on, and keep the van, while I 
fall back to discourse with the Lady Isabelle. I 
think I have learned now sq much from you, 
that 1 can talk to her of these sad passages with* 
out hurting her nicety, though I have fretted 
your's a little. — Yet stay, young gallant— -one 
word ere you go. You have had, 1 imagine, a 
happy journey through Fairy -land— all full of 
heroic adventure, and high hope and wild min- 
streMike delusion, like the gardens of Morgaine 
la Fay. Forget it all, young soldier," he added, 
touching him cm thf shoulder; ^^ remember yon- 
der lady only as the honoured Countess of 
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Ctojr&->«forget her as a wandering and adven- 
turous damsel: And her friends— -one of them I 
can answer for-— will remember^ on their part, 
,wly the services you have done her^ and forget 
the unreasonable reward which you hs&ve had the 
boldness to propose to yourself." 

Enraged that he had been unable to conceal 
from the sharp-sighted Crevecoeur feelinga which 
the. Count, seemed to consider as the object of 
ridicule, Quentin replied^ indignantly, "sMy 
Lord Count, when I require advice . of you, I 
will ^sk it; whep I denianil assistance of you, it 
will be time enough to refuse it; wheQ I set pe«» 
culiar v^lue on ybjur opinion of me, it will not be 
too late to express it," • 

"Heyday!" said the Count; "I have come 
between Amadiis and Oriana, and must expect a 
challenge to the list!" 

>* You speak as if that were an impossibility," 
said Quentin— ." When I broke a lance with the 
Duke of Orleans, it * was against a breast in 
which flowed better blood than that of Creve- 
xijceiir^ — When I measured swords with Dunois, 
I engaged a better warrior!" 

"Now Heaven nourish thy judgment^ gentle 
youth," said Grevecc&ur. " ff thou speak'st 
truth, thou hast had singular luck in this world; 
and, truly, if it be the pleasure of Providence 
exposes thee to such trials, without a beard on 
thy lip, thou wilt be mad with vanity ere thou 
writest thyself man. Thou canst not move me 
to anger, though thou may'st to mirth. Believe 
me, though may'st have fought with Princes, 
and played the champion for Countesses, by some 
of chose freaks which Fortune will sometimes 
exhibit, thou art by no means the equal of those 
of whom thou hast been either the casual c>ppo- 
nent, or more^/^sual companion, I can allow 
thee, like a youth who has listened to romances 
till he fancied himself a Paladin, to form pretty 
dreams for some time; btit thou must not be «n^« 
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gry at a well* m^aniag friead, diough he «hake 
thee something roughly by the shoulders to awake 
thee.'' 

'' My Lord Count," said Quentin, '' my fa- 
mily—" 

** Nay, it was not utterly of family that I 
spoke," said the Count; *•*' but of rank, fortune, 
high station, and so forth, which place a distance 
between various degrees and classes of persons. 
As for birth, all men are descended from Ad«n 
and Eve." 

"My JLord Count," repeated Quentin, **my 
ucestors, the Durwards of Gleii-houlakin*-— " 

**Nay," said the Count, *Mfyou claim a far- 
ther descent f|^r them than from Adam, I haye 
done! Good^ven to you." 

He reined back his horse, and paused to join 
the Countess, to whom, if possible, bis insinuar 
tions and advices, however well meant, w«re 
still more disagreeable than to Quentin, who, as 
he rode on, muttered to himself, " CoLd-blood- 
dd, insolent, overweening coxcomb!—- Would 
that the next Scottish Archer who has his har* 
quebuss pointed at thee, may not let thee off so 
easily as I did!" 

In the evening they reached the town of Char- 
leroi, on the Sambre, where the Count of Creve- 
coeur had determined to leave the Countess Isa- 
belle, whom the terror and fatigue of yesterday, 
joined to a flight of 6fty miles since morning, tind 
the various distressing sensations by which it was 
accompanied, had made incapable of travelling 
farther, with safety to her health. The Count 
consigned her, in a state of great exhaustion, to 
the care of the Abbess of the Cistercian convent, 
in Charleroi, a noble lady to whom both the fa- 
milies of Crevecffiur and Croye were related, 
and in ^hose prudence and kindness he could 
fepose confidence. 

Crevecoeur himself only stopped to recom- 
atead the utmost catftion to the governor of a 
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small 9ttrgundian garrison who occupied the 
place, and required him slso to mount a guard 
of honour upon the convent during the resi* 
dence of the Countess Idabelle of Croye,? — ^os- 
tensibly to secure her safety, but perhaps se- 
cretly to prevent her attempting to escape. The 
Count only assigned as a cause for the garrison 
being vigilant, some vague rumours which he 
had heard of disturbances in the Bishoprick of 
I»iege« But he was determined himself to be 
the first who should carry the formidable news 
of the insurrection and the murder of the Bish* 
op, in all their horrible reality, to Duke Charles; 
and for that purpose, having procured fresh 
horses for himself and suite, he mounted with 
the resolution of continuing his journey to Pe- 
rontie without stopping for repose; and informing 
Quentin Durward that he must attend him, he 
n^de, at the same time, a mpck apology for 
parting fair company, but hoped, that to so. de- 
voted a squire of dames a night's journey by 
moonshine would be more agreeable, than su^ 
pinely to yield himself to slumber like an ordi- 
nary mortal* > 

Quentin, already sufficiently afflicted by find- 
ing that he was to be parted from Isabelle, long- 
ed to answer this taunt with an indignant defi- 
ance; but aware that the Count would only 
laugh at his anger, and despise his challenge, he 
resolved to wait son^e future time, when he 
might have an opportunity of obtaining some 
amends from this proud lord, who, though for 
^very different reasons, had become nearly as 
odious to him as the Wild Boar of Ardennes 
hitnself. . He therefore assented to Crevecoeur's 
proposal, as to what he had no choice of decli- 
ning, and they pursued in company, and with aU 
the ^dispatch ihey could exert, the road between 
Charleroi and Peronne. 

11* 
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CBAPTER VIII. 

THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 

No human quality is so well wove 
In warp and woof, but there's some flaw m it 
IVe known a braye man fly a shepherd's cur, 
A wise man so demean him, dfivelling idiocy 
Had well nigh been ashamed on't* For your crafty, 
Your worldly*wise mao^ he, above the rest, 
Weaves hts own snares so fine he's often caught in them* 

Old Play- 

QuENTiN, during the earlier part <)f the night- 
journey, had to combat with that bitter heart- 
ache, when youth parts, and probably for ever^ 
with her he loves. As, pressed by the urgency of 
the moment, and the impatience of Crevecoeur, 
they hasted on through the rich lowlands of Hai- 
nault, under the benign guidance of a rich and 
lustrous harvest-moon, she shed her yellow in* 
fluence over rich and deep pastures, woodland, 
and com fields, from which the husbandmen were 
using her light to withdraw the grain, such was 
the industry of the Flemings even at that period: 
she shown on broad, level, and fructifying ri- 
vers, where glided the white sail in the service of 
commerce, uninterrupted by rock or torrent, be- 
side lively quiet villages, whose external decency 
and cleanliness expressed the ease and comfort 
of the inhabitants;— she gleamed upon the feu* 
dal castle of many a gallant baron and knight, 
with its deep moat, battlemented court, and high 
belfry, for the chivalry of Hainault was renowned 
among the nobles of Europe;— and her light dis*^ 
played at a distance, in its broad beam, the gi* 
gantic towers of more than one lofty Minster. 

Yet all this fair variety, however differing from 
the waste and wilderness of his own land, inter- 
rupted not the . course of Qentin's regrets 4ind 
sorrows. He had left his heart behind him, when 
he departed from Charleroi; and the only reflec- 
tioB which the fortHer journey inspired was that 



every atep w^ carrying him fiirther from Isa^ 
belle. His imagination was taxed to recall every 
word she had spoken, every liDok she had direct- 
ed towards him; and,- as happens frequently in 
such cases, the impression made upon his ima- 
gination by the recollection of these particulars, 
was even stronger than the realities themselves 
had excited. 

At length, after the cold hour of midnight was 
past, in spite alike of love and of sorrow, the ex- 
treme fiitigue which Quentin had undergone the 
two preceding day 9 began to have an effect on 
him, which his habits of exercise of every kind, 
and his singular alertness and activity of charac- 
ter, as well as the painful nature of the reflections 
which occupied his thoughts, had hitherto pre- 
vented his experien^ng. The ideas of his mind 
began to be so little corrected hy the exertions of 
his senses, worn out and deadened as the latter 
now were by extremity of fatigue, that the visions 
which the former drew superseded or perverted 
the information conveyed by the Uunted organs 
of seeing and hearing; and Durward was only 
sensible that he was* awake by the exertions which 
sensible of the peril of his situation^ he occasion- 
ally made, to resist falling into a deep and dead 
sleep. £very now and then, a strong conscious- 
ness of the risk of falling from or with his horse 
roused him to exertion and animation; but ere 
long his eyes again were dimmed by confused 
shades of all sorts of mingled colours, the moon- 
light landscape swam before them, and he was 90 
much overcome with fatigue, that the Count of 
CrevecoBur observing his condition, was at length 
compelled to order two of his attendants, one to 
each rein of Durward's bridle, in order to pre- 
vent the risk of his falling from his horse. 

When, at length, they reached the town of 
Landrecy, the Count in compassion to the youth, 
who had now been, in a great measure, without 
sleep for three nights, flowed himself and kr 
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retinue a halt of four hours, for rest and re« 
freshmest. 

Deep and souud were ^uentio's slumbers, un- 
' til they were broken by the sound of the c<>untU 
trumpet, and the cry of his Fouriers and har- 
bingers, *' Debout! debout!-<.Ha! Messires, en 
route, en route!"— Yet, unwelcomely early as the 
tones came, they awaked him a different being^ 
in strength and spirits from what he had fallen 
asleep. Confidence in himself and his fortunes 
returned with his reviving spirits, and with the 
rising sun. He thought of his love no longer 
as a desperate and fantastic dream, but as a high 
and invigorating principle, to be cherished in his 
bosom, although he might never propose to him- 
aelf, under all the difficulties by which he was be- 
set, to bring it to any jarosp^rous issue. — " The 
pilot," he reflected, " steers his bark by the polar 
star, although he never expepts to become pos- 
sessor of it; and the thoughts of Isabelle of Croye 
shall make me a worthy man-at-arms, though I 
may never see her more* When she hears that 
a Scottish soldier, named Quentin Durward, dis- 
tinguished himself in a well- fought field, or left 
his body on the breach of a disputed fortress, she 
will remember the companion of her journey, as 
one who did all in his power to avert the snares 
and misfortunes which beset it,.and perhaps will 
honour his memory with a tear, his coffin with a 
garland." 

In this manly moo<l of bearing his misfortune, 
Quentin felt himself more able to receive and re- 
ply to the jests of the Count of Crevecoeur, who 
passed several on his alleged effeminacy and in-> 
capacity of undergoing fatigue. The young Scot 
accommodated himself so good humouredly to 
the Count's raillery, and replied at once so hap- 
pily and so respectfully^ that the change of his 
tone and manner made obviously a more favour- 
able impression on the Count than he bad enter- 
tained from his prisoner'3 conduct during the- 



preceding evening, when, rendered irrittble by 
die feelings of his situatipn, he was alternately 
moodily silent or fiercely argumentative. 

The veteriin soldier beg^n at length to take 
notice of him, as a pretty fellow, of whom some* 
thing might be made; and more than hinted to 
him, that, would he but resign his situation in 
the Archer-guard of France, he would under* 
take to have him enrolled in the household- of 
the Duke of Burgundy in an honourable condi- 
tion, and would himself take care of his advance- 
ment. And although Quentin, with suitable ex- 
pressions of gratitude, declined this favour at 
present, until he should find out how far he had 
to complain of his original patron. King Louis, 
he, nevertheless, continued to be on good terms 
with the Count «f Crevecceur; and, while his 
enthusiastiie mode of thinking, and his foreign 
and idiomatical manner of expressing himself, 
often excited a smile <m the grave cheek of the 
Count, that smile had lost all that it had of sar- 
castic and bitter, and did not exceed the limits 
of good humour and good manners. 

Thu^ travelling on with much more harmony 
than on the preceding day, the litde party came 
at last within two miles of the famous and strong 
town of Peronne, near which the Dajpe of Bur- 
gundy's army lay encamped, ready, as was sup* 
posed, to invade France; and, in opposition to 
which, Louis XI, had himself assembled a strong 
force near Saint Maxence, for the purpose of 
bringing to reason his over-powerful vassal. 

Peronne, situated upon a deep river, in a flat 
country^ and surrounded by strong bulwarks and 
profound moats, was accounted in ancient, as in 
modem times, one of the strongest fortresses in 
France.* The Couq% of Creveccsur, his retinue, 

^ * Indeed, though lying on an exposed and warUke fron- 
tier, it was never taken by an enemy, but presenred the 
proud name of Peronne la Pucelle, until the Duke of Wei- 
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and his pri8<»ier, were approachmg the fonress 
about the third hour after noon; when, riding 
through the pleasant glades of a large forest^ 
which then covered the approach to the town on 
the east side, they, were met by two men of .rank^ 
as appeared From the number of their attendants^ 
dressed in the habits worn in time of peace; and 
who, to judge from the falcons whic^ they carried 
on their wrists, and the number of spaniels aqd 
greyhounds led by their followers^ were engaged 
in the amusement of hawkii^. But on perceivinn^ 
Crevecceur, with whose appearance and liveries 
they were su^ciently intimate, they quitted the 
search which they were making for a heron along 
the banks of a long artificial canal, and came gal? 
loping towards him. 

"News, news, Count of Crevecoeur!" they 
cried both together;—" will you give news,- or 
take news? or will you barter fairly?" 
. ** I would barter fairly, Messires,'' said Crevie- 
c<eur, after saluting them ^courteously, ^^ did I 
conceive you had any news of importance suffix 
cient to make, an equivalent for mine." 

The two sportsmen smiled on each o^r; and 
the taller of the two, a fine baronial figiffe, wiA 
a dark countenance, marked with that sort of sadr 
ness which some physiognomists ascribe to a me<^ 
lancholy temperament, and some,. as the Italian 
statuary augured of the visage of Charles I., con* 
sider as predicting an unhappy death, turning to 
his companion, said, ^^ Crevepoeur has been in Bra.- 
bant, the country of commerce, and he has learned 
all its artifices— he will be too hard for us if we 
drive a bargain." 

" Messires," said Crevecceur, " the Duke ought 
injustice to have the first of my wares>.as the 
Seigneur takes his toll before open market begins. 
But tell me, are your news of a sad or a pleasant 
complexionr' 

IiDgtoD, a g^reat destroyer of that sort of reput^ition, took 
*^*j place in the memorable advance upon Paris in 1816. 
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The person whom he particifi^rly addressed 
was a little lively-looking man, with an eye of 
great vivacity, which was corrected by ah exprei;-. 
sion of reflection and gravity about the moulli 
and upper lip-^the whole ^hisiognomy marking 
a man rather of counsel than of action, who saw 
and judged rapidly, but was sage aiid slow in 
forming resolutions or in expressing opinions; 
This wa^ the famous Sieur d'Argenton, bettijr 
known in history, and amongst historians, by the 
venerable name of Philip des Comines, at this 
time close to the person of Duke Charles the 
Bold, and one of his most esteemed counsellors. 
He answered GrevecoBur's question concerning 
the complexion of the news of which he and his 
companion, the Baron de Hymbercourt, were the 
depositaries.—** They were," he said, " like the 
colours of the rainbow, various in hue, as they 
might be received from different points, and pla- 
ced betwixt the black cloud and the fair sky— *- 
Such a rainbow was never seen in France or Flan- 
ders since that of Noah's ark." 

•* My tidings," replied Crevecceur, " are alto- 
gether like the comet; gloomy, wild, and terrible 
in themselves, yet to be accounted the forerun- 
ners of still greater and more terrible evils which 
are to ensue." 

" We must open our bales," said d'Argenton 
to his companion, '^^ or our market will be fore- 
stalled by some new-comers, for ours are public 
news.— In one word, Crevecceur — listen, and 
wonder— King Louis is at Peronne!" 

*'^ What!" said the Count, in astonishment;—- 
** has the Duke retreated without a battle? and 
do you remain here in yonr dress of peace, after 
the town is besieged by the French? — for I can- 
not suppose it taken." 

" No, surely," said D*Hymbercourt^" the ban- 
ners of Burgundy have not gone back a foot, 
and still King Louis is here.*' 
**Then Edward 4)f England must have come 
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•ver the seaK with his bowmen," said Creve- 
ccBur, ^^andflike his ancestor, gained a second 
field gi Poictiers." 

" Not so," said D' Argentpn— .'* not a French 
banner hasbeen borne dowo,not a sail spread from 
England— where £dward is too much amused 
among the wives of the citizens of London, to 
think of playing the Black Prince, dear the extra* 
ordinary truth. You knoW) when you left us, that 
the conference between the commissioners on the 
part of France and Burgundy were broken up, 
without apparent chance of reconciliation." 

" Truei and we dreamt of iK>thiQg but war." 

*^ What has followed has been indeed so like 
a dream," said D' Argenton, ^^ that I almost ex- 
pect to awake and find it so* Only one day since, 
the Duke had in council protested so furiously 
against further delay, that it was resolved to send 
a defiance to the King, and march forward in- 
stantly into France. Toison d'Or, commissioned 
for the purpose, had put on his official dress, and 
had his foot in the. stirrup to mount his horse^ 
w:hen lo! the French herald Mont-joie rode into 
our camp. We thought of nothing else than that 
Louis had been beforehand with our defiance; 
and begaivto consider how much the Duke would 
resenttheir advice, which had prevented him frooi 
being the first to declare war* But a council be- 
ing speedily assembled, what was our wonder 
when the herald informed us, that Louis, king 
of France, was scarce an hour's riding behind, 
intending to visit Charles, Duke of Burgundy, 
with a small retinue, in order that their differences 
might be settled at a personal interview." 

^^ You surprise n^, Messires," said Creve- 
ccBur; ^^and yet you surprise me less than you 
might have expected — for, when I was last at 
Plessis-les-TouFs, the all-trusted Cardinal Balue, 
offended with his master, and Burgundian at 
heart, did hint to me^ thisit he could so work 



xxpf^n Louis's peculiar foibles, as to IttA him to 
bring himself into such a position with regard to 
Burgundy, that the Duke might have the terms 
of peace of his own making. But I never sus* 
pected that so old a fox as Loius could have been 
mduced to come into the trap of his own accord. 
What said the council ?" - 

** As you may guess,'* answered D'Hymber* 
court ; *^ talked much of faith to be observed, 
and little of advantage to be obtained, by such a 
visit ; while it was manifest they thought almost 
entirely of the last, and were only anxious to find 
some way to reconcile it with the necessary pre* 
servation of appearances/* 

^* And what said the Duke ?'' continued the 
Count of Creveoeur. 

*^ Spoke brief and bold, as usual,^' replied 
D'Argenton. — ** ' Which of you was it,' he asked, 
^ who witnessed the meeting of my cousin Louis 
and me after the battle of MontlHiery, when I 
was so thoughtless as to accompany him back 
withild the entrenchments of Paris with half a 
score of attendants, and so put my person at the 
King's mercy V I replied, that most of us had 
been present; and none could ever forget the 
alarm which it had been his pleasure to give us. 
' Well,' said the Duke^ * you blamed me for 
my folly, and I confessed to you that 1 had acted 
like a giddy^pated boy; and t am aware, too, 
that my father of happy memory, being then 
alive, my kinsman, Louis, would have had less 
advantage by seizing on my person than.-! might 
now have by securing his. But^ nevartHeless, if 
my royal kinsman comes hither on the present oc- 
casion, in the same singleness of heart under^which 

then acted, he shall be royally welcome — If it is 
meant by this appearance of confidence, to circum- 
vent and to blmd me, till he executes some of his 
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politic schemes, by Saint George of Burgundy, 
let him look to it !' And so, hnving turned up 
his mustaches, and stamped on the ground, he 
ordered us all to get on our horses, and receive 
so extraordinary a guest.'' 

«« And you met the King accordingly V^ re- 
plied the Count of Crevecceur— -*♦ Miracles have 
not ceased ! — How was he accompanied ?" 

*' As slightly as might be^" answered Hym- 
bercourt ; ^^ onhr a score or two of the Scottish 
Guard, and a few nights and gentlemen of his 
household-^among whom his astrologer, Gale« 
otti, made the gayest figure.'' 

*' That fellow, said Crevecceur, " holds some 
dependence on the Cardinal Balue^— I should not 
be surprised that he has had his share in deter- 
mining the King to this step of doubtful policy. 
Any nobility of higher rank ?" 

" There are Monseigneur of Orleans and Du- 
nois," replied D'Argenton. 

^^ I will have arouze with Dunois," said Creve- 
coBur, ^^ wag the world as it will. But we heard 
they were in prison.*' 

^^ They wer^ both under arrest in the Castle 
of Loches, that delightful place of retirement for 
the French nobility, said Hymbercourt ; ** but 
Louis has released thent, in order to bring them 
with him — perhaps because he cared not to leave 
Orleans behind. For his other attendants, faith, 
I think his gossip, the Hangman Marshall, with 
two or three of his retinue, and Oliver, his bar- 
ber, may be the most considerable — and the whole 
so poorly arrayed, that, by my honour, the King 
resembles most an old usurer going to collect 
desperate debts, attended by a body of catch- 
poles." 

^^ And where is he lodged ?" said Crevecceur. 

**' Nay, that,'' replied D'Arigenton, ^^ is the most 
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marvellous of all. Our Duke offered to let die 
King^s Archer-Guard have a gate of the town, 
and a bridge of boats over the Somme, and to 
have assigned to Louis himself the adjoining 
house, belonging to a wealthy burgess, Giles Or- 
then ; but, in going thither, the King espied the 
banners oJF De Lau and Pencil de Riviere, whom 
he had banished from France ; and scared, as it 
would seem, with the thought of being so near re- 
fugees and malcontents of his own making,, he 
craved to be lodged in the Castle of Peronne, 
and there he hath his abode accordingly." 

♦* Why, God ha* mercy !" exclaimed Creve- 
cceur, ^^ this is not only being content with ven- 
turing into the lion^s den, hut thrusting his head 
into his very jaws-^Nothing less than the very^ 
bottom of the rat-trap would serve the crafty old 
politician." 

"Nay," said D*Argenton, " H3n«ibercoart 
hath not told you the speech of Le Glorieux*^ 
which, in my mind, was the shrewdest opinion 
that was given." 

" And what said his most illustrious wisdom ?" 
asked the Count. 

" As the Duke," replied D'Argenton, ** was 
hastily ordering some vessels and ornaments of 
plate, and the like, to be prepared as presents for 
the King and his retinue, bv way of welcome on 
his arrival, ^ Trouble not thy small brain about 
it, my friend Charles,' said Le Glorieux, * I 
will give thy cousin Louis a nobler and a fitter 
gift than thou canst ; and that is my cap and bells, 
and my bauble to boot ; for, by the mass, he is a 
greater fool than I am, for putting himself in thy 
power.' * But if I give him no reason to repent 
it, sirrah, how then ? said the Duke. * Then, 
truly, Charles, thou shalt have cap and bau- 
ble thyself, as the greatest fool of the three of 
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US.' I promise you this knavish quip touched the 
Duke clo^ely-<-I saw hini change colour and bite 
his lip.-^And now, our news are told) noble Cre* 
veccBur, and what think you they resemble ?*' 

^^ A mine full-charged with gun*powder," an-r 
swered Crevecoeur, " to which, I fear^ it is my 
fate to bring the linstock. Your news and mine 
jsire like flax and fire, or like certain chemical sub* 
stances which cannot be mingled without an ex- 
plosion. Friends,— gentlemen,r— ride close by my 
rein ; and when I tell you what has chanced in the 
bishopric of Liege, I think you will be of opinioti, 
that King Louis might as safely have undertaken 
a pilgrimage to the infernal regions, as this ill- 
timed visit to Peronne." 

The two nobles drew up close on either hand 
of the Count, and listened, with half-suppressed 
exclamations, and gestures of the deepest wonder 
and interest, to his account of the transactions at 
L^ege and Schonwaldt. Quentin was then called 
forward, and examined and re-examined on the 
particulars of the Bishop's death, until at length 
he refused to answer any further interrogatories, 
not knowing wherefore they were asked, or what 
use might be made of his replies. 

They now reached the rich and level banks of 
the Somme^ and the ancient walls of the little 
town of Peronne la PuceUe, and the deep green 
meadows adjoining, now whitened with the nu-« 
merous tents of the Duke of Burgundy's army^ 
amounting to about fifteen thousand tnen. 
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THE INTEHVIEW. 



Wlien Prinzes meet, Astrolc^n ma^ mark it * 
4-n ominoas coitjunotion, ildf of boding, 
like that of Mars with Saturn. 

^ Old Play. 

One hardly knows whethef to term it a privi- 
Wge or a penalty annexed to the quality of princes, 
t^at, in their intercourse with each other, they 
^re required, by the respect which is due to their 
Own rank and dignity, to regulate their feelings 
arid expressions by a severe etiquette, which pre- 
eludes all violent and avowed display of passion, 
and which, but that the whole world are aware that 
this assumed complaisance is a matter of ceremo- 
ny, might justly pass for profound disisimulation. 
It is no less certain, however, that the overstep- 
ping of these bounds of ceremonial, for the purpose 
of giving more direct vent to their angry passions, 
has the effect of compromising their dignity with 
the world in general, as was particularly noted 
w;hen those distinguished rivals, Francis the First, 
and the Emperor Charles, gave each other the 
lie direct, and were desirous of deciding their dif- 
ferences hand to hand, in single combat. 

Charles of Burgundy, the most hasty and im- 
patient, nay, the most imprudent prince of his time, 
found himself, nevertheless, fettered within the 
magic circle which prescribed the most profound 
deference to Louis, as his Suzerain and liege Lord, 
who had deigned to confer upon him, a vassal of 
the crown, the distinguished honour of a perso- 
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nal visit. IXressed in his ducal mantle, and attend- 
ed by bis great officers, and principal knights and 
nobles, he went in gallant cavalcade, to receive 
Louis XL His retinue absolutely blas&ed with 
gold and silver ; for the wealth of the Court of 
England being exhausted by the wars of York 
and Lancaster, and the esLpenditure of France 
limited by the economy of uie Sovereign, that of 
Burgundy was for the time the most magnificent 
in Europe. The cortege of Louis, on the con*, 
trary, w^s few in number and comparatively 
mean in appearance, and the exterior of the King 
himself, in 9, thread-bare cloaJc, with his wonted 
old^ high-crowned hat stuck full of images, ren<*^ 
dered the contrast vet more striking ; and while 
the Duk^. richly attired with coronet and mantle 
pf state, threw himself from his noble, charger, 
and, kneeling on one knee, offered to hold the 
stirrup while Lquis dismounted from his little 
ambling palfrey, the efl[ect was almost grotesque. 

The greeting between the two potentates was^ 
oC course, as full of afFeqted kindness and com- 
pliment Jks it was totally devoid of sincerity. But 
the temper of the Duke rendered it much more 
difficult for him to preserve the necessary ap- 
pearances, in voice, speech, and demeanour, while 
m the King, every species of simulation and dis- 
simulation, seemed so much a part of his na- 
ture,^ thgt those best acquainted with him could 
not hsive distinguished what was feigned from 
what was real. 

Perhaps the most accurate illusti:ati.on^ were 
it not unworthy two such high potentates, would 
be, to suppose the King in the situation of a 
stranger, perfectly acquainted with the habits and 
dispositions of the canine race, who, for some pur-< 
pose of his own, is desirous to make friends 
w^ith a liarge and surly mastiff who holds Jiim in 
suspicion, and is disposed to fly upon hitn on 

■\ 
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the first symptoms either of diffidence or of um~ 
brage. The mastiff growls internally, erects hi» 
bristles, shews his teeth, yet takes shame to fly 
upon the intruder, who seems at the same time 
so kind, and so confiding, and therefore the ani« 
mal endures advances which are far from paci« 
fying him, watching at the same time the slight- 
est opportunity which may justify him in his 
own eyes for seizing his friend by the throat. 

The King was no doubt sensible^ from the al- 
tered voice, i:onstrained manner, and abrupt ges-^ 
tures of the Duke, that the game he had to play 
was delicate, and perhaps he more than once re* 
pented having ever taken it in hand. But^re- 
pentance was too late, and all that remained for 
him was that inimitable dexterity of manage- 
ment, which the King understood equally at least 
to any man that ever Uved. 

The demeanour which Louis used towards the 
Duke, was such as to resemble the kind overflow- 
ing of the heart in a moment of sincere reconci- 
liation with an honoured and tried friend, from 
whom he had been estranged by temporary cir- 
cumstances now passed away, and forgotten as 
soon as removed. The King blamed himself for 
not having sooner taken the decisive step, of con- 
vincing his kind and good kinsman by such a mark 
of confidence as he was now bestowing, that the 
angry passages which had occurred J>etwixt them 
were nothing in his remem^brance, when weighed 
against the kindness which received him when an 
exile from France, and under the displeasure of 
the King his father. He spoke of the Good Duke 
of Burgundy, as, Philip thQ father of Duke 
Charles was currently called, and remembered a 
thousand instances, of his paternal kindness. 

" I thinks cousin," he said, " your father made 
little difference in his affection, betwixt you and 
me ; for I remember, when by an accident I bad 
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bewildered myself in a hunting party, I found 
the good Duke upbraiding you with leaving me 
in the forest, as ii vou had been careless of the 
safety of an elder brother." 

The Duke of Burgundy V features werenatu«* 
rail harsh and severe ; and when he attempted to 
smile, in polite acquiescence to the truth of what 
the King told him, the grimace which he made 
was truly diabolicsd. 

Prince of dissemblers, he said, in his secret 
soul, would that it stood with my honour to 
remind you how you have requited all the bene- 
fits of our House ! i 

'* And then,'* continued the King, " if the ties ' 
of consanguinity and gratitude are not sufficient to 
bind us together, my fair cousin, we have those 
of spiritual relationship ; for, I am god-father to 
your fair daughter Maiy, who is as dear to me 
as one of my own maidens ; and when the Saints 
(their holy name be blessed !) sent me a little 
blossom which withered in the course of three 
months, it was your princely father who held 
it at the font, and celebrated the ceremony of 
baptism with richer and prouder magnificence, 
than Paris itself could have afforded. Never 
shall I forget the deep, the indelible impression 
which the generosity of Duke Philip, and yours, 
my dearest cousin, made upon the half-broken 
heart of the poor exile !" 

*' Your Majesty," said the Duke, compelling 
himself to make some reply, ** acknowledged 
that slight obligation in terms which overpaid all 
the display which Burgundy could make, to shew 
due sense of the honour vou had done its Sove- 
reign." . 

'•• I remember the words you mean, fair cou* 
sin," said the King, smiling ; ^^ I think they were, 
that in guerdon of the benefit of that day, 1, poor 
wanderer, had. nothing to offer, save the persons 
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0f myself, of my wife, and of my child.— Well, 
and I think I have indifferently well redeemed 
my pledge.'* 

" I mean not to dispute what your Majesty' ia 
pleased to aver," said the Duke ; *' but— -^*' 

'* But you ask," said the King, interrupting 
him, *'*' how my actions have accorded with my 
words — Marry thus : the body of my infant child 
Joachim resets in Burgundian earth — my own per-^^ 
son I have th}s niorning placed unreservedly in 
your power— ^nd, for thiat of my wife, traly^ 
xousin, I think, considering the period of time 
which has passed, you will scarce insist on my 
keeping my word in that particular. She was 
born on the day of* the Blessed Annunciation^ 
(he crossed himself, and muttered an Ora pro 
nobis^ some fifty years since ; but she is no tarm 
ther distant than Rheims, and if you insist on my 
promise being fulfilled to the letter^she shall pre- 
sently wait your pleasure.'^ 

Angry as the Duke of Burgundy was at the 
Isarefaced attempt of the King to assume towards 
him a tone of friendship and intimacy, he could 
not help laughing at the whimsical reply of that 
singular monarch, and his laugh was as discor-^ 
dant as th^ abrupt tones of passion in which he 
often spok^. Having laughed longer and louder 
than was at that time, or would now, be thought 
fitting the time and occasion, he answeredin the 
same tone, bluntly declining the honour of the 
Queen's company, but sts^ting his willingne^^s to 
accept that of the King's eldest daughter, whose 
beauty was celebrated* 

'^ 1 am happy, fair cousin," said the King, 
with one of those dubious smiles of which he fre- 
quently made use, ^^thatyour gracious pleasure has 
pot fixed on my younger daughter Joan. I should 
ptherwise h^ve had spear-breaking between you 
find my cousin of Orleans i and, h^d harm come 
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of it^ I mast on either side have lost a kind friend 
and affectionate cousin." 

" Nay, nay, my royal sovereign,'^ said Duke 
Charles, ^^ the Duke of Orleans shall have no in- 
terruption from me in^ the path which he has cho- 
sen par amours. The cause in which I couch my 
lance against Orleans, must be fair and straight." 

Louis was far from taking amiss this brutal al- 
lusion to the personal deformity of the Princess 
Joan. On the contrary, he was rather pleased to 
find that the Duke was content to be amused 
with broad jests, in which he was himself a pro- 
ficient, and which (according to the modern 
phrase,) spared much sentimental Jiypocrisy. Ac- 
cordingly, he speedily placed their intercourse 
on such a footing, that Charles, though he felt 
it impossible to play the part of an affectionate 
and reconciled friend to a monarch whose ill offi- 
ces he had so often encountered, and whose sin- 
cerity on the present occasion he so strongly- 
doubted, yet had no difficulty in acting the 
hearty landlord towards a facetious guest ; and 
so the want of reciprocity in kinder feelings be- 
tween them, was supplied by the tone of good 
fellowship which exists between two boon com- 
panions, — a tone natural to the Duke from the 
frankness, and, it might be added, the grossness 
of his character, and to Louis, because though 
capable of assuming any mood of social inter- 
course, that which really suited him best was 
mingled with grossness of ideas, and of caustic 
humour in expression. 

Both Princes were happily able to preserve, 
during the period of a banquet at the town-house 
of Peronne, the same kind of conversation, on 
which they met as on a neutral ground^ and which, 
as Louis easily perceived, was more available than 
Any other to keep the Duke of Burgundy in that 
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state of composure which seemed necessary to 
his own safety. 

Yet he was alarmed to observe that the Duke 
had around him several of those French noblesi 
and those of the highest rank, and in situations 
of great trust and power, whom his own severity 
or injustice had driven into exile ; and it was to 
secure himself from the. possible effects of their 
resentment and revenge, that (as already men- 
tioned) he requested to be lodged in the Castle or 
Citadel of Peronne, rather than in the town itself» 
This was readily granted by Duke Charles, with 
one of those grim smiles, of which it was impossi- 
ble to say whether it meant good or harm to the 
party whom it concerned. 

But whien the King, expressing himself with 
as much delicacy as he could, and in the manner 
he thought best qualified to lull suspicion asleep, 
asked, whether the Scottish Archers of his Guard 
might not maintiun the custody of the Castle of 
Peronne during his residence there, in lieu of the 
gate of the town which the Duke had offered to 
their care, Charles replied, with his wonted stern- 
ness of voice, and abruptness of manner, render- 
ed more alarming by his habit, when he spoke, 
of either turning up his moustachios or handling 
his sword and dagger, the last of which he used 
frequently to draw a little way, and then return 
to the sheath-— ^^ Saint Martin ! No, my liege. 
You are in your vassal's camp and city — so men 
call me in respect to your Majesty— my castle and 
town are yours, and my men are yours ; so it is 
indifferent whether they or the Scottish Archers 

fuard either the outer gate or defences of the 
lastle. — No^by Saint George ! Peronne is a vir- 
^ fortressr---fthe shall not lose her reputation by 
fmy neglect of mine. Maidens must be carefully 
watched, my royal cousin, if we would have them 
continue to live in good fame." 
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^^ Sureljr, iair cousin, and I altogether kgree 
with you," said the King, ^* being, in fact, more 
interested in the reputation of the good little 
town than you arc — Peronne being, as you know^ 
fair cousin, one of those upon die same river 
Somme, which^ pledged to your father of happy 
memory for redemption of money, are liable to 
be redeemed upon re -payment. And, to speak 
truth, comikig, like an honest debtor^ disposed to 
clear off my obligations of every kind, 1 have 
brought here a few sumpter mules loaded with 
silver for the redemption— ^-enough to maintain 
even your princely and rojral establishment, fair 
cousin, for the space of three years.'' 

*' I will not receive a penny of it," said the 
Duke, twirling his mustachios ; ^^ the day of re- 
demption is past, my royal cousin ; nor was there 
ever serious purpose that the right should be ex- 
ercised, the cession of these towns being the sole 
recompencfe my father ever received from Frante, 
when, in a happy hour for your family^ he con- 
sented to forget the murder of my grandfather, 
and to exchange the alliance of England for that 
of your father. Saint George ! if he had not so 
acted, your royal self, far from having towns on 
the Somme, could scarce have kept those beyond 
the Loire. No-— I will not render a stone of them, 
were I to receive for every stone so i^endered its 
weight in gold. I thank God, and the wisdom 
and valour of my ancestors, that the revenues of 
Burgundy, though it be but a duchy, will main** 
tain my state, even when a King is iny guest, 
without obliging me to barter my heritage." 

** Well, fair cousin," answered Ae King^ with 
the same mild and placid manner as before, and 
unperturbed by the muttering and violent ges- 
tures of the Duke, ^^ I see that you are so good 
a friend to France, that you are unwilling to part 
with aught that belongs to her. But we shall need 



$ome moderator in diese afiairs when we eonie to 
treat of them in council^^What say you fp Sdhxt 

Paul r' 

^^ Neither Saint Paul, nor Saint Peter, nor e'er 
a Saint in the Calendar," said the Bnke of Bur« 

fundy, ^^ shall pteaeh me out of- possession of 
'eronne," 

^^ Nay, but you.mistake me^" said Km^T l^oms^ 
smiling i ^^ I mean Louis de Luzemboarg, our 
trusty constable, the Count of Saint PauL— -*Ah ! 
Saint Mary of Embrun I we lack but lus head at 
our conference ! the best head in France, and the 
most useful to the f estoration of perfect harmony 
betwixt us." 

" By Saint George of Burgundy!" said the 
puke, ^^ I marvel to hear your Majesty talk thus 
of a man, false and perjured, both to France and 
Burgundy^one who hath ever endeavoured to 
fan into a flame our -frequent differences, and 
that with the purpose of giving himself the airs 
of a mediator. I swear by the Ord*r I wear, that 
his marshes shall not be long a resource for him !" 
^^ Be not so. warm, cousin,^' said the King, 
smiling, and speaking under his breath ; ^^ when 
I wished for the constable^s head^ as a means of 
ending the settlement of our trifling difierences, I 
had no desire for his body^ which might remain 
at Saint Quentin^s with much convenience." ^ 

" Ho ! ho ! I take your meaning, my royal 
cousin," said Chaiies, with the same dissonant 
laugh which some of the King^s coarse pleasant-^ 
ries had extorted, and added, stamping with his 
heel on the ground, ^^ I allow, in that sense^ the head 
of the Constable mig'ht be useful at Peronne." 

These, and other discourses, by which the 

King mixed hints at serious affairs amid matter 

of mirth and amusement, did not follow each 

other consecutively ; but were adroitly introduced 
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during die ^me of the Bittiquet at the Hotel de 
Vilk, during a subsequent interview in the Duke's 
own apartments, and^ in short, as occasion seemed 
to render tb^ introduction of such delicate sub* 
jects easy iai&d natural. 

tDdeed, bowev^ rttsh^ Louis bad placed him^. 
self in a risk, which the Duke's fiery temper, and 
&c mujtual subjects of exasperated enmity which 
subsisted betwixt them, tendered of doubtful and 
perilous issue, never pilot on an unknown coast 
conducted himself wvtn more firmness and pru- 
dence. He seemed to sound with the utmost ad^* 
dress and precision, the depths and shallows of 
his rival^s mind and temper, and manifested nei« 
ther«doubt nor fear, when the result of his expe- 
riments discovered much more of sunken rocksi 
and of dangerous shoals, than of safe anchorage* 

At length a day closed, which must have been 
a wearisome one to Louis, frdm the constant ex* 
ertion, vigilance, precaution, and attention which 
his situation required, as it was a day of constraint 
to the Duke, from the necessity of suppressing the 
violent feelings to, which he was in the general ha«> 
bit of giving uncontrolled vent. 

No sooner was the latter retired into his own 
apartment, after he had taken a formal leave of 
the King for the night, than he gave way to the 
explosion of passion which he had so long sup* 
pressed, and man3r an oath and abusive epimet, as 
his jester, Le Glorieux, said, ^^ fell that night upon 
heads which they were never coined for" — his do^ 
mestics reaping the benefit of that hoard of inju* 
tious language which he could not in decency be- 
stow .on bis royal guest, even in his absence, and 
which was yet become too gieat to be altogether 
suppressed. The jests of the clown had some 
effect in tranquillizing the Duke's angry mood ; 
-r-he laughed loudly, threw the jester a. piece of 
gold) caused himself to be disrobed in tranquility 
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ty, siralloire4 a deep cup of wine and spices^ went 
to bed, and slept soundly. 

The couchee of King Louis is more worthy 
6f notice than that of Charles ; for the violent .ex- 
pression of eicasperated and headlong passion, as 
indeed it belongs more to ^he brutal than the in- 
telligent part of our nature, has little to interest 
us, in comparison to the deep workings of a vi- 
g^orous and poweii'ul mind.* 

I«ouis was escorted to the lodgings he had cho- 
sen in the Castle, or Citadel of Peronne, by the 
chamberlains and harbingers.of the Ouke of Bur- 
gundy, and received at the entra^nce by a strong 
guard of archers and men*at-arms . 

As he descended from his horse to cross th^ 

T 

drawbridge, over a moat of unusual width and 
depth, he looked on the sentinels, and observed 
to D' Argenton, who accompanied him, with other 
9urgundian nobles^ ^^ They wear Saint Andrew's 
crosses — but not those of my Scottish Archers,'' 

** You will find them as ready to die- in your 
defence, sire,'' said D' Argenton, whose sagacious 
ear had detected in the ILing^s toi^e of speech a 
feeling, which doubtless Louis would h&ve con- 
cealed if he could. /^ They wear the Saint An- 
drew's Cross as the appendage of the collar of the 
Golden Fleece, my master die Duke of Burgunf 
dy's order/' . - 

^^ Do I not know it ?" said Louis, showing the' 
collar which he hiinself wore in compliment to hia^ 
host ; ^^ It is one of the dear bonds of fratemi^ 
which exist between my kind brother and myself. 
We are brothers in chivalry, as in spiritual rela^* 
tionship ; cousins by birth, and friends by every 
tie of kind feeling and good neighbourhood.— « 
No farther than the base courts my noble lords 
and gentlemen ! I can permit your attendance no 
farther — ^you have done me enough of grace." 

ift We were charged by the Duke," said Hym« 
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bercourt, ** to bring your Majestv to your lodg- 
ing.— Wc trust, your Majesty will permit us to 
obey our master's command. 

" In this small matter,'* said the King, " I 
trust you will allow my command to outweigh 
his, even with you his liege subjects.— -I am some- 
thing indisposed, my lords — something fatigued. 
Great pleasure hath its toils as well as pain.-^I 
trust to enjoy your society better to-morrow.—- 
And yours too, Seignor Philip of "Argenton— I 
am told you are the annalist of the time— we that 
desire to have a nkme in history, must speak 
you fair, for men say your pen hath a sharp point, 
when you will.^— 'Good night, my lords and gen* 
ties, to all and each of you." 

The Lords of Burgundy retired, much pleased 
with the grace of Louis's manner, and tbe artful 
distributionof his attentions { and the King was 
left with only one or two of his own personal fol* 
lowers^ under the archway of the base-court of 
the Castle of Peronne, looking on the huge tower 
which occupied one of the angles, being in fact 
the Donjon, or principal Keep of the place. This 
tall, dark, massive building was seen clearly by 
the same moon which was lighting Quentin Dur- 
ward betwixt Charleroi and Peronne, which, as 
the remer is aware, shone with peculiar lustre. 
The great Keep was in form nearly resembling 
the White Tower in the Citadel of jLoQdon, but 
still more ancient in its architecture, deriving its 
date, as was affirmed, from the days of Charier 
magne. The walls were of a tremendous thick- 
ness, the windows very small, and grated with 
bars of iron, and the huge clumsy bulk of the 
building cast a dark and portentous shadow over 
the whole of the court-yard. 

'^ I am not to be lodged there,** the King said, 
with a shudder, that had something in it ominous. 

^ No,'' replied the grey-headed seneschal, who 
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attended xmm him unbotmett^d-— ^' God. forbid ! 
—Your Majesty^s apartments are prepared m 
thesQ lower buildings which are hard by, and in 
which King John slept two nights before the bat- 
tle of Poitiers." 

^* Hum — that is no liicky omen neither—" mut- 
tered the King; " but what of the Tower, my old 
friend? and why should you desire of Heaven 
that I may not be there lodged ?" 

.♦* Nay, my gracious liege," said the seneschal, 
** I know no evil of the Tower at all— only that 
the sentinels say lights are seen, and strange noises 
heard in it at night ; and there are reasons why 
that may be the case, for anciently it was used as 
a state prison, and there are many tales of deed3 
which have been done in it." 

Louis asked no further questions, for no man 
was more bound than he to respect the secrets of 
a prison-house. At the door of the apartments 
destined for his use, which, though of later date 
than the . Tower, were still both ancient and 
gloomy, stood a small party of his own guard, 
with their faithful old commander at their head* 

*' Crawford — my honest and faithful Craw- 
ford," said the King, ** where hast thou been to- 
day ? — Are the lords of Burgundy so inhospita- 
ble as to neglect one of the bravest and moat noble 
gentlemen who ever trode a court ?— I saw you 
riot at the banquet." 

" I declined it, my liege," said Crawford-— 
" times are changed with me. The day has beetf 
that I could have ventured a carouse wi^ the 
best, man in Burgundy, and that in the juice of 
his own grape ; but a matter of four piius now. 
flusters me, and I think it concerns your Majesty's 
service to set in this an example to my callafits.*'' 

** Thou art ever prudent," said the King ; 
•* but surely your toil is the less when y6u have 

13* 
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SO few men to commatKl f<-*«nd a time of festi* 
vity reqmres not so severe 8elf*denial on your 
part as a time of danger." 

*^ If I have few men to command,'' said Craw^ 
ford, ^^ I have the more need to keep the knaves 
in fitting; condition ; and whether this be like tb 
end in feasting or fighting, God and your Majes-r 
ty know better than old John of Crawford.'* 

** You surely do not apprehend any danger ?'^ 
ssdd the King hastily, yet m a whisper* 

** Not I,*' answered Crawford ; ** I wish I did; 
for, as old £arl Tineman used to say, appre- 
hended dangers may be always defended dan-: 
gers. — ^Thc word for the night, if your Majesty 
pleases ?'* 

^^ Let it be Surgundy, m honour of our host 
and of a liquor that you love, Crawford.*' 

** I will quarrel with neither Duke nor drink, 
so called," said Crawford, ^^ providing always 
that both be sound. A good night to y ourMajesty J^ 

** A good night, my trusty Scot,''said the 
King, and passed on to his apartments. 

At the door of his bed-room Le Balafre was 
placed sentinel. ^^ Follow me hither," said the 
King, as be passed him ; and the archer accord* 
ingly, like a piece of machinery put into motion 
by an artist, strode after him into the apartment, 
and remained there fixed, silent, and motionless, 
attending the royal command* 
. ^*- Have you heard from that wandering Pala* 
din, your nephew ?" said the King ; " for he hath 
been lost to us, since, like a young knight who 
liad s^t out upon his first adventures, he sent us 
home two prisoners as the first fruits of his chU 
valry," 

^^ l^y lord, I heard something of that," sai4 
Badafre i ^^ and I hope your Majest|r will bc*- 
Jieve, that if he hath acted wrongfully, it was 
in no shape by my precept or ommple, since I 
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nevter was so bold an ass as to unhorse any of your 
Majesty's most illlustrious house, better knowing 
my own condition, and ^ 

^^ Be silent on that point," said the King; 
** your nephew did his duty in the matter." 

** There indeed," continued Balafre, " he had 
the ' cue from me.— -^ Quentin,\ salH I to him, 
*' whatever comes of it, remember you belcmg to 
the Scottish Archer-guard, and do your duty 
whatever comes on*t. " 

^rl guess he had some such exquisite instruc- 
tor," said Louis ; ^ but it concerns me that you 
answer my question — Have you heard of your 
nephew ot late i — Stand aback, my masters, ' he 
added, addvesing the gendemen of his chamber^ 
*>* for Uiis concemeth no ears but mine." 

** Surely, please your Majesty," said Balafre, 
** I have seen this very evening the groom Char<» 
lot, whom my kinsman dispatched from Liege, 
or some castle of the Bishop^s which is near it^ 
and where he hath lodged the ladies of Croye 
in safety." 

" Now our Lady of Heaven be praised for it !•* 
said the King. **' Art thou sure of it ? — ^sure of 
the good news ?" 

^> As sure as I can be of aught," said le Bala» 
fre ; " the fellow, I think, hath letters for your 
Majesty frnm the Ladies of Croye." 

" Haste to get them," said the King—." Give 
thy harquebuss to one of these knaves — to Oliver 
— to any one. — Now our Lady of Embrun be 
praised ? and silver shall be the screen that sur->^ 
rounds her high altar !" 

Louis, in this fit of gratitude and devotion, 
doffed as usual, his hat, selected from the figures 
^vith which it was garnished that which repre* 
sented his fistvourite image of the Virgin, placed 
1^ on a table, and kneeling down, repeated reve- 
verently the vow he had made. 
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The groom, being the first messenger whom 
Durwanl had dispatched from Schonwaldt, was 
now introduced with his letters. They were ad- 
dressed to the King by the Ladies of Croye, and 
barely thanked him in very cold terms for hit 
courtesy while at his court, and, something more 
warinly, forthaving permitted them to retire, and 
sent them in safety irom his dominions ; expres* 
sions at which Loiiis laughed very heartily, in- 
stead of resenting them« He then demanded of 
Chariot, with obvious interests, whether they 
had not sustained some alarm or attack upon the 
road ? Chariot, a stupid fellow, and selected for 
that qualit)^, gave a very confused account of the 
affray in which his companion, the Gascon, had 
been killed, but knew of no other. Again Louis 
dem^anded of him, ipinutely and particularly the 
route which the party had taken to Liege ; and 
seemed much interested when he was informed in 
reply, that they had, upon approaching Namur, 
kept the more direct road to Liege, upon the right 
b^nl^ of the Maes, instead of the left bank, as re- 
commended in their route. The King then ordered 
the man a small present, and dismissed him, dis- 
guising the anxiety he had expressed, as if it had 
only concerned the safety of the Ladies of Croye. 

Yet the news, though they implied the failure 
oC one of his own favourite plans, seemed to im- 
ply more interiiaV satisfaction on the King^s part 
than he would haVe probably indicated in a c^^e 
of brilliant success. He sighf^d like on^ whose 
breast h^s been relieved from a heav)^ burdienr, 
muttered his devotional acknowledgments witK 
an air of d^ep sanctity, raised up his eyes, and 
hastened to adjust newer and surer schemes of 
Wibition. 

With such purpose, Louis or<dered< the attend^ 
ance of his astrologer, Martius Galeottl, who ap- 
pes^ed with his usual air of a^sum^d. dignity, yet; 
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not without an uncertainty on his brow, as if he 
had doiifbted the King's kind reception. It was, 
however, favourable, even beyond the warmest 
which he had ever met with at any former inter- 
view. Louis termed him his^ friend., his father 
in the sciences — ^the glass by which a king should 
look into distant futurity — and concluded by 
thrusting oh his finger a ring of very considerable 
value. Galeotd, not aware of the circumstances 
which had thus suddenly raised his character in 
the estimation of Louis, yet understood his own 

frofession too well to let that ignorance be seen. 
ie received with grave modesty the praises of 
Louis, which he ccmtended were only due to the 
nobleness of the science which he practised, a 
science the rather the more deserving of admi* 
ration on account of its working miracles through 
Bieans of so feeble an agent as himself; and he 
and the King took leave, for once much satisfied 
with each oti^er. 

On the Astrologer's departure, Lous threw 
himself into a chair, and appearing much ex- 
kausted, dismissed the rest of his attendants, ex- 
cepting Oliver alone, who, creeping around with 
gentle assiduity and noiseless step, assisted him 
in the task of preparing for repose. 

During the time while he received this assist- 
ance, the King, unusual^ to his wont, was so si- 
lent and passive, that his attendant was struck by 
the unusual change in his deportment. The worst 
minds have often something of good principle in 
them-^-^anditti shew fidelity to their captain, 
and sometimes a protected and promoted favour- 
ite has felt a gleam of sincere interest in the mo- 
narch to whom he owed his greatness. Oliver 
DiabU (or by whatever other name he was called 
expressive of his evil propensities,) was, never- 
theless, scarce so completely identified with Satan 
as not to feel some touch of gratitude for his mas- 
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ter in this sii|gi4cir condition, when, as it seemcdt 
his fyte was deeply interested, and his strength 
seemed to be exhausted- After for a short time 
rendering to the King in silence the usual services 
paid by a servant to his master at the toilette, the 
attendant was at length tempted to say with the 
freedom which his Sovereign s indulgencehad per* 
mitted him in such circumstances, ^^ Tete^dim^ 
Sire, you seem as if, you had lost a. battle j; ati4 
yet I, whq was near your Majesty during this whole 
day, never knew you fight a field so gallantly.*' 

^^ A field !*^ said King Louis, looking up, and 
assuming his wonted causticity of tone and man*? 
ner, " Pasques^dieu^ my friend Oliver, ss^y I have 
kept the arena in a bull-fight ; for a blinder, and 
more stubborn, untameable, uncontrollable brute, 
than Qur cousin of Burgundy, never existed, save 
in the shape of a Murcian bull, trained for die 
buU-feasts. — ^Well, let it pass — I dodged him 
bravely. But^ Oliver, rejojjrce with me that my 
plans m Flanders have nqt taken effect, whether 
as concerning these two rambling Princesses of 
Crove or in Liege-^you understand me." 

"In faith, I do not. Sire," replied Oliver ; « it 
is impossible for me to congratulate your Majes^ 
on the failure of your favourite schemes, unless 
vou tell me some reason for the change in your 
own wishes and vi^ws," 
" Nay," answered the King, " there is no change 
tn either in a general view.^But, FasqueS'dieu^ my 
friend, I have this day learned more of Duke 
Charles than I before knew* When he was Count 
de Charolois, in the time of the old Duke Philip 
and the banished Dauphin of France, we drank, 
and hunted, and raml>le4 together — and many a 
wild adventure we h||ve had. And in these days | 
had a deqd^d advan^ge over him — ^like that 
whi(rh {^ strong spirit naturally assumes over a 
lifeakone. But he has since changed-— has become 
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'^, dogged, daring, assuming, disputatious dogma- 
tist, who nourishes an obvious wish to drive mat^ 
ters to extremifties, while he thinks he has the 
game in his own hands. I was compelled to glide 
as gently away from each offensive topic, as if 1 
touched red-hot iron. I did but hint at the possi?- 
bility of these erratic Countesses of Croye,ere 
they attained Liege^ (for thither I frankly confes- 
sed that, to the best ot my belief, they were gone^) 
falling into the hands of some wild snapper upon 
the frontiers, and, Pas^ues*diiUj you would have 
thought I had spoken of sacrilege. It is needless 
to tell you what he said, and quite enough to say^ 
that I would have held my head's safety very in- 
secure, if in that moment accounts had been 
brought of the success of thy friend, William with 
the Beard, in his and thy honest scheme of better- 
ing himself by marriage.^' 

*' No friend of miwe, if it please your Majesty," 
said Oliver—*' neither friend nor plaii of mine^" 
*' True, Oliver," answered the King ; ** thy plan 
had been td shave such a bridegroom. Well thou 
didst wish her as bad a one, when thou didst mo- 
destly hint at thy self« However, Oliver, lucky who 
hath her not j tor hang, draw, and quarter, were 
the most gentle words which my gentle cousin 
spoke of him who should wed the young Count*^ 
ess, his vassal, without his most ducal permission.'' 
" And he is, doubtless, as jealous of any dis- 
turbances in the good towti of Liege ?" asked th^ 
fevourite. 

** As much, or much more so," replied the King^ 
** as your understanding may easily anticipate; 
but ever since I resolved on coming hither, my 
messengers have been in Liege, to repress, for 
die present, every movement to insurrection ; and 
my very busy and bustling friends^ Rouslaer and 
Pavilion, haVe orders to be quiet as a mouse un- 
til this happy meeting between my cousin and me 
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^ Judging, then, from your Majes^s accoiutt^^^ 
said Oliver, drily, ^^ the utmost to be hoped from 
this meeting is, that it should not make your con- 
dition worse f— Surely this is like the crane that 
Anist her head into the fox^s mputh, and was 

flad to thank her good fortune that it was not 
itten off, Yet your Majesty seemed deeply 
obliged even now to the sage Philosopher who 
encouraged you to play so hopeful a game.'* 

" No game," said the King, sharply, ** is to be 
despaired of until it is lost, and that I have no 
reason to expect it will be in my own case. On the. 
contrary, if nothing occurs to stir the rage of this 
vindictive madmam, I am sure of victory; and^ 
surely, I am not a little obliged to the skill which 
selected for my agent, as the conductor of the 
Ladies of Croye, a yputh whose horoscope so fur 
corresponded with mine, that he hath saved me 
from danger, even by the disobedience of my own 
commands, and taking the route which avoided 
De la Marck^s ambuscade.^' 

" Your Majesty," ^aid Oliver,*' may find many 
agents who will serve you on these terms." 

*' Nay, nay, Oliver," said Louis, impatiently, 
'^ the heathen poet speaks of Vota dtis exaudita 
ma/i^ni5,-^wisbes, that is, which the saints grant 
to us in their wrath ; and such, in the circum* 
stances, would have been the success of William 
de la jSlarck^s exploit, had it taken place about 
this time, and while I am in the power of this 
Duke of Burgundy. — And this my own art fore* 
saw — ^fortified by tnat of Galeotti ; — that is, I fore- 
saw not the miscarriage of De la Marck^s under*- 
taking, but I foresaw that the expedition of yon- 
der Scottish Archer should end happily for me-^ 
and such has been the issue, thougn in a manner 
different from what I expected; for the stars, 
though they fortell general results, are yet silent 
on the means by which such are accomplished 
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being often the very reverse of what we expect, 
or even desire.— But why talk I of these myste- 
ries to thee, Oliver ? who art in so far worse than 
the very devil, who is thy namesake, since he 
believes and trembles ; whereas thou art an infi- 
del both to religion and to science, and wilt re- 
main so 'till thine own destiny is accomplished, 
which, as thy horoscope and physiognomy alike 
assure me, will be by the intervention of the gal- 
lows." 

^^ Atid if it indeed shall be so,'* said Oliver, in 
a resigned tone of voice, ^^ it will be so ordered 
because I was too grateful a servant not to exe- 
cute the commands of my royal master.'* 

Louis burst into his usual sardonic laugh.-— 
^^ Thou hast broke thy lance on me fairly, Oli^ 
' ver ; and, by our Lady, thou art right, for I de- 
fied thee to it. But, prithee, tell me in sadness^ 
dost thou discover any thing in these men's mea** 
sures towards us which may argue any suspicion 
of ill usage ?" 

** My liege,'* replied Oliver, " your Majesty, 
and yonder learned Philosopher, look for augury 
to the stars and heavenly host— <-! am an earthly 
reptile, and consider but the things connected 
with my vocation. But^ methinks, there is a 
lack ot that earnest and precise attention on your 
Majesty, which men shew to a welcome guest 
of a degree so far above them. The Duke, to* 
night, pleaded weariness, and saw your Majesty 
not farther than to the street, leaving to the of- 
ficers of his household the task of conveying you 
to your lodgings. The rooms here are hastily 
and carelessly fitted up — the tapestry is hung up 
awry— and in one of the pieces, as you may ob« 
serve, the figures are reversed, and stand on their 
heads, while the trees grow with their roots up- 
permost." 

'< Pshaw ! accident, and the effect of hurry," 

Vol. IL— 14 
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said the King. " When did you ever know me 
concerned about atich trifles as these ?" 

"Not on their own account are they worth 
notice,'* said Oliver; **but as intimating the de- 
gree of esteem in which the officers of the Duke's 
household observe your Grace to be held by him. 
Believe me,' that had his desire seemed sincere 
that your reception should be in all points per- 
functorily discharged, the zeal of his people 
would have made minutes dp the work of days«-> 
And when," he added, pointing to the basin 
and ewer, **was the furniture of your Majesty ^s 
toilette of other substance than silver ?" 

*«Nay/' said the King, with a constrained 
smile, *< that last remark, Oliver, is too much in 
the style of thine own peculiar occupation to be 
combatted by any one.— True it is, that when I 
was only a refugee, and an exile, I was served 
upon gold-plate by order of the same Charles, 
who accounted silver too mean for the Dauphin, 
though he seems to hold that metal too rich for 
the King of France. Well, Oliver, we will to 
bed— -Otir resolution has been made and exe- 
cuted, there is nothing to be done but to play 
manfully the game on which we have entered. 
I know that my cousin of Burgundy, like other 
wild bulls, shuts his eyes when he begins his ca- 
reer. I have but to watch that moment, like one 
of the tauridors whom he saw at Burgos, and 
his impetuosity places him at my mercy/' 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE EXPLOSION. 



^is luteniDg fear, and domb amaaementaify 
When to the startled eye, the sadden gianee 
Appears far south, eraptive throagh the cloud. 

The preceding chapter, agreeable to itS'title^ 
was designed as a retrospect which might enable 
the reader iFuUy to understand the terois upon 
which the King of France and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy stood together, when the former, moved^ 
partly perhaps by his belief in astrology, which 
was represented as favourable to the issue of 
such a measure, and in a great measure doubt- 
less by the conscious superiority of bis own pow- 
ers of mind over those of Charles, had adopted 
the extraordinary, and upon any other ground 
altogether inexplicable resolution, of committing 
his person to the faith of a fierce and exasperated 
enemy— a resolution also the more rash and un« 
^countable, as there were various examples in 
that stormy time to shew, that safc-conduct8» 
however solemnly plighted, had proved no as* 
surance for those in whose favour they were 
conceived ; and indeed the murder of the Duke's 
grandfather, at the Bridge of Montereau, in pre- 
sence of the father of Louis, and at an inttfrview 
solemnly agreed upon for the establishment of 
peace and amnesty, was a horrible precedeat 
should the Duke be disposed to resort to it. 

But the temper of Charles, though rough;, 
fierce, headlong, and unyielding, was not, unlesa 
in the full tide of passion, faithless or ungener* 
ous, faults which usually belong to colder dis«* 
positions. He was at no pains to shew, the King 
more courtesy than the laws of hospitality post* 
tively demanded ; but, on the other hand, he 
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evinced no purpose of overleaping their sacred 
barriers. 

Upon the next morning after the King's arri- 
val, there was a general muster of the troops of 
the Duke of Burgundy, which were so numerous 
and so excellently appointed, that, perhaps, he 
was not sorry to have an opportunity of display- 
ing them before his great rival. Indeed, while 
he paid the necessary compliment of a vassal to 
his Suzerain, in declaring that these troops were 
the King^s, and not his own, the curl of his upper 
lip, and the proud glance of his eye, intimated 
his consciousness, that the words he used were^ 
but empty compliment, and that this fine army, 
at his own unlimited disposal, was as ready to 
march against Paris as in any other direction. 
It must have added to Louis's mortification, 
that he recognised, as forming part of this host, 
many banners of French nobility, not only of 
Normandy and Bretagne, but of provinces more 
immediately subjected to his own authority, who, 
from various causes of discontent, had joined 
and made common cause with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. 

True to his character, however, Louis seemed 
to take little notice of these malcontents, while, 
in fact, he was revolving ia his mind the various 
means by which it might be possible to detach 
them from the banners of Burgundy and bring 
them back to his owUf and resolved for that pur- 
pose, that he would cause the principals aipong 
them to be secretly sounded by Oliver and other 
agents. 

He himself laboured diligently, but at the 
same time cautiously^ to make interest with the 
Duke's chief officers and advisers, employing 
for that purpose the usual means of familiar and 
frequent notice, adroit flattery, and liberal pre* 
sents ; not, as he represented, to alienate their 
faithful services from their noble master, but 
that they might lend their aid in preserving peace 
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1>etwixt France and Burgundy, an end so exceU 
lent in itaelf, and so obviously tending to the weU 
fare of both countries, and of the reigning Prin- 
ces of, either. 

The notice of so great and so wise a King was 
in itself a mighty bribe ; promises did much, and 
direct gifts, which the customs of the time per. 
mitted the Burgundian courtiers to accept with- 
out scruple, did still more. Daring a boar-hunt 
in the forest, while the Duke, eager always upon 
the immediate object, whether business or plea- 
sure, gave himself entirely up to the ardour of 
the<:hase, Louis, unrestrained by his presence, 
sought and found the means of speaking secretly 
and separately to many of those who were re* 
ported to have most interest with Charles, among 
whom Hymbercourt and D'Argenton were not 
forgotten ; nor did he fail to mix up the ad* 
vances which he made towards those two dis* 
tinguished persons with praises of the valour and 
military skill of the former,^ and of the profound 
sagacity and literary talents of the future histo- 
rian of the period. 

Such an opportunity of personally conciliating, 
or, if the reader pleases, corrupting the minis- 
ters of Charlesy was perhaps what the King had 
proposed to himself as a principal object of his 
visit, even if his art should fail to cajole the 
Duke himself. The connection betwixt France 
and Burgundy was so close, that most of the no- 
bles belonging to the latter country had hopes 
or actual interests connected with the former, 
which the favour of Louis could advance, or his 
personal displeasure destroy. Formed for this 
and every other species of intrigue, liberal to pro- 
fusion when it was necessary to advance his 
plans, and skilful in putting the most plausible 
colour upon his proposals and presents, the King 
contrived to reconcile the spirit of the proud to 
their profit, and to hold out to the real or pre« 
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tended patriot the good of both France and Bar- 
gundy, as the ostensible motive ; whilst the par- 
ty's own private interest, like the concealed 
wheel of some machine, worked not the less 
powerfully that its operations were kept out of 
sight. For each man he had a suitable bait, and 
a proper mode of presenting it ; he poured the 
guerdon into the sleeye of those who were too 
high to extend their hand, and trusted that his 
bounty, though it descended like the dew with- 
out noise and imperceptibly, would not fail to 
produce, in due season, a plentiful crop of good 
w^ll at least, perhaps of good offices, to. the do- 
nor. In fine, although he had been long paving 
the way by his ministers for an establishment of 
such .an interest in the Court of Burgundy, as 
should be advantageous to the interests of France, 
Louis's own personal exertions, directed doubt- 
less by the information of which he was previ- 
ously possessed, did more to accomplish that ob- 
ject in a few hours, than his agents had effected 
m years of negociation. 

One man alone the King missed, whom he had 
been particularly desirous of conciliating, and 
that was the Count de Crevecoeur^ whose firm- 
nessy during his conduct as Envoy at Plessis, 
far from exciting Louis's resentment, had been 
viewed as a reason for making him his own if 
possible. He was not particularly gratified wheti 
he learnt that the Count, at the head of an hun- 
dred lancesf was gone towards the frontiers of 
Brabant, to assist the Bishop, in case of neces- 
sity, against William de la Marck and his dis- 
contented subjects ; but, he consoled himself, 
that the appearance of this force, joined with the 
directions which he had sent by niithful messen- 
gers, would serve to prevent any premature dis- 
turbances in that country, the breaking out of 
which might, he foresaw* render his present sit- 
ation very precarious. 
The Court upon this occasion dined in the fo- 
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rest when the hour of noon arrived, as was com- 
mon in these great hunting-parties ; an arrange- 
ment on this occasion particularly agreeable to the 
Duke, desirous as he was to abridge that ceremo- 
nious and deferential solemnity with which he 
was otherwise, under the necessity of receiving 
King Louis. In fact, the King's knowledge of 
human nature had in one particular misled him 
on this remarkable occasion. He thought thSit 
the Duke would have been inexpressibly flatter- 
ed to have received such a mark of condescen- 
sion and confidence from his liege lord ; but he 
forgot that the dependance of this Dukedom upon 
the Crown of France was privately the subject of 
galling mortification to a Prince so powerful, so 
wealthy, and so proud as Charles, whose aim it 
certainly was to establish an independent king- 
dom. The prescence of the king at his own 
Court imposed on him the necessity of exhibit* 
ing himself in the subordinate character of a 
vassal, and of discharging many rites of feudal 
observance and deference, which, to one of his 
haughty disposition, resembled derogation from 
the character of a sovereign Prince, which on 
all occasions he affected as far as possible to 
sustain. 

But although it was possible to put over the 
dinner upon the green turf, with sound of bugles, 
broaching of barrels, and all the freedom of a 
sylvan meal, it was necessary that the evening 
repast should, even for that very reason, be held 
with higher than usual solemnity. 

Previous orders for this purpose had been 
given, and, upon returning to Peronne, King 
Louis found a banquet prepared with such a pro- 
fusion of splendour and magnificence, as became 
the wealth of his formidable vassal, possessed as 
he was of almost all the Low Countries, then the 
richest portion of Europe. At the head of the 
long board, which groaned under plate of gold 
and silver, filled to profusion with the most ex- 
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quisite dainties, sat the Duke, and on his right 
handy upon a seat more elevated than his own» 
was placed his royal guest. Behind him stood on 
one side the son of the Duke of Gueldres, who 
oflSciated as his grand carver— -on the other^ Le 
Glorieux, his jester, without whom he seldom 
stirred ; for, like most meu of his hasty and coarse 
character, Charles carried to extremity the gene* 
ral taste of that age for court- fools and jesters— « 
finding that pleasure in their display oi e'ccentri* 
city and mental infirmity, which his more acute^ 
but not more benevolent rival, loved better to ex- 
tract from marking the imperfections of huma- 
nity in its nobler specimens, and finding subject 
for mirth in the ^^ fears of the brave and follies of 
the wise." And indeed, if an anecdote related 
by Brantome be true, that a court*fool, having, 
overheard Louis, in one of his agonies of repent- 
ant devotion, confess his accession to the poison- 
ing of his brother, Henry Count of Cayenne, 
divulged it next day at dinner before the assem* 
bled court, that monarch might be supposed ra- 
ther more than satisfied with the pleasantries of 
professed jesters for the rest of his life. 

But, on the present occasion, Louts neglected 
not to take notice of the favourite jester of the 
Duke, and to applaud his repartees) which he 
did the rather, that he thought he saw that the 
folly of Le Glorieux, however grossly it was 
sometimes displayed, covered more than the 
usual quantity of shrewd and caustic observa^ 
tion proper to his class. 

In fact, Tiel Wetzweiler, called Le Glorieuxy 
was by no means a jester of the common stamp. 
He was a tall, fine-looking man, excellent at 
many exercises, which seemed scarce reconcilea- 
ble with mental imbecility, because it must have 
required patience and attention to acquire them* 
He usually followed the Duke to the chase and 
to the fight ; and at Montl'hery, when he was in 
considerable personal danger, wounded in the 
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throat, and likely to be made prisoner by a 
French knight who had hold of his horse's rein, 
Tiel Wetzweiler charged the assailant so forci- 
bly, as to overthrow him and disengage his mas- 
ter. Perhaps he was afraid of this being thought 
too serious a service for a person of his condi- 
tiony and that it might excite him enemies 
among those knights and nobles, who bad left the 
care of their master's person to the court-fool. 
At any rate, he chose rather to be laughed at 
than praised for his achievement, and made such 
gasconading boasts of his exploits in the battle, 
that most men thought the rescue of Charles was 
as 'ideal as the rest of his tale ; and it was on this 
occasion he acquired the title of Le Glorieux, 
by which he was ever afterwards distinguished. 
Le Glorieux was dre^ed very richly, but with 
little of the usual distinction of his profession ; 
and that little rather of a symbolical than a very 
literal character. His head was not shorn ; on the 
contrary, he wore a long profusion of curled hair^ 
which descended from under his cap, and joining 
with a weU-arrangedy and handsomely tnmmed 
beard, set off features, which, but for a wild light- 
ness of eye, might have been termed handsome* 
A ridge of scarlet velvet carried across the top of 
his cap» indicated, rather than positively repre- 
sented, the professional cock's-combf which dis- 
tinguished, the head-gear of a fool in right of office. 
His bauble, made of ebony, was crested, as usual, 
with a fooFs head, with ass's ears formed of sil- 
ver; but so small, and so minutely carved^ thatf 
till very closely examined, it might have passed 
for an official baton of a more solemn character. 
These were the only badges of his office which 
his dress exhibited. In other respects, it was such 
as to match with that of the most courtly nobles. 
His bonnet displayed a medal of Gfold ; he wore 
a chain of the same metal around his neck ; and 
the fashion of his rich garments was not much 
more fantastic than those of young gallants who 
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have their clotheB made in the extremity of the 
txifttiDg fashion. 

To this personage Charles, and Louis, in imi« 
tation of his host, often addressed themselves 
during the entertainment ; and both seemed to 
manifest by hearty laughter, their amusement at 
the answers of Le Glorieux. 

<< Whose seats be those that are vacant ?" said 
Charles to the jester. 

«^ One of those at least should be mine by right 
of succession, Charles," replied the jester. 

*• Why so, knave ?*' said Charles. 

^« Because they belong to the Sieur D^Hym* 
bercourt and D'Argenton, who are gone so far to 
fly their' falcons, that they have forgot their sup- 
per, 'i'hey, who would rather look at a kite on 
the wing than a pheasant on the board, are of kin 
to the focd, and he should succeed to the stoolSf 
as a part of their movable estate." 

'< That is but a stale jest, my friend TieV'said 
the Duke ; ^ but, fools or wise men, here come 
the defaulters." 

As he spoke, D^Argenton and Hymbercourt 
entered the room, and, after having made their 
reverence to the two Princes, assumed in silence 
the seats which were left vacant for them. 

** What, ho ! Sirs," exclaimed the Duke, ad- 
dressing them, ^^ your sport has been either very 
good or very bad, to lead you so far and so late. 
Sir Philip de Comines, you are dejected — hath 
D'Hymbercourt won so heavy a wager on you? 
—-You are a philosopher, and should not grieve 
at bad fortune.— By Saint George ! D'Hymber- 
court looks as sad as thou doest.— How now, sirs ? 
Have you found no game ; or have you lost your 
falcons ? or has a witch crossed your way i or has 
the Wild Huntsman met you in the forest ? By 
my honour, you seem as if you were come to a 
funeral, not a festival.'* 

While the Duke spoke, the eyes of the com- 
pany were all directed towards D'Hymbercourt 
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and D'Argenton ; and the embarrassment and 
dejection of their countenances, neither being of 
that class of persons to whom such expression of 
anxious melancholy was natural, became so re- 
markable, that the mirth and the laughter of the 
company, which the rapid circulation of goblets 
of excellent wine had raised to a considerable 
height, was gradually hushed ; and without be- 
ing able to assign any reason for such a change 
in their spirits* men spoke in whispers to each 
other, as on the eve of expecting some strange 
and important tidings. 

^^ What means this silence, Messires? said the 
Duke, elevating his voice, which was naturally 
harsh. ^' If you bring these strange looks, and 
this stranger silence, into festivity, we shall wish 
you had abode in the marshes seeking for heronSy 
or rather for woodcocks and howlets." 

•'My gracious Lord,'* said D'Argenton, "as 
we were about to return hither from the forest, 
we met the Count dc Creveccur.'* 

" How !'* said .the Duke ; " already returned 
from Brabant ?— -but he found all well there, 
doubtless ?'*— 

"The Count himself will presently give your 
Grace an account of his news,'' said D^Hymber- 
court, " which we have heard but imperfectly.'' 

<« Body of me, where is the Count V* said the 
Duke. 

"He changes his dress, to-' wait upon your 
Highness," answered D'Hymbercourt. 

" His dress i Saint-bleu !" exclaimed the impa- 
tient Prince, *• what care 1 for his dress ! I think 
you have conspired with him to drive me mad." 

" Or rather, to be plain,*' said D'Argenton, 
^he wishes to communicate the news at a pri- 
vate audience." 

*^ Teste^dieu I my Lord King," said Charles, 
^ this is ever the way our counsellors serve us— - 
If they have got hold of aught which they con- 
aider as imoortant for our ear, they look as Rrave 
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upon the matter, and are as proud of their but' 
then as an ass of a new pack-saddle.-— Some 
one bid Crevecoeur come to us directly !— He 
comes from the frontiers of Liege, and 7ve, at 
least, (he laid some emphasis on the pronoun,} 
have no secrets in that quarter which we would 
shun to have proclaimed before the assembled 
world.*' 

All perceived that the Duke had drunk so 
much wine as to increase the native obstinacy of 
his disposition ; and though many would wiU 
lingly have suggested that the present was nei« 
ther a time for hearing news, or for taking coun- 
ael, yet all knew the impetuosity of his temper 
too well to venture on farther interference, and 
sat in anxious expectation of the tidings which 
the Count might have to communicate. 

A brief interval intervened, during which the 
Duke remained looking eagerly to the door, as if 
in a transport of impatience, while the guests sat 
with their eyes bent on the table, as if to conceal 
their curiosity and anxiety, Louis alone main- 
taining perfect composure, continued his conver- 
sation alternately with the grand carver and with 
the jester. 

At length Crevecoeur entered, and was pre- 
sently saluted by the hurried question of his 
master, ^^ What news from Liege and Brabant, 
Sir Count? — The report of your arrival has 
chased mirth from our table— we hope your ac- 
tual presence will bring it back to us.'' 

^^ My liege and master,'' answered the Count, 
in a firm, but melancholy tone, ^< the news which 
I bring you are fitter for the council board than 
the feasting table." 

^< Out with them, man, if they were tidings 
from Antichrist/' said the Duke ; '< but I can 
guess them— the Liegeois are again in mutiny." 

" They are, my lord," said Crevecoeur, very 
gravely, 

^fLook there, man»" said the Duke, <<I have 
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hit at once on what yt)u have been so much afraid 
to mention to me — the hair-brained burghers are 
again in ^rms. It could not be in better time, 
for we may at present have the advice of our own 
Suzerain/' bowing to King Louis, with eyes 
which spoke the most bitter, though suppressed 
resentment, <«to teach us how such mutineers 
should be dealt with.— Hast thou more news in 
thy packet? Out with them^ and then answer for 
yourself why you went not forward to assist the 
Bishop.'* 

** My lord, the farther tidings are heavy for 
me to tell, and will be afflicting to you to hear. — 
No aid of miney or of living chivalry, could 
have availed the excellent Prelate. Willi adfde 
la Marck, united with the insurgent Liegeois, 
has taken his Castle of Schonwaldt, and mur- 
dered him in his own halK 

^^ Murdered him P* repeated the Duke, in a 
deep and low tone, but which nevertheless was 
heard from the one end of the ball in which they 
were assembled to the other ; ^^ thou hast been 
imposed upon, Crevecceiir, by some wild report 
-^it is impossible." 

" Alas ! my lord !" said the Count, " I have 
it from an eye-witness, an archer of the King of 
France's Scottish Guard, who was in the hall 
when the murder was committed by William de 
la Marck's order/' 

^< And who was doubtless aiding and abetting 
in the horrible sacrilege,'' said the Duke, start- 
ing up and stamping with his loot with such fury, 
that he dashed in pieces the footstool which was 
placed before him. •* Bar the doors of this hall, 
gentlemen— secure the windows — let no stranger 
stir from his seat upon pain of instant death I^-^ 
Gentlemen of my chamber, draw your swords." 
And turning upon Louis, he advanced his own 
hand slowly and deliberately to the hilt of his 
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weapon; while the King, without either shewing 
fear or assuming a defensive posture, only said, 
*» These news, fair cousin, have staggered your 
reason.'* 

(c No !'» replied the Duke, in a terrible tone, 
"but they have awakened a just resentment, 
which I have too long suffered to be stifled by 
trivial considerations of circumstance and place. 
Murderer of thy brother ! — rebel against thy pa- 
rent! — tyrant over thy subjects !— 'treacherous 
ally !— perjured King! — dishonoured gentleman! 
-—thou art in my power, and I thank God for it!'' 
** Rather thank my folly," said the King;** for 
when we met on equal terms at Monil'hery,roc- 
thi|^ks you wished yourself farther from me than 
we are now." 

Tbe Duke still held his hand on the hilt of his 
sword, but refrained to draw his weapon, or to 
strike a foe, who offered no sort of resistance 
which could in anywise provoke violence. 

Meantime, wild and general confusion spread 
itself through the hall. The doors were now fas- 
tened and guarded at the order of the Duke ; but 
several of the French nobles, few as they were 
in number, started from their seats, and prepared 
for the defence of their sovereign. Louis had 
spoken not a word either to Orleans or Dunois 
since they were liberated from restraint at the 
Castle of Itoches, if it could be termed liberation 
to be dragged in King Louis's train, objects of 
suspicion evidently, rather than of respect and 
regard ; but nevertheless, the voice of Dunois 
was first heard above the tumult, addressing 
himself to the Duke of Burgundy. — ^^Sir Duke, 
you have forgotten that you are a vassal of 
France, and that we, your guests, are French- 
men. If you lift a hand against our Monarch, 
prepare to sustain the utmost effects of our des- 
pair; for, credit me, we shall feast as high with 
(he blood of Burgundy as we have done with its 
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wine. —Courage, my Lord of Orleans — and you, 
gentlemen of France, form yourselves round 
Dunois, and do as he does !" 

It was in that moment when a King might see 
upon what tempers he could certainly rely* The 
few independent nobles and knights who attend- 
ed Louis, most of whom had only received from 
him frowns or discountenance, unappalled by the 
display of infinitely superior force and the cer- 
tainty of destruction, hastened to array them* 
selves around Dunois^ and, led by him, to prea^ 
towards the head of the table, where the ct>n- 
tending Princes were seated* 

On the contrary, the tools and agents whom 
Louis had dragged forward out of their fiffing 
places into importance which was not due to 
them, shewed cowardice and cold heart, and re- 
maining still in their seats, seemed resolved not 
to provoke their fate by intermeddling, whatever 
might become of their benefactor. 

The first of the more getieroas party was the 
venerable lord Crawford, who, with an agility 
which no one would have expected at his years, 
forced his way through all opposition, (which was 
the less violent as many of the Burgundians^ 
either from a point of honour, or a secret inclina- 
tion to prevent Louisas impending fate, gave way 
to him,) and threw himself boldly between the 
King and Duke, lie then placed his bonnet, from 
which his white hair escaped in dishevelled tresses, 
upon one side of his head— his pale cheek and 
withered brow coloured, and his aged eye light- 
ened with all the fire of a gallant who is about 
to dare some desperate action. His cloak was 
flung over one shoulder, and his action intimated 
his readiness to wrap it about his left arm, while 
he unsheathed his sword with his right* 

«< I have fought for his father and his grand- 
sire," that was all he said, «« and, by Saint An- 
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drew, end the matter as it wilt, I will not fail 
him at thi* .pinch*'* 

What has taken st)me time tonarrate, happen- 
ed, in fact with the speed of light, for so soon as 
the Duke assumed his threatening posture, Craw- 
ford had thrown himself betwixt him and the ob- 
ject of his veageance ; and the French gentlemen, 
drawing together as fast as they could, were 
crowding to the same point. 

The Duke of Burgundy still remained with 
•his hand on his sword, and seemed in the act of 
giTing the signal for a general onset, which must 
necessarily have ended in the massacre of the 
weaker party, when Crevecoeur rushed forward, 
anftexclaimed in a voice like a trumpet,— «^^ My 
liege lord of Burgundy, beware what you do ! 
This is your hall«— you are the King's vassal— *< 
do not spill the blood of your guest on your 
hearth, the blood of your sovereign on the throne 
you have erected for him, and to which he came 
under your safeguard. For the sake of your 
house's honour, do not aOempt to revenge one 
horrid n^urder by another yet worse !" 

" Out of my road, Crevecoeur," answered the 
Duke, " and let my vengeance pass ! — Out of 
my path !«^l*he wrath of kings is to be dreaded 
like that of Heaven.*' 

<* Only when, like that of Heaven, it is just^'* 
answered Creveco&ur, firmly — ^* Let me pray of 
you, my lord, to rein the violence of your temper, 
however justly offended* — And for you, my Lords 
of France, where resistance is unavailing, let me 
recommend you to forbear whatever may lead 
towards bloodshed." 

^^ He is right," said Louis, whose coolness for- 
sook him not in that dreadful moment^ and who 
easily foresaw, that if a brawl should commence, 
9iore violence would be dared and done in the 
heat of blood, than was like to be attempted if 
peace, were preserved.-^" My qousii) Qrleims— 



kind Dunoia*«^iicl you, my trusty Crawford-— 
brin^ not on ruin wd bloo4i^d bu cijili^ing offence 
too bjistily. Our cousin the DuJc^.is chafed S|t 
tidings of the death of a near and loving friei^d, 
the venerable Bishop of Liege^ whose slaughter 
we lament as he does^ Ancient^ and, unhappily, 
recent subjects of jealous^y^ lead hin;i, to suspect 
us of having abetted a cri^ie which our bosom 
abhors. Should our host murder us on this spot 
—us, his King and his kinsman* under a fsdse 
impression of our being accessories to this unhap- 
py accident, our fate will be little lightened, but, 
on the contrary, greatly aggravated by your stir- 
ring,-r-Therefore, stand back, Crawford-— Were 
it my last word, I speak as a King to his officer, 
and demand obedience — Stand back, and if it is 
required, yield up your sword. I command you 
to do so, and your oath obliges you to obey." 

*<1 rue, true, my lord," said Crawford^ step- 
ping back, and returning to the sheath the blade 
he had half drawn, ^^ It may be all very true ; but 
by my honour^ if I were at the head of three- 
score and ten of my brave fellows, instead of 
being loaded with more than the like nu|;|^ber of 
years, I would try whether I would have some 
reason out of these fine gallants, with their golden 
chains and louped-up bonnets, with braw-warld 
dyes and devices on them.'* 

The Duke stood with his eyes fixed on the 
ground for a considerable space, and then said, 
with bitter irony, ** Crevecoeur, you say well; and 
it concerns our honour, that our obligations to 
this*great King, our honoured and loving guest, 
be not so hastily adjusted, as in our hasty anger 
we had at first purposed. We will so act that all 
Europe shall acknowledge the justice of our pro- 
ceedings.*— •Genttemen of France, you must ren- 
der up your arms to my officers ! Your master 
has broken the truce, and has no title to take fur* 
ther benefit of it. In compassion, however, to 
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your sentiments of honour, and in respect to the 
rank which he hath disgraced^ and the race from 
which he hath degenerated, we ask notour cousin 
Louis's sword." 

<^ Not one of us/' said Dunois, ^^ will resign our 
weapon, or quit this hall, unless we are assured 
of at least our King's safety, in life and limb." 

«« Nor will a man of the Scottish Gusu*d," ex- 
claimed Crawford, ^^ lay down his arms, save at 
the command of the King of France, or his High 
Constable." 

^^ Brave Dunois," said Louis, ^^ and you, my 
trusty Crawford, your zeal will do me injury in- 
stead of benefit.^— I trust," he added with dignity, 
'< in my rightful cause^ more than in a vain re- 
sistance, which would but cost the lives of my 
hest- and bra vest.-i— Give up your swords— the 
nobleJBurgundians, who accept such honourable 
pledges, will be more able than you are to protect 
both you and me. — Give up your swords— It is 
I who command you." 

It was thus that, in this dreadful emergency, 
Louis shewed the promptitude of decision, and 
clearness of judgmet, which alone could have 
saved his life* He was aware, that until actual, 
blows were exchanged, he would have the assist- 
ance of most of the nobles present to moderate 
the fury of their prince ; but that were a melSe 
once commenced, he himself and his few adhe- 
rents must be instantly murdered. At the same 
time his worst enemies confessed, that his de- 
meanour had in it nothing either of meanness or 
cowardice. He shunned to aggravate into frenzy 
the wrath of the Duke ; but he neither deprecated 
nor seemed to fear it, and continued to look on 
him with the calm and fixed attention with which 
a brave man eyes the menacing gestures of a lu- 
natic, whilst conscious that his own steadiness 
and composure operate as an insensible and pow- 
erful check on the rage even of insanity. 

Crawford, at the King's command, threw his 
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sword to Crevecoeurt saying, «< Take it! and the 
devil give you joy of it.— It is no dishonour to 
the rightful owner who yields it, for we have 
had no fair play." 

*^ Hold, gendemen,'* said the Duke, in a bro* 
ken voice, as one whotn passion had almost de- 
prived of utterance, *^ Retain your swords ; it is 
sufficient you promise not to use them — And 
you, Louis of Valois, must regard yourself as 
my prisoner, until you are cleared of having 
abetted sacrilege and murder. Have him to the 
Castle— -Have him to Earl Herbert's Tower. 
Let him have six gentlemen of his train to at* 
tend him, such as he shall choose. — My l«ord 
of Crawford, your guard must leave the Castle, 
and shall be honourably quartered elsewhere. — 
Up with every draw-bridge, and down with 
every portcullis — Let the gates of the town be 
trebly guarded-^Draw to the right-hand side of 
the river the floating-bridge — Bring round the 
Castle my band of Black Walloons, and treble 
the centinels on every ptost !— You, Hymbercourt, 
look that patroles of horse and foot make round 
of the town every half-hour during the night, 
and every hour during the next day,— -if indeed 
such ward shall be necessary after day-break, 
for it is like we may be sudden in this ms^tter. 
»-«Look to the person of Louis, as you love your 
life !" 

He started from the table in fierce and moody 
haste, darted a glance of mortal enmity at the 
King, and rushed out of the apartment. 

"Sirs,** said the King, looking with dignity 
around him, *^ grief for the death of his ally 
hath made your Prince frantic. I trust you know 
better your duty, as knights and noblemen, than 
to abet him in his treasonable violence against 
the person of his liege Lord." 

At this moment was heard in the streets the 
sound of drums beating, and horns blowing, to 
call out the soldiery in every direction. 
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<« We arc/' said Crcvecoeur, who acted as the 
Marshal of the Duke's household, *< subjects of 
Burgundy 9 and must do our duty as such. Our 
hopes and prayers, and our eflbrts, will not be 
wanting to bring about peace and union between 
your Majesty and our liege Lord. Meantime, 
we must obey his commands. These other lords 
and knights will be proud to <fbntribute to the 
convenience of the illustrious Duke of Orleaasy 
of the brave Dunois, and the stout Lord Craw- 
ford. I myself must be your Majesty's cham- 
berlaiUf and bring you to your apartments in 
other guise than would be my desire^ remember- 
ing the hospitality of Plessis. You have only to 
choose your attendants, whom the Duke's com- 
mands limit to six." 

^^ Then,'' said the the King, looking around 
him, and thinking for a moment, — '^ I desire the 
attendance of Oliver le Dain, of a private of my 
Life-guard called Balafre, who may be unarmed 
if you will — Of Tristan I'Hermite, with two of 
his people — and my right loyal and trusty philo- 
sopher, Martius Galeotti.'^ 

«^ Your Majesty's will shall be complied with 
in all points," said the Count de Crevecoeur. 
^^ Galeotti," he added, after a moment's inquiry, 
•^ 16, I understand, at present supping in some 
buxom company^ but he shall instantly be sent 
for ; the others will obey your Majesty's com- 
mand upon the instant. 

*< Forward, then, to the new abode, which the 
hospitality of our cousin provides for us," said 
the King. « We know it is strong, and have 
only to hope it may be in a corresponding degree 
safe." 

>^ Heard you the choice which King Louis has 
made of his attendants ?" said Le Glorieux to 
Count Crevecoeur apart, as they followed Louis 
from the Hall. 

"Surely, my merry gossip," replied the Coant^ 
~" What hast thou to object to them ?" 
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deprived of all hope of liberty, and loathing 
even the life to ivhich they clung by animal in* 
stinct. « 

The broad glare of the torches outfacing the 
pale moon, which was more obscured on this 
than on the former night, and the red smoky 
light which they dispersed around the ancient 
buildings, gave a darker shade to that huge 
Donjon, called the £arl Herbert's Tower. It 
was the same which l^ouis had viewed with mis- 
giving presentiment on the preceding' evening, 
and of which he was now doomed to become an 
inhabitant,' under the terror of what violence so- 
ever the wrathful temper of his overgrown vassal 
might tempt him to exercise in those secret re- 
cesses of despotism. 

To aggravate the King's painful feelings, he 
saw, as he crossed the court-yard, one or two 
bodies, over each of which had been hastily flung 
a military cloak* He was not long of discerning 
that they were corpses of slain archers of the 
Scottish Guard, who having disputed, as the 
Count of Crevecoeur informed him, the command 
given them to quit the post near the King's 
apartments, a brawl had ensued between them 
and the Duke's Walloon body-guards, and be- 
fore it could be composed by the officers on either 
side, several lives had been lost. 

« My trusty Scots !" isaid the King as he look- 
ed upon this melancholy spectacle ; ^< had they 
brought only man to man, all Flanders, and Bur- 
gundy to boot, had not furnished champions to 
mate you.'* 

" Ay, an it please your Majesty," said Bala- 
fre, who attended close behind the King, «< Mais- 
tery mows the meadow-^few men can fight more 
than two at once.—- 1 myself never care to meet 
three, unless it be in the way of special duty, 
when one must not stand to count heads.'^ 

*^ Art thou there, old acquaintance ?". said the 
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King, loolcing behind him ; ^^ then I have one 
true subject with me yet." 

^< And a faithful minister, whether in your 
councils^ or in his offices about your royal per- 
son,'* whispered Oliver le Dain. 

" We are all faithful/' said Tristan I'Hermite, 
gruffly ; ** for should they put to death your 
JVlajesty, there is not one of us whom they would 
suffer to survive you, eVen if we would." 

^^ Now, that is what 1 call good corporal bail 
for fidelity,'* said Le Glorieux, who, as already 
mentioned, with the restlessness proper to an in- 
firm brain, had thrust himself into their com- 
pany. 

Meanwhile, the Seneschal, hastily summoned . 
was turning with laborious eFort the ponderous 
key which opened the reluctant gate of the huge 
Gothic Keep, and was at last fain to call on the 
assistance of one of Cre vecceur 's attendants. W hen 
they had succeeded, six men entered with torches, 
and shewed the way through a narrow and wind- 
ing passage, comftianded at different points by 
shot-holes from vaults and casements constructed 
behind, and in the thickness of the massive walls. 
At the end of this passage, rose a stair of corres- 
ponding rudeness, consisting of huge blocks of 
stone, roughly dressed with the hammer, and 
of unequal height. Having mounted this as* 
cent, a strong iron-clenched door admitted them 
to what had been the great hall of the donjon, 
lighted but very faintly even during the day- 
time, (for the apertures, diminished in appear- 
ance by the excessive thickness of the walls, re- 
sembled slits rather than windows,) and now but 
for the blaze of the torches, almost perfectly dark. 
Two or three bats, and other birds of evil pre- 
sage, roused by the unusual glare, flew against 
the lights, and threatened to extinguish them ; 
while the Seneschal formally apologised to the 
King, that the State-hall had not been put in order, 
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such was the hurry of the notice sent to him; and 
adding, that in truth, the apartment had not been 
hi use for twenty years, and rarely before that 
time, so far as ever he had heard, since the time 
of King Charles the Simple. 

<« King Charles the Simple !" echoed Louis ; 
<* I know the history of the tower now. — He was 
here murdered by his treacherous vassal, Her- 
bert. Earl of Vermandois— 'So say our annals. 
I knew there was something concerning the Cas- 
tle of Peronne which dwelt on my mind, though 
I could not recall the circumstance. — Here^ then, 
my predecessor was slain !" 

" Not here, not exactly here, and please your 
Majesty," said the old Seneschal, stepping with 
the eager haste of a cicerone, who shews the cu- 
riosities of such a place — *^ Not here^ but in the 
side-chamber a little onward, which opens from 
your Majesty's bed-chamber.'* 

He hastily opened a wicket at the upper end 
of the hall, which led into a bed-chamber, small, 
as is usual in these old buildfngs ; but even for 
that reason, rather more comfortable than the 
waste hall through which they had passed. Some 
hasty preparations had been here made for the 
King's accommodation. Arras had been tacked 
up, a fire lighted in the rusty grate, which had 
been long unused, and a pallet laid down for 
those gentlemen who were to pass the night in 
his chamber, as was then usual. 

" We will get beds in the hall for the rest of 
your attendants ; but we have had such brief no- 
tice, if it please your Majesty — And if it please 
your Majesty to look upon this little wicket be- 
hind the Arras, it opens into the little old cabinet 
in the thickness of the wall where Charles was 
slain ; and there is a secret passage from below, 
which admitted the men who were to deal with 
him. And your majesty, whose eyesight I hope 
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is better than mine, may see the blood still on the 
oak-ftoor, though the thing was done five hundred 
years ago." 

While he thus spoke, he kept fambling to open 
the postern of which he spoke, until the King said, 
*' Forbear, old mati-^forbear but a little while, 
when thou mayst have a newer, tale to tell, and 
fresher blood to show,— My Lord of Crevecoeur, 
what say you ?" 

*' I can but answer. Sire,, that these two interior 
apartments are as much at your Majesty's dispo- 
sal as those in your own Castle of Plessis, and 
that Crevecoeur, a name never blackened by 
treachery or assassination, has the guard of the 
exterior defences of it,^' 

^^But the private passage into that closet,. 
of which the old mmi speaks?" This King Louis 
said in a low and anxious tone, holding Creve* 
coeur^s arm fast with one hand, and pointing to 
the wicket-door with the other. 

" It is but some dream of MomayX" said 
CrevecGeur, ^^or some old and absurd tradition 
of the p^ace ; — but we will examine." 

He was about to open the closet door, when 
Louis answered, " No, Crevecoeur, no — 'Your ho- 
nour is sufficient warrant. — But what will your 
Duke do with me, Crevecoeur ? He cannot hope 
to keep me long a prisoner ; and—- in short, give 
me your opinion, Crevecoeur." 

** My Lord and Sire," said the Count, *' how 
the Duke of Burgundy must resent this horrible 
cruelty on the person of his near relative and ally, 
IS for your Majesty to judge ; and'what right he 
may hava^lp consider it as instigated by your 
Majesty^s emissaries, you only can know« But 
my master is noble in nis dispositions, and made 
incapable, even by the very strength of his pas- 
sions, of any under-hand practices. Whatever 
he does, will be done in the face of day, ^nd of 
Vol. IL— 16 
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the two nations. And I can but add, that it will 
be the wish of every counsellor around him-— ex- 
cepting perhaps one— that he should behave in 
this matter with mildness and generosity, as well 
^ as justice." 

I **Ah! Crevecceur,'^ said Louis, taking his 

hand as if affected by some painful recollections, 
**how happy is the Prince who has counsellors 
near him, who can guard him against the effects 
of his own angry passions ! Their names will be 
read in golden (tetters, when the history of his 
reign is perused. — Noble CrevcCoeur, had it been 
my lot to have such as thou art about my person !'' 

*^ It had in that case been your Majesty's 
study to have got rid of them as fast as you could,^' 
said Le Glorieux. 

**Aha! Sir Wisdom, art thou there?** said 
Louis, turning round, and instantly changing the 
pathetic tone in which he had addressed Creve- 
ccBur, and adopting with facility one which had a 
turn of gaiety in it— «*^ Hast thou followed us 
hither?** 

" Ay, sir,** answered Le Glorieux, " Wisdom 
must follow in motley, where Folly leads the way 
in purple.** 

**How shall I construe that, Sir Solomon,*' 
answered Louis— «^^ Wouldst thou change condi- 
tions with me ?** 

"Not I, by my halidome,** quoth Le Glo- 
rieux, "if you would give me fifty crowns to boot.** 

"Why, wherefore so? — Methinks I could be 
well enough contenied, as princes go, to have thee 
for my King.'* 

"Ay, Sire,** replied Le Glorieu^. " but the 
question is, whether, judging of your Majesty's 
wit from its haying lodged you here, 1 should 
not<h^ve cause to be ashamed of having Vo dull a 
fool.'*^# 

" Kace, «iiTah,** said the Count of Crevecoeur ; 
" your tongue runs too fast.** 
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" Let It takfi its course," baid the King ; " I 
know of no such fair subject of raillery, as the 
follies of those who should know better. — Here, 
my sagacious friend, take this purse of gold, and 
with it the advice, never to be so great a fool 
^s to deem yourself wiser than other people. Pri- 
thee, do me so much favour, as to inquire after 
my astrologer, Martius Galeotti, and senc^ hina 
hither to me presently." 

" I will, without fail, my Liege," answered the 
jester; ^^and I wot well I shalL^nd him at Jan 
Doppletbur^s, for philosophers jffs well as fools, 
know where the best wine is sold." 

** Let me pray for free entrance for this learn- 
ed person through your guards^ Seignor de Cre- 
vecceur," jsaid Loula.^ 

" For his entrance, unquestionably,'* answered 
the Count ; ^' but it grieves me to add, that my in- 
structions do not authorize me to permit any one 
to quit your Majesty's apartments.— I wish your 
Majesty a good night," he subjoined, " and will 
presently make such arrangements in the outer 
ball, as may put the gentlemen who are to inhabit 
it, more at their ease." 

" Give yourself no trouble for them, Sir Count," 
replied the King, ^^ they are men accustomed to 
set hardships at defiance } and to speak, truth, ex- 
cepting that I wish to see Galeotti, I would desire 
as little further communication from without this 
night.as may be consistent with your instructions." 

** These are to leave your Majesty," replied 
Crevecosur, ^* undisputed possession of your own 
aparta^i)i||^ Such are i:kiy master's orders." 

** Vour'^F^^fi Count Crevecceur," answered 
Louis^ *|^whom I may also term mine, is a right 
graciotilttiaster. — My dominions," he added, ^' are 
somewhat shrunk in compass, now that they have 
dwindled to an old hs^ll and a bed-chamber ; but 
they are still wide enough for aU the subjects 
which I can at present boast of." 
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The Count of Crevecoeur took his leavr ; and 
shortly after, they could hear the noise of the 
sentinels moving to their posts, accompanied with 
Ae word of command from the officers, and the 
hasty tread of the guards who were relieved. At 
length, all became still, and the only sound which 
filled the air, was the sluggish murmur of the ri* 
ver %mme, as it glided, deep and muddy, under 
the walls of the casde. 

^ Go into the hall, my mates,*' said Louis to 
his train; ^*' but As not lie down to sleep. Hold 
yourselves in reacRbess, for there is still something 
to be done to-night, and that of moment.'* 

Oliver and Tristan retired to the hall accord- 
ingly, in which Xe Balafre apd the Provost- Mar- 
shal's two officers had rem^n^ when Aie others 
entered the bed-chamber. They found that those 
without had thrown faggots enough upon the fire, 
to serve the purpose of light and heat at the same 
time^ and wrapping themselves in their cloaks, had 
sat down on the floor, in postures which variously 
expressed the dbcomposure and dejection of their 
minds. Oliver and Tristan saw nothing better 
to be done, than to follow their example ; and^ 
never very good friends in the days of their court- 
prosperity, they were both equally reluctant to re- 
pose confidence in each other upon this strange 
and sudden reverse of fortune. So that the whole 
party sat in silent dejection. 

Meanwhile, their master underwent, in the re- 
tirement of his secret chamber, agonies which 
might have atoned for some of those which had 
been imposed by his. command. Hr' paced the 
room with short and unequal steps,- often stood 
still and clasped his hands together, aiid gave 
loose, in short, to agitation, which in ^ffi»lic he 
had found himself abl6 to suppress so successfully. 
At length, pausing and wringing his bands, he 
planted himself opposite to the wicket-door, whicli 
Vwi been pointed out by old Moriiay as leading 
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to the ace«e of the murder of one of hU predeces- 
sors, aod gradually ;gave voice to his feelings in a 
broken soliloquy^ ^ 

** Charles the Simple— Charles the Simple ?--- 
what will posterity call the £leireoth Louis, whose 
blood will probably soon refresh the stsuns of 
thtiie? Louis the Fool*— Louis the . Driveller— ^ 
Louis th^ Infatuated-— are all terms too slight to 
mark the extremity of my idiocy! To think thes<^ 
hot-headed Liegeots, to whom rebellion is as na« 
taraias their food, would remain quiet— 4o dream 
that the Wild Beast of Ardenfess would for a 
moment be interrupted in bis career of force and 
blood-thirsty brutality— tQ^ suppose that I could 
use reason and arguments to. any good .purpose 
with Charles of burgundy, until I bad tried the 
force of such exhortations with ^i^^ess upon a 
.wild bull— -Fopl, and double idiot that I was ! 
But -the villain Martins shall not escape — ^|Ie has 
been at the bottom of this— he and the vite priest, 
the detestable Balue« If I ever get out of this 
dai^s^^ I will tear from his head the Cardinal's 
cap, though I pull the scalp along with it. Biit^ 
the other traitor is in my hands— I am yet King 
enough— have yet an empire roomy eiy|g|;h-^—foj^ 
the punishment of the quack-salving, wordrmoi)* 
geriog, star-gazing, lic'Coining impostor, ^nf ho has 
at once made, a prisoner and a dupe of me !— Th^ 
conjunction of the constellations — ay, the copjunc-'' , 
cioDr-^He must talk nonsense which would scarcte^ 
gull a thrice-sodden sheep's-head, and I roust bef 
idiot enough to think I understo9d him! But we 
will see presently what the conjunction Kath really \ 
boded* But first let me to my devotions," / 

Above the little door, in memory perhaps oi 
the deed which had beei^ done within, was ^ 
rOde niche, containing a crucifix cut in stone. 
Upon this emblem the Ki(^g fixed his eyes, as if 
about to kneel, but stopped short, as if he applied 
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to the Messed image die principles of woridljr 
policy, and deemed it rash to approach its pre- 
sencr^tti^out having secured the private inter- 



policy, and deemed it rash to approach its pre- 
sencr^l^iout having secured the private inter- 
cession^ some supposed favourite. He there- 



fore turned from the crucifix as unworthy to look 
upon it, and selecting from the images with which, 
as often mentioned, his hat was completely gar- 
nished, a representation of the Lady of Ckry^ 
knelt down before it, smd made the folfewing ex* 
traordinary prayer; in which, it is to be observed, 
the grossness of his superstition induced htm, in 
some degree, to iR>n8tder the Virgin of Clery as a 
different person from the Madonna of Embrim, a ^ 
favourite idol, to whom he often paid his. vows* 

*• Sweet Lady of Clery," he exclaimed, clasp- 
ing his hands and beating his breast while be 
spoke-^^ blessed Mother of Mercy ! thou who art 
omnipotent with Omnipotence, have compassion 
with me a sinner ! It is true, that I have some- 
thing neglected thee for thy blessed sister of Em- 
brun ; but I am a King;— -my power is great, my 
wealth boundless; and, were it otherwise, I would 
double the gabelle on my subjects, rather than 
not pay my debts to you both. Undo these iron 
4pors— fill up these tremendoxis moats— -le^ me, 
as a mother leads a child ^ out of this present and 
pressing danger! If 1 have given thy sister the 
command of my guards, thou shalt have the broad 
and rich province of Champaigne ; and its vine- 
yards shall pour their abundance into thy con^ 
vent. I had promised the province to my brother 
Charles ; but he, thou knowest, is dead — poison- 
ed by that wicked Abbe of Angely, whom, if I 
live, I will punish! — I promised this once before, 
but this time I will keep my word. — If I had any 
knowledge of the crime, believe, dearest patronesti, 
it was because I knew no better method of quiet- 
ing the discontents of my kingdom. O, do not 



reckon that old debt to my account to-day ; but be, 
as thou hast ever been, kind, benignant^ and easy 
to be entreated! Sweetest Lady, workuprith thy 
thiki, that he will parcton all past sin^and one 
•r-one little deed which I must do this nights-* 
nay, it is no sin^ dearest L^dy of Ckry— no sin, 
but an act of justice privately administered; for 
the villain is the greatest impostor that ever pour- 
ed falsehood into a Friilce's ear, and leans besides 
to the filthy heresy of the Greeks* He is not 
worth thy protection; leave him to my care; and 
bold it as good service, as tl^- man is a necro- 
mancer and wizard, that is not worth thy thought 
and care— a dog, the extinction of whose life 
ought to be of as little consequence in thine eyes, 
as the treading out a spark that drops* from a 
lamp or springs from a fire. Think not of this 
little matter, gentlest, kindest Lady, but only 
think how thou canst best aid me in my troubles ! 
and I here bind my royal signet to thy effigy, in 
token that I will keep my word concerning the 
county of Champaigne, and that this will be the 
last time I will trouble thee in affairs of blood, 
ktvowing thou art so kind, sa gentle, and so tender- 
hearted." 

After this extraordinary contract with the ob- 
ject of his adoration, Louis, recited^ apparently 
with deep devotion^ the seven penitential psalms 
in Latin, and several aves, and prayers especially 
belonging to the- service of the Virgin. He then 
arose, satisfied that he had secured the interces- 
sion of the Saint to whom he had prayed, the ra- 
ther, as he craftily reflected, that most of the sins 
» for which hcvhad requested her mediation on for- 
mer occasions had beet) of a different fcharacfer, 
and that, therefore, the Lady of Clery w^s less 
likely to consider him as a hardened and hs^ituaT 
shedder of blood, than ^he other saints whom be 
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had more frequently made confidents of his crimes' 
in that respect.* 

Whe^J^e had thus cleared his conscience, or 
rather wmted it over like 9 sepulchre, the King 
thrust his head out at the door of the hall, and 
summoned X.e Balafre into his apartment* ^^ My 
good soldier," he safd, ^^ thou hast served me 
long, and hast had little promotioa. We are hero 
in a case where I may either live or die ; but { 
would not willingly die an ungrateful man, or 
leave, so far as the saints may place it in my 

K»wer, either a friend or enemy unrecompenced. 
ow, I have a friend to be rewarded— that is thy« 
self-— an enemy to be punished according to his 
deserts, and that is the base, treacherous villain, 
Martins Galeotti, who, by his impostures and 
specious falsehoods, has trained me hither into 
the power of my mortal enemy, with as firm a 
purpose of my destruction^ as ever butcher had of 
slaying the beast which he drove to tfie shambles." 

*^I will challenge htm on that quarrel," said 
Le Balafre. ^^ I doubt not but the Duke of Bur- 
gundy is so much a friend to men of the sword, 
that he will allow us a fair field within some rea« 
sonable space ; and if your Majesty live so long, 
and enjoy so much freedom, you shall behold me 
do battle in your right, and take as proper a ven- 
geance on this philosopher as your heart could 
desire." 

^' I commend your bravery and your devotion 
to my service," said the Kiiig. **• But this trea- 
cherous villain is a stout man-at-arms, and I would 
not willingly risk thy life, my brave soldier." 

* While I perused the corresponding passages in the old^ 
jnanuscript chronicle, I could not help feeling astonished that 
an intellect such as that of Louis XI. certainly was, could so 
delude itself by a sort of superstition, of which one would 
think the stapidest savages incapable; but thetenna of the 
King^s prayer, on a similar occasion, aa preserved by Bran- 
tome^ are of s tenor fully as extraordinary. 
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" I were no brave soldier, if it please your Ma- 
jesty,*' said Balafre, V it I dared not face jt better 
man than he. A fine thing it would be for me, 
who can neither read nor write, to be afraid of a 
fat lurdane,'who has done little else all his life V* 

** Nevertheless,** said the King, ** it is not our 
pleasure so to put thee in venture, Balafre. This 
traitor comes hither, summoned by our conimand* 
We would have thee, so soon as thou canst find 
occasion, close up with him, and smite him under 
the fifth rib — Dost thou understand me ?*? 

" Truly I do,*' ansivered te BalaiVe ; ** but, if 
it please your Majesty, this is a matter entirely 
out of my course of practice. I could not kill 
you a dog, unless it were in hot assault, or pur- 
suit, or defiance given, or such like.** 

*' Why sure, thou dost not pretend to tender- 
ness of heart ?*' said the King, " thou who hast 
been first in storm and siege, and most eager, as 
men tell me, on the pleasures and adyanta^s 
which are gained on such occasions by the rough 
heart and the bloody hand ?'* 

** My lord,** answered Le Balafre, " I have 
neither feared nor spared your enemies, sword in 
hand. And an assault is a desperate matter, un- 
der risks which raise a man's blood so^ that, by 
Saint Andrew, it will not settle for an hour or 
two, — ^which I call a fair license for plundering 
after a storm. And God pity us poor soldiers, 
who are first driven mad with danger, and thea 
madder with victory. I h^ve heard of a legion 
consisting entirely of saints ; and methinks it 
would take them all to pray and intercede for the 
rest of the army, and for aU who wear plumes and 
corslets, buff-coats and broad-swords* But what 
your Majesty purposes is out of my course of 
practice, though I will never deny that it has been 
wide enough. As for the astrologer, if he be a 
traitor, let him e'en die a traitor's death — I wilt 
neither meddle nor make with it. Your Majes 
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has your Provost, and two of his Marshal*s-men 
without, who are more fit for dealing with him 
than a Scottish gentleman of my family and stand- 
ing in the service," 

** You say well," said the King; "but, at least, 
it belongs to thy duty to prevent interruption, and 
to guard the execution ot my most just s^^ntenceJ' 

" I will do so against all Peronne," said Le Ba|» 
lafr6, " Your Majesty need not doubt my fealty 
in that which I can reconcile tp my conscience, 
which, for mine own convenience and the service 
of your royal Majest}% I can vouch to be a pretty 
large one---at least, I know I have done some 
deeds for your Majesty,, which I would rather 
have eaten a handful of my own dagger than I 
would have done for any else," 

^^Let that rest," said the King; "and hear yoa 
—when Galeotti is admitted, and the door shut 
on him, do you stand to your weapon, and guard 
the entrance on the inside of the apartment. Let 
no one intrude— -that is all I require of you. Go 
hence, and send the Provost- Marshal to me." 

Balafr6 left the apartment accordingly, and in 
a minute afterwards Tristan THermite entered 
from the hall. 

** Welcome, gossip," said the King; " what 
thinkesc thou of our situation ^" 

" As of men sentenced to death," said the Pro- 
vost-Marshal, " unless there come a reprieve from 
the Duke." 

" Reprieved or not, he that decoyed us into this 
snare shall go our fouricr to the next world, to take 
up lodgings for us," said the King, with a grisly 
and ferocious smile, "Tristan, thou hast doiie 
many an act of brave justice— -^ni^-^I should have 
said funus cQronat opus — .thou must stand by me 
to the end," 

"I will, my liege," said Tristan ; " I am but a 
plain fellow,' but I am grateful, I will do my duty 
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within these walld, or ekewhere; and while I lire, 
your Majesty's breath shall pour as potential a 
note of condemnation, and your sentence be as 
literally ei^ecuted, as when you sat oil your own 
throne. They may deal with me the next hour 
for it if they will^*-I care not.'* 

*' It is even what I expected of thee, my loving 
gossip," said Louis; ^^ but hast thou good assistr 
ance >— the traitor is strong and able-bodied, and 
will doubtless be clamorous for aid. The Scot 
will do nought but keep the door ; and well that 
he can be brought to that by flattery and humour- 
ing. Then Oliver is good for nothing but lying, 
flattering,' and suggesting dangerous counsels; 
ahd^ Ventre Saint-dieu/ I think is more like one 
day to deserve the halter himself, than to use it to 
another. Have you men, think you, and means, 
to make sharp and sure work ?" 

" I have Trois-Eschelles and Petit- Andre with 
me," said he — ^^ men so expert in their office, that 
out of three men, they would hang up one ere his 
two companions were aware. And we have all re- 
solved to live or die with your Majesty , knowing 
we shall have as short breath to draw were you 
gone, as ever fell to the lot of any of our patients. 
-—But what is to be our present subject, an it 
please your Majesty ? I love to be sure of my 
man; for, as your Majesty is pleased sometimes 
to gj^nind me, I have now and then mistaken the 
crimmal, and strung up in his place an honest la- 
bour«tJ^ who had given your Mujesty.no offence.'* 

"Most true," said the other. "Know then, 
Tristan, that the condemned person is Martius Ga- 
leotti. — You start, but.it is even as I say. The vil- 
lain hath trained us all hither by false and treacher- 
ous representations, that he rhight put us into the 
hands of the Duke of Burgundy without defence." 

** But not without vengeance !" said Tristan ; 
^^ were it the last act of my life, I would sting 
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him home like an expiring wasp, should I be 
crushed to pieces on the next instant !^^ 

" I Vncfw thy trusty spirit," said the King, ** and 
the pleasure which, like other good men, thou 
doest fipd in the discharge. of thy duty, since vir- 
tue, as the schoolmen say, is its own reward. But 
away, and prepare the priests, for the victim ap- 
proaches." 

** Would you have it done in your own pre- 
sence, my gracious liege ?" said Tristan. 

Louis declined this offer ; but charged the Pro- 
vost- Marshal to have every thing ready for the 
punctual execution of his commands the moment 
the Astrologer left his apartment ; " for," said the 
King, " I will see the villain once more, just to 
observe how he bears himself towards the master 
whom he has led into the toils. I shall love to 
see the sense of approaching death strike the co- 
lour from that ruddy cheek, and dim that eye 
which laughed as it lied. — O, that there were but 
another with him, whose counsels aided his prog- 
nostications ! But if I survive this — ^look to your 
scarlet, my Lord Cardinal ! for Rome shall scarce 
protect you — be it spoken under favour of Saint 
Peter and the blessed Lady of Clery, who is all 
over mercy. — Why do you tarry ? Go get your 
grooms ready. I expect the villain instandy. I 
pray to Heaven he take not fear and come not ! — 
that were indeed a baulk. Begone, Tristan-— thou 
wert not wont to be so slow when business was to 
be done." 

** On the contrary, an it like your Majesty, you 
were ever wont to say that I was too fast, and mis- 
took your purpose, and did the job on the wrong 
subject* Now, please your Majesty to give me « 
sig^» just when you part with Galeotti for the 
night, whether the business goes on or no. I have 
known your Majesty once or twice change your 
mind^ and blame me for over- dispatch." 
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*^ Thou suspicious creature/* answered King 
Louis, ^^ I tell thee I will not change my mind ; 
--^but, to silence thy remonstrances, observe, if I 
say to the knave at parting, * There is a heaven 
9bov« usP then let the business go on; but if I 
say, ^ Go in peace,' you will understand that my 
purpose is altered." 

^^ My head is somewhfit of the dullest out of my 
own department,'^ said Tristan I'Hermite, " Stay, 
let me rehearse— If you bid him depart in peace^ 
1 am to have him dealt upon ?" 

" No, nor— idiot, no," said the King; "in that 
case, you let him pass free. But if I say, *" There 
is a heaven above us;^ up with him a yard or two 
nearer the planets he is so conversant with." 

"I wish we may have the means here," said 
the Provost. 

" Then vp with him, or down with him, it 
matters not which," answered the Xing, grimly 
smiling* 

" And the body," said the Provost, " how shall 
we dispose of it ?" 

** Let me see an instant," said the King — ^' the 
windows of the hall are too narrow ; but that pro- 
jecting oriel is wide enough. We will over with 
him into the Somme, and put a paper on his 
breast, with the legend, * Let the justice of the 
King pass toll-free.i- The Duke's officers may 
seize it for duties, if they dare." 

The Provost- Marshal left the apartment of 
Louis, and summoned his two assistants to coun- 
cil in an embrasure in the great hall, where Trois- 
Eschelles stuck a torch against the wall to give 
them light. They discoursed in whispers, little 
noticed by Oliver le Dain, who seemed sunk in 
dejection, and Le Balafre, who was fast asleep* 

" Comrades," said the Provost to his execu- 
tioners, "perhaps you have thought that our vo- 
cation was over, or that, at^east, we were more 
Vol. IL— 17 
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Kely to be the subjects of die iisAf of <idiers, 
dian to have any more -to discharge on our own 
parts* But courage^ my mates! our gracious 
inaster has reserved for us one noble cast of oar 
office, and it must be fifallantly executed, as by 
men who would live in history.*' 

"Ay, I guess how it will be," said Troia- 
Eschelles ; ^ our patron is like the old Kaisars of 
Rome, who, when things came to an extremity, or, 
iis we would say, to the ladder-foot with Uiem, 
w^ere wont to select from their own ministers of 
justice some experienced person, who might spare 
their sacred persons from the awkward attempts 
of a novice or blunderer in our mystery. It was 
a pretty custom for Ethnics ; but, as a good ca- 
tholic, I should make scruple at laying hands on 
the Most Christian King.'' 

**Nay, but, brother, you are ever too scrupu- 
lous," said Petit- Andre. ** If he issues word and 
warrant for his own execution, I see not hnw we 
can in duty dispute it. He that dwells at Rome 
must obey the Pope — ^the Marshal's-men must do 
their master's bidding, and he the King's." 

"Hush, you knaves!" said 'the Provost-Mar- 
shal, •'there is here no purpose concerning the 
King's person, but only that of the Greek heretic 
pagan andMahomedan wizard,^Martius CJaleotti." 

" Galeotti !" answered Petit- Andre ; " that 
comes quite natural. I never knew one of these 
legerdemain fellows, who pass their life, as one 
may say, in dancing upon a tight rope, but what 
they came at length to caper on the end of one — 

" My only concern is," said Trois-Eschelles, 
looking upwards, "that the poor creature must 
die without confession." 

"Tush! tush!" said the Provost- Marshal, in 
reply, *' he is a rank heretic and necromancer — 
a whole college of priests could not absolve him 
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from the doom he has deserved. Besides, if he 
hath a fancy that way, thou hast a gift, Trois- 
Eschelles, to serve him for ghostly father thyself. 
But, what is more material,. I fear you must use 
your poniards, my mates ; for you have not here 
the fitting conveniences for the exercise of your 
profession." 

" Now, our Lady Of the Isle of Paris forbid,** 
tfaid Trois-Eschelles, ^^ that the King's command 
should find me destitute of my tools ! I always 
wear around my body St. Francis's cord^ dou- 
bled four times, with a handsome loop at the fur- 
ther end of it; for I am of the company of Saint 
Francis, and may .wear his cowl when I am inex-- 
tremis'^l thank God and the good fathers- of 
Saumur." 

" And for me," said Petit- Andre, " I have al- 
ways in my budget a handy block and sbeaf^ or a 
pulley, as they call it, with a strong screw for se- 
curing it where I list, in case we should travel 
where trees are scarce or high branched from the 
ground. I have found it a great convenience." 

" That will suit us well," said the Provost- 
Marshal J ** you have but to screw your pulley 
into yonder beam above the door, and pass the 
rope over it. I will keep the fellow in some con- 
versation near the spot until you adjust the noose 
under his chin, and then" — 

"And then we run up the rope," said Petit- 
Andre, *^ and, tthick^ our Astrologer is so far in 
heaven, that he hath not a foot on earth." 

" But these gentlemen," said Trois-Eschelles, 
looking towards the* chimney, " do not these help, 
and so take a handsell of our vocation ?" 

"Hem! no," answered the Provost; "the bar- 
ber only contrives mischief, which he leaves other 
men to execute ; and for the Scot, he keeps the 
door when the deed is apdoing, which he hath n^t 
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Spirit or quickness sufficient to partake in iiit>i^ 
actively-— ever V one to his trade." 

With infinite dexterity, and even a. sort of de- 
light which sweetened the sense of their own pre- 
carious situation, the worthy executioners of the 
Provost's mandates adapted their rope and pulley 
for putting in force the sentence which had been 
uttered against Galeotti by the captive- Monarch-^ 
iseeming to rejoice that that. last action was to be 
one so consistent with their past life. Tristan 
I'Hermite sat eyeing their proceedings with a spe- 
cies of satisfaction 4 while Oliver paid no atten^ 
tion to them whatever; and Ludovic L.esly, if, 
awaked by the bustle^^ he looked upon them at all, 
considered them as engaged in matters entirely 
unconnected with his own duty, and for which he 
was not to be regarded as responsible in one way 
or other. 



CHAPTER XIL 

RECRIMINATION. 

Thy time is not yet out— the devil thou servest 
Has not as yet deserted thee— he aids ' 
The friends who drudge for him, as the blind man 
. Was aided by the guide, who lent his shoulder 
O'er rough and smooth, until he reached the brink 
Of the fell precipice — then hurl'd him downward. 

When obeying the command, or rather the re- 
quest of Louis^ — ^for he was in circumstances in 
which, though a. monarch, he could only request 
Le Glorieux to go in search of Martius Galeotti, 
—the jester had no trouble in executing his com- 
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missidnv betaking himself at once to the best ta- 
vern in Peroniie, of which he hitnself was rather 
.^ort than' an occasional frequenter, being a great 
admirer of that species of .liquor which reduced 
all other men's brains to a level with his own« 

He found, or rather observed, the Astrologer 
in the corner of the public drin king-room—^ 
Stove, as it is called in German and Flemish— « 
sitting in close colloquy with a female in a singu- 
lar, and something like a Moorish or Asiatic garb, 
who, as Le Glorieux approached Martins^ rose as 
im the act to depart* 

"These," said the stranger, "are news upon 
which you may with absolute certainty rely;" and 
with that disappeared among the crowd of guests 
who sat grouped at different tables in the apart- 
ment. 

"Cousin Philosopher," said the jester, pre- 
senting himself, " Heaven no sooner relieves one 
sentinel than it sends another to supply the place. 
One fool being gone, here I come another, to guide 
you to the apartments of Louis of France," 

" And art thou the messenger ? said Martius, 
gazing on him with prompt apprehension, and 
discovering at once the jester's quality, though 
less intimidated, as we have before noticed, than 
was usual, by. his external appearance. 

"Ay, sir, and like -your learning," answered 
Le Glorieux; "when Power sends Folly to in- 
treat the approach of Wisdom, 'tis a sure sign 
what foot the patient halts upon." 

" How if I refuse to come, when summoned at so 
late an hour by such a messenger?" said Ckileotti. 

" In that case, we will consult your ease, and 
carry you," said Le Glorieux. " Here are half 
a score of stout Burgundian yeomen at the door,' 
with whom He of Creveceeur has furnished me 
to that effect. For know, that my friend Charles 
f>f Burgundy and I have not tafcea away our 
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kinsman Louisas crown, vhich he was ass enough 
to put into our power, but have only filed and dipt 
it a little ; and, though reduced to the size ofm^ 
spangle, it is still pure gold. In plain terms, he 
is still paramount over his own people, yourself 
included, and Most Christian King of the old 
dining hall in the Castle of Peronne, to which you^ 
as his liege subject, are presently obliged to repair.** 

*^ I attend you, sir," said Martius Galeotti, and 
accompanied Le Glorieux accordingly— -seeing, 
perhaps, that no evasion was possible. 

" Ay, sir," said the Foolj as they went towards 
the Ca^le, ** you do well j for we treat our kins- 
man as men use an old famished lion in his cage, 
and thrust him now and then a calf, to mumbk 
with his old jaws.'.' . 

" Dp you mean," said Martius, "that the King 
intends me bodily injury ?" 

" Nay, that you can guess better than I," said 
the jester; "for, though the night be cloudy, I 
warrant you can see the stars through the mist. I 
know nothing of the matter, not I— only my mo- 
ther always told me to go warily near an old rat in 
a trap, for he was never so much disposed to bite." 

The Astrologer asked no more questions, and 
Le Glorieux, according to the custom of those of 
his class,- continued to run on in a wild and dis- 
or-dered strain of sarcasm and folly mingled to- 
gether, until be delivered the philosopher to the 
guard at the castle*gate of Peronne ; where he 
was passed from warder to warder, and at length 
admitted within He rbert^ Tower. 

Th^ hints of the jester had not been lost on 
Martius Galeotti, and he*saw something which 
seemed to confirm them in the look and manner 
of Tristan, whose mode of addressing him, as he 
marshalled him to the King's bed-chamber, was 
lowering, sullen, and ominous. A close observer 
ef what passed on earth, as well as among the 
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heavenly bodies, the pulley aod the rope also 
caught the Astrologer's eye; and as the latter was 
in a state of vibration, he concluded that some one 
who bad been busy adjusting it had been inter- 
rupted in the work by his sudden arrival. AU 
•this he saw, and summoned together his subtlety 
to evade the impending danger, resolved, should 
he find that impossible, to defend himself to the 
last against whomsoever should assail him. 

Thus resolved, and with a step and look cor^ 
r^ponding to the determination he had taken, 
Martius presented himself before Louis, alike un- 
abashed at the miscarriage of his predictions, and 
undismayed at the Monarch's anger, and its pro- 
bable consequei^ces. 

" Every good planet be gracious to your Ma- 
jesty !'' said Craleoni, with an inclination almost 
oriental in manoer-r-^^ Every evil constellation 
withhold their influences from my royal master!'* 

"Methmks," replied the King, *Mhat when you 
look around this apartment, when you think where 
it is situated, smd how guarded, your wisdom 
might consider that my propitious stars bad proved 
faithless, and that- each evil conjunction had al- 
ready done its worst. Art thou not ashamed, 
Martius, to see me here, and a prisoner, when you 
xecollect by what assurances I. was lured hither!" 

^^ And art thau not ashamed, my royal Sire?" 
replied the philosopher; ^^thou, whose step in 
Bcience was so forward^ thy apprehension so quick, 
thy perseverance so unceasing — art thou not 
ashamed to turn from the first frown of fortune, 
like a craven from the first clash of arms ? Didst 
thou propose to become participant of those mys- 
teries which raise men above the passions, the 
mischances, the ptuns, the sorrows <>f life, a state 
only to be attained by rivalling the firmness of the 
ancient Stoic, and dost thou shrink from the first 
pressure of ad versity^ and forfeit the glorious prizjs 
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for which thou didst start a» a competitor^ fright- 
ened oat of the course, like a scared racer, by 
shadowy and unreal evils F" 

^^ Shadowy and unreal! frontiers as thou art!" 
exclaimed the King, ^is this dungeon unreal?-^ 
the weapons of the guards of my detested enemy 
Burgundy, which you may hear clash at the gate, 
are those shadows f—- What, traitor, ar^ real evils, 
if imprisonment, dethronement, and danger of life, 
are not so?'^ 

** Ignorance— -ignorance, my brother, and pre- 
judice," answered the &age, with great firmness, 
*^ are the only real evils. Believe me, that Kings 
in the plenitude of power, if immersed in igno- 
rance and prejudice, are less free than sages in a 
dungeon, and loaded with tnaterial chains. To* 
wards this true happiness it is mine to guide you 
--^-be it yours to attend to my instructions;" 

*'^ And it is to such philosophical freedom that 
your lessons would have guided me?" said the 
KiAg very bitterly. ^M would you had told me 
at Plessis, that the dominion promised mc so libe* 
rally was an empire over my own passions; that 
. the success of which I was assured, related to my 
progress in philosophy ; and that I ipight become 
as wise and as learned as a strolling mountebank 
of Italy, at the pitiful price of forfeiting the fairest 
crown in Christt;ndom, and becoming tenant of a 
dungeon in Peronne? Go, sir, and think not tbes# 
cape condign punishment — There is a Heaven 
above t4s /" ^ • 

** I leave you not to your fate," replied Mar- 
tius, *' until I have vindicated, even in your eyes, 
darkened as they are, that reputation, a brighter 
gem than the brighest In thy crown, and at which 
the world shall wonder, ages after all the race oi 
Capet are mouldered into oblivion in the cbamela 
«f Saint Denis." 
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^* Speak on,'' said the King; ^^ thiae impudence 
cani^t make me change my purposed or my opi- 
nion—Yet as I may never again pass judgment 
as. a King, I will not censure the« unheard. I^eak, 
^n — though the hest thou canst say will be to 
speak the truth* Confess that I am a dupe, thou 
an impostor, thy pretended science a dream, and 
the planets which shine above us as little influtti- 
tial of our destiny, as their shadows, wh<» reflect- 
ed in the river, are capable of altering its course." 

" And how know'st thou," answered the As- 
trologer boldly, ** the secret influence of yonder 
blessed lights f Speak'st thou of their inability to 
influence waters, when yet thou know'st not that 
•even the weakest, the moon herself, — weakest be- 
cause nearest to this wretched earth of ours«>-hold5 
yet under her dominSktion, not such poor streams 
as the Somihe, but the tides of the mighty ocean 
itself, which ebb and increase as her disk waxes 
and wanes, and watch her influence as a slave 
waits the nodof a Sultana f And now, Louis of 
Valois, answer my parable in turn*— Confess, art 
thou not like the foolish passenger, who becomes 
wroth with his pilot because he cannot bring the 
vessel into harbour, without experiencing occa- 
sionally the adverse force of winds and currents? 
I could indeed point to thee the probable issue of 
thine enterprize as prosperous, but it was in the 
power of Heaven alone to conduct thee thither ; 
and if the path be rough and dangerous, was it in 
my power to smooth or render it more safe? 
Where is thy wisdom of yesterday, which taught 
thee so truly to discern that the ways of destiny 
are often ruled tq our advantage, though in oppo*- 
aition to our wishes?" 

*' You remind me— yoij remind me," ^ald the 
King, hastily, ^^ of one speciflc falsehood. You 
foretold, yonder Scot should accomplish his en- 
terprize fortunately for my interest and. honour ;« 
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and thou kndwest it hai ao terminated, that no 
more mortal injury could I have received^thaa 
from the impression which the issue of thai affair 
is like to make on the excited brain of the Mad 
Bull of Burgundy. This is a direct falsehood*— 
Thou canst plead no evasion here — Canst refer to 
no remote favourable turn of the tide, for which, 
like an idiot sitting on the bank until the river 
shall pass away, thou wouldst have me wait con- 
tentedly. — Here thy craft deceived thee-^Thou 
wert weak enough to make a specific predictton, 
which has proved directly false.'' 

^^ Which will prove most, firm and true^" an- 
swered ttie Astrologer, boldly. ^^ I would desire 
no greater triumph of art over ignorance, than 
that prediction and its accomplishment will afford. 
I told thee he would be faithful in any honour- 
able commissionr-«Hath he not beeA tOv?^— i uAd 
4hee he would be scrupulous in aiding any evil 
enterprize-— ]Hath he not proved so? If you doubt 
it, go ask the Bohemian, Hayraddia Maugrabtn.'' 

The King here coloured deeply with shame and 
anger. 

*^ I told thee," continued the Astrologer, '*^that 
the conjunction of planets under which he set 
forth, augured danger to the person-«-and hath 
not his path been beset by danger ?--nI told thee, 
that it augured an advantage to the sender,— -«and 
of that thou wilt soon have the benefit." 

". Soon have the benefit !" exclaimed the King, 

Have I not the result already, in disgrace and 
imprisonment?" 

" No," answered the Astrologer, " the End is 
not as yet— thine own tongue shall ere long con- 
fess the benefit which thou hast received, from the 
manlier in which the messenger bore himself in 
discharging thy commissioii.' ^ 

" This is too— too- insolent," said the King, **at 
once to deceive and to insult — But hence ! — thii^ 
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tidtmy wtoDgs shftU Im n«vengcd»-^7%Ttf 29 a 
Meaoen <A(me us P"* ' 

Galeotti tamed to depart* - ^ Yet stop-^hoit 
bearest thitte inpostiftre bravely out.^-^Let me hear 
your atiswer to one question, and think ere yoa' 
$ppeak«---.-Can thy pretended skifl ascertain the 
l^urof thine own deaths' ^ 

**0«ly by referring to the &te of wiother/' 
«aid Galeotti. 

^^ I understand not thine answer," said Louis. 

^^ Know then, O King," said Martius^ ^^that this 
only I can teU with certainty concerning mine 
own death, th$it it shall take place exacdy twenty* 
four hours before that of your Majesty.'; 

^Hai sayest thou?" said Louis, his. counte- 
nance again altering.^—- ^^ Hold— Jiold^^go not— • 
wtait^ one moment.F— Saidst diou, my death should 
follow thine so closely ?'' 

, ** Within the space of twenty-four hours,'' re- 
|>eated Galeotti, firmly, ^^ if there be one sparkle 
of true divination in those bright and mysterious 
intelligences,, which speak, though without a 
tongue.— i wish your Majesty good rest." 

^* Hold — ^hold— go not," said the King, taking 
him by the arm, and leading him from :the door. 
^ Martius Galeotti, I have been a kind master to 
thee— ^enriched thee— made thee my friend-«-aiy 
companion^-^he instructor of VEky studtes.-— Be 
open with me, I entreat you^— Is there aught in 
this art of yours in very deedf-x-ShaU this Scot's 
mission be, in fact, prc^itious to me f«-*-And is the 
measure of our lives so very — vtrtf nearly itiHtch-- 
ed I Confess, my good Martius, you speak after 
the trick of your trade — CoATess, I pray you, 
and you shall have no displeasure at q[iy hand. 
I am rn years-— a prisoner^ — likely to be deprived 
of a kingdom — to one in my condition, truth is 
warth kingdoms, and it is from thee, dearest Mar- 
tius, that I must look for this inestimable jewel." 
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^ And I have laid k before your Majestj^/' 
said Galeotti, ^^at the risk that, in braUd paaaioo, 
jon mig^t turn upon me and rend me.'' 

^'Who, I, GaleottiT' replied LouiB mildly; 
^ Alas! thou mistakest me! — Am I notoaptive,— * 
and ^ould not I be paUent, especially since my 
anger can ^nly show my impotence ?«— Tell me 
then in sincerity^-Have you focded me ?-— Or is 
your science true, and do you truly report it T' 

" Your Majesty will forgive me if I reply to 
you," said Martius Galeotti, ** that time only*— 
4ime and the event, will convince incredulity. It 
suits ill the place of confidence which I have held 
at the council-table of the renowned conqueror, 
Matthias Corvinus of Hungary— 4[iay, in the ca- 
binet of the Emperor himself— -to reiterate assu- 
rances of that which I have advanced as true. If 
you will not believe nte, I can but refer to the 
course of events. A day, or two days -patience, 
will prove or disprove what I have averred con* 
cerning the young Scot ; and I will be contented 
to die on the wheel, and have my limbs broken 
joint by joint, if your Majesty have not advan- 
tage, and that in a roost important degree, from 
the dauntless conduct of that Quentin Durward* 
But if I were to die under such tortures,. it would 
be well your Majesty should seek a ghostly father; 
for, from the moment my last groan is drawn, 
only twenty-four hours will remain to you for 
confession and penitence." 

Louis continued to keep hold of Galeotti's robe 
as he led him towards the door^ and pronounced 
as he opened it^ in a loud voice, ** To*-niorrow 
we'll talk more of this. Go in peace, my learned 
father— G^ in peace — Go in peace P^ 

He repeated these words three times ; and, 
still afraid that the Provost Marshal might mis- 
take his purpose, he led the Astrologer into tlie 
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hall^ holding fast his robe, as tf afraid that he 
should be torn from him, and put to death before 
hf^ eyes. He did not unloose his gr^hip untti he 
had not only repeated again and agslin the gracious 
phrase, ^*' Go in peace," but even made a private 
signal to the Provost- Marshal, to enjoin a suspen- 
sion of an proceedings against the person of the 
Astrologer. 

Thus did the possession of some secret infor- 
mation, joined to audacious courage and readineas 
of wit, save Galeptti from the most imminent dan* 
ger; and thus was Louis, the most sagacious, as 
well as the most vindictive, amongst the monarchs 
of the period, cheated ©f his revenge by the infla- 
etrce of^ Superstition upon a selfish temper, and a 
mind to which, from the- consciousness of many 
crimes, the fear of death was peculiarly terrible* 

He felt, however, considerable mortification at 
being obliged to relinquish his purposed vengeance; 
and the disappointment seemed to be shared by 
his satellites to whom the execution was to have 
been committed. Le Balafre alone, perfectly in- 
different on the subject, so soon as the counter- 
manding signal was given, left the door at which 
he had posted hitnself, and in a few minutes was 
fast asleep. 

The Provost Marshal, as the group reclined 
themselves to repose in the hall after the King re- 
tired to his bed-chamber, continued to eye the 
goodly form of the Astrologer, with the look of a. 
mastiff watching a joint of meat wbjch the cook 
had retrieved from his jaws, while his attendants 
communicated to each other in brief sentences 
their characteristic sentiments. 

" The poor blinded necromancer,'* whispered 
Trois-Eschellcs, with an air of spiritual unction 
and commiseration, to his comrade, Petit- Andre, 
" hath lost the fairest chance of expiating some of 
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lu8 vile sorceries, by dying through means of the 
cord of the bkssed Saint Francial and I had pur- 
pose, indeed, to leave the comfortable noose a- 
round his neck, to scare the foul fiend frona his 
unhappy carcase." 

** And I,*' said Petit- Andri, ** have missed the 
rarest opportunity of knowing how far a weight of 
seventeen stone w.ill stretch a three-plied cord! — 
It would have been a glorious, experiment in our 
liney-<ind the jolly old boy would have died so 

easily!" 

While this whispered dialogue was going for« 
ward, Mattius, who had taken the opposite side 
of the huge stone fire-place, round which the whole 
group was assembled, regarded them askance, and 
with a look of suspicion. He first put his hand 
into his vest, and satisfied himself that the handle 
of a very sharp double-edged poniard, which he 
always carried about him, was disposed conveni* 
ently for his grasp; for, as we have already no- 
ticed, he was, though now somewhat unwieldy, a 
powerful athletic man, and prompt and active at 
the use of his weitpon* Satisfied that this trusty 
instrument was in readiness, he next took from his 
bosom a scroll of parchment, inscribed with Greek 
characters, and marked with cabalistic signs, drew 
together the wood in the fire-place, and made a 
blaze by which he could distinguish the features 
and attitude of all who sat or lay around— the hea- 
vy and deep slumbers of the Scottish soldier, who 
lay mxHionless, with his rough countenance as im- 
movable as if it were cast in bronze — the pale and 
anxious face of Oliver, who at one time assumed 
the appearance of slumber, and again opened his 
eyes and raised his head hastily, as if stung by 
some internal throe, or awakened by some distant 
sound — the discontented, savage, buU-dog aspect 
of the Provost, who looked 
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— — ^ iraitnite of his wiit» 
Not half sufficed, snd greedy yet to kiU«— 

while the back ground was filled up by the gnastly 
hypocritical countenance of Trois kschelles, whose 
eyes were cast up towards heaven, as if he was in- 
ternally saying his devotions; and the grim drol- 
lery of Petit Andrfi, who amused htmself with 
mimicking the gestures and wry faces of his com- 
rade before he betook himself to sleep. 

Amidst these vulgar and ignoble countenances, 
nothing could show to greater advantage than the 
stately form, handsome mien, apd commanding 
features of the Astrologer, who might have passed 
for one of the ancient magi, imprisoned in a den 
of robbers, and about to invoke a spirit to accom- 
plish his liberation. And, indeed, had he been 
distinguished by nothing else than the beauty of 
the graceful and flowing beard which descended 
over the mysterious roll which he held in his hand, 
one might h^ve been pardoned regretting that so 
noble an appendage had * been bestowed On him, 
who put both talents, learning, and the advantages 
of eloquence, and a majestic per&on to the mean 
purposes of a cheat and an impostor* 

Thus passed the night in Count Herbert's Tow- 
er, in the Castle of Peronne. When the first light 
of dawn penetrated the ancient Gothic chamber, 
the King summoned Oliver to his presence, who 
found the Monarch sitting in his night-gown, and 
was astonished at the alteration which one night 
of mortal anxiety had made in his looks. He 
would have expressed some anxiety on the sub- 
ject, but the King silenced him by entering into a 
statement of the various modes by which he had 
previously endeavoured to form friends at the 
court of Burgundy, and which. Oliver was charged 
to prosecute so soon as he should be permitted to 
Btir abroad. 
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And never was that wily minister more struck 
with the cleamesv of the King's intellect, and his 
intimate knowledge of all the springs which infiu- 
cace human actions, than he was daring that me- 
morable consultation. 

About two hours afterwards, Oliver according- 
ly obtained permission from the Count of Creve- 
coeur to go out, and execute the commissions which 
his master had entrusted him with; and Louis, 
sending for the Astrologer, in whom he seemed 
to have renewed his faith, held with him, in like 
manner, a long consultation, the issue of which 
appeared to give him more spirits and confidence 
than he had at first exhibited; so that he dressed 
himself, and received the morning compliments of 
Crevecoeur with a calmness, at which the Burgun- 
dian lord could not help wondering, the rather 
that he had already heard that the Duke had pass- 
ed several hours in a state of n>ind which seemed 
to render the King's safety very precarious. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

UNCERTAINTY. 

Our counsels waver like the unsteady bark. 
That reels amid th^ strife of meeting currents. 

Old Play, 

r » 

If the night passed by Louis was fearfully anx- 
ious and agitated, that spent by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who had at no time the same mastery over 
his passions, and indeed, who permitted them al- 
most a free and uncontrolled dominion over his 
actions, was still more disturbed. 

According to the custom of the period, two of 
his principal and most favoured counsellors, Hym* 
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bercdurt and D' Argenton, shared his bed-chamber, 
couches being prepared for them near the bed of 
the prince. Their attendance was never more 
necessary than upon this night, when, distracted by 
sorrow, by passion, by the desire of revenge, and 
by the sense of honour, which forbiade him to ex« 
ercise it upon Louis in his present condition, the 
Duke^s mind resembled a volcano in eruption, 
which throws forth all the different contents of the 
mountain, mingled atid molten into one mass. 

He refused to throw off his clothes, or to make 
any pre])aration for sleep; but spent the night in a 
violent succession of the most strong passions. In 
some paroxysms he talked incessantly to his at* 
tendants so thick and so rapidly, that they were 
really afraid his senses would give way; choosing 
for his theme, the merits and the kindness of heart 
of the murdered Bishop of Liege, and recalling all 
the instances of mutual kindness, affection, and con- 
fidence, which had passed between them, until he 
had worked himself into such a transport of grief, 
that he threw himself upon his face in the bed, and 
seemed ready to choke with the sobs and tears 
which he endeavoured to stifle. Then starting 
from the couch, he gave vent at once to another 
and more furious mood, and traversed the room 
hastily, uttering incoherent threats, and still more 
incoherent oaths of vengeance, while, stamping 
with his foot, according to his customary action, 
he invoked Saint George, Saint Andrew, and 
whomever else he held most holy, to bear witness, 
that he Would take bloody vengeance on De la 
M arck, on the people of Liege, and on him who 
was the author of the whole. — These last threats, 
uttered more obscurely than the others, obviously 
concerned the person of the King; and at one time 
the Duke expressed his determination to send for 
the Duke of Wormandy, the brother of the King, 

18* 
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and with whom Louis was on the worst terms, ia 
order to compel the captive monarch to surrender 
cither the Crown itself, or some of its most valua- 
ble rights and appanages. 

Another day and night passed in the same storooy 
and fitful deliberations, or rather rapid transitions 
of passion; for the Duke scarcely eat or drank, 
never changed his dress, and, altogether^ demean- 
ed himself like one in whom rage might terminate 
in utter insanity. By degrees he became more 
composed, and began to hold, from time to time, 
consultations with his ministers, m which much 
was proposed^ but nothing resolved upon. Comioes 
assures us, that at one titne a courier was mounted 
in readiness to depart tor the purpose of summon- 
ing the Diike of Normandy; and in that event, the 
prison of the deposed monarch would probably 
have been found, as in similar cases^ a brief road 
to his grave. 

At other times, when Charles ]m|^ exhausted his 
fury, he sat with his features fixed in stern and 
rigid immobility, like one who broods over some 
desperate deed, to which he is as yet unable to 
work up his resolution. And unquestionably it 
would have needed little more than an insidious 
hint from any of the counsellors who attended his 
person, to have pushed the Duke to some very 
desperate action. But the nobles of Burgundy, 
from the sacred character attached to the person 
of a King, and a Lord Paramount, and from a re- 
gard to the public faith, as well as that of their 
Duke, which had been pledged when Louis threw 
himself into their power, were almost unanimously 
inclined to recommend moderate measures; and 
the arguments which Hymbercourt and D' Argen- 
ton had now and then ventured to insinuate dur« 
ing the night, were, in the cooler hours of the next 
morning, advanced and urged by Crevecceur and 
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Others* Po9«>ibIy their 2^al in*behidf of the King 
might not be entirely disinterested* Many, as we 
have mentioned, had -already experienced the 
bounty of the King; others had either estates or 
pretensions in France, which placed them a little 
under ^is influence; and it is certain that the trea- 
sure, which had loaded four mules when the King 
entered Peroone, becanie much lighter in the 
course of these negotiations. 

In the course of the third day, the Count of 
Campo-basso brought his Italian wit to assist the 
counsels^ of Charles; . and well was it for Louis, 
that he had not arrived when the Duke was in his 
first fury. Immediately on his ai^rival^ a regular 
meeting of the J)nke's counsellors was convened, 
for considering the measures to be adopted in this 
singular crisis. 

On this occasion, C^mpo-basso gave his opinion, 
couched in the apologue of the Traveller, the Ad- 
der, and the Fox; and reminded the Duke of the 
advice which Reynard gave to the man, that he 
should crush his mortal enemy, now that chance 
had placed his fate at his disposal. D^Argenton, 
who saw the Duke's eyes sparkle at a proposal 
which his own violence of temper had already re- 
peatedly suggested, hastened to state the possibili- 
ty, that Louis might not be, in fact, so directly ac- 
cessory to the sanguinary action which had been 
committed at Schonwaldt; that he might be able 
to clear himself of the imputation laid to his 
charge, and perhaps to make other atonement for 
the distractions which liis intrigues had occasion- 
ed in the Duke's dominions, and those of his 
allies; and that an act of violence perpetrated on 
the King, was sure to bring both on France and 
Burgundy a train of the most unhappy conse- 
quences, among which not the least to be feared 
was, that the English might avail themselves of 
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the commotions and civil discord which must 
needs ensue, to repossess themselves of Nornumdy 
and Guyenne, and renew those dreadful wars, 
which had only and with difficulty been termina> 
ted, by the union of both France and Burgundy 
against the common enemy* Finally, he confess- 
ea, that he did not meati to urgQ the absolute and 
free dismissal of Louis; but only, that the Duke 
should avail himself no farther of his present con- 
dition, than merely to establish a fair and equita- 
ble treaty between the countries, with such securi- 
^ on the King's part, as should make it difficult 
for him to break his faith, or disturb the internal 
peace of Burgundy in future. Hymbercourt, Cre- 
veccBur and others, signified their reprobation of 
the violent measures proposed by Campo-basso, 
and their opinion, that in the way of treaty more 
permanent advantages could be obtained, and in a 
manner more honourable for Burgundy, than by 
an action which would stain her with a breach of 
faith and hospitality. 

The Duke listened to these arguments with his 
looks fixed on the ground, and his brows so knit- 
ted together as to bring his bushy eye-brows into 
one mass. But when Crevecoeur proceeded to 
say, that he did'not believe Louis either knew of, 
or was accessory to, the atrocious act of violence 
committed at Schonwaldt, Charles raised his head, 
and darting a fierce look at his counsellor, t:x« 
claimed, ^* Have you too, Crevecoeur, heard the 
gold oi France clinkf-^]V{ethinks it rings in my 
councils as merrily as ever the bells of St. Denis? 
Dare any one say that Louis is not the fomenter 
of these feuds in Flanders.^" 

** My- gracious lord," said Crevecoeur, " my 
hand has ever heen more conversant with steel 
than with gold; and so far am I from holding that 
Ltouis is £ree from the charge of having caused 



the disturbances in Flanders, that it is not long 
siiu:e, in the face of his whole court, I charged 
him with that breach of faith, and offered him de- 
fiance in your name. But although his intrigues 
have been doubtless the original cause of these 
commotions, I am so far from believing that he 
authorized the death of the Archbishop, that I be- 
lieve one of his emissaries publicly protested 
against it; and I could produce the man, were it 
your Grace's pleasure to see him." ' 

** It w our pleasure," said the Duke. " Saint 
George! xan you doubt that we desire to act just* 
ly? Even in the highest flight of our passion, we 
are known for an upright and a just judge. We 
will see France ourself-^we will oiirseu charge 
him with our wrongs, and ourself state to him the 
reparatipni which we expect and demand. If he 
shall be found guiltless of this murder,- the atone- 
ment for other, crimes noay Be more easy — If he 
hath been guilty, who shall say that a life of pe- 
nitence in some retired monastery were not a most 
deserved and most merciful doom? — Who," he 
added, kindling as he spoke, ^^ who shall dare to 
hlame a revenge yet more direct and more speedy? 
Let your witness attend — We will to the castle at 
the hour before noon. Some articles we will mi- 
nute down with which he shall comply, or woe on 
his head! Break up the council, and dismiss your- 
selves. I will but change my dress, as this is scarce 
a fitting trim in which to wait on my most g-ra* 
cious Sovereign,^^ 

With a deep and bitter emphasis oti the last 
expression, the Duke arose, and strode out of the 
room. 

** Louisas safety, and, what is worse, the honour 
of Burgundy, depend on a cast of the dice^" said 
Hymbercourt to Crevecoeur and to D'Argenton— 
** Haste thee to the Castle, D'Argenton — thou 
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hast a better filed toDgae than either CrcfVecceur 
or L Explain to Louis what stomr is approaching 
—he will best know how to pilot himself. I trust 
this Life-guardsman will say nothing which can 
aggravate, for who knows whatanay have beeil the 
secret commission with which he was charged?" 

** The younc man," said Crevecoeur, '** seems 
bold, yet prudent and wary far beyon4 his years. 
In all ^hich he said to me he was tender -of the 
King^s charact<*r, as of that of the Prince whom 
he serves. I trust he will be equally so in the 
Duke's presence. I must go seek him, and also 
the young Countess of Croye." 

^^ The Countess!-^you told us you had left her 
at Saint Bridget's Nunner)\" 

** Ay, but I was obliged," said the County ** to 
send for her express, by the Duke's orders; and 
she has been brought hither on a litter, as being 
unable to travel otherwise. She was in a state of 
the deepest distress, both on account of the uncer- 
tainty of the fate of her kinswoman, the Lady 
Hameline, and the gloom which overhangs her 
own; guilty as she has been of a feudal delinquent 
cy, in withdrawing herself from the protection of 
her liege lord, Duke Charles, who is not the per- 
son in the worid most likely to view with indif- 
ference what trenches on his selgnorial rights." 

The information that the young Countess was 
in the hands of Charles, added fresh and more 
pointed thorns to Louis's reflections. He was con- 
scious that, by explaining the intrigues by which 
he had induced the Lady Hameline and her tct re- 
sort to Peronne, she might supply that evidence 
which he had removed by the execution of Zamet 
Maugrabin; and he knew well how much such 
proof of his having interfered with the rights of 
the Duke of Burgundy, would furnish both mo- 
tive and pretext for Charleses availing himself to 
the uttermost of his present predicament. 
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LoQ» discoursed oa these matters with great / 
anxiety to the Sieur D' Argenton, whose acute and 
"political talents better suited the ' King's temper 
than the blunt martial character of Creveceeur, or 
the feudal haughtiness of D'Hymbercoort. 

^^ These iron-handed' soldiers, my- good friend 
Comines," he said'tohis future historian, ^^ should 
never enter a King's cabinet^ but be left with the 
halberds and partizans in the anti-chamber. Their 
hands are ipdeed made for our use, but the mo- 
narch who puts their heads to any better occupa- 
tion than that of anvils for his enemies' swords and 
maces, ranks with the fool who presented his mis- 
triess with a dog-leash for a carcanet. It is with 
such as thou, Philip, whose eyes are gifted with 
the quick and keen §ense that sees beyond the ex- 
terior surface of affairs, that Princes should share 
their council-table, their cabinet—what do I say f — 
the most secret recesses of their soul." 

D'Argenton, himself so iLeen a spirit, was natu- 
rally gratified with the approbation of the most sa- 
gacious Prince in Europe; and he could not so far 
disguise his internal satisfaction, that Louis was 
not aware that he had made some impression on 
him- 

^^ I would," continued he, ^^ that I had such a 
servant, or rather that I were worthy to have one! 
I had not then been in this unfortunate situation; 
which, nevertheless, I should hardly regret, could 
I but discover any means of securing the services 
of so experienced a statist." 

D'Argenton said^ that all his faculties, such as 
they were, were at the service of his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty, saving always his allegiance to his 
rightful lord, Duke Charles of Burgundy. 

^ And am I one who would seduce you from 
that allegiance?" said Louis, pathetically. ^ Alas! 
am I not now endangered by havinj| reposed too 
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much conBdence in my vassal? and can the canse 
of feudal good faith be more sacred with any than 
with me, whose safety depends on an appeal to 
it?_No, Philip de Comines— continue to serve 
Charles of Burgundy; and you will best serve him 
by bringing round a fair accommodation with 
Xiouis of France. In doing thus, you will serve 
us both, and one, at least, will be grateful. I am 
told your appointments in this court hardly match 
those of the Grand Falconer; and thus the' ser- 
vices of the wisest counsellor in Europe are put 
on a level, or rather ranked below, those of a fel- 
low who feeds and physics kites! France has wide 
lands — her king has much gold. Allow me, my 
friend, to rectify this scandalous inequality. The 
means are not distant-— Permit me to use them." 

The King produced a weighty bag of money; 
but Comines, more delicate in his sentiments than 
most courtiers of that time, declined the proffer, 
declaring himself perfectly satisfied with the libe- 
rality of his native Prince, and assuring Louis that 
his desire to serve him could not be increased by 
the acceptance of any such gratuity as he had pro- 
posed. 

" Singular manf exclaimed the . King; " let me 
embrace the only courtier oi his time, at once ca- 
pable and incorruptible. Wisdom is to be desired 
more than line gold; and, believe me, I trust in thy 
kindness, Philip, at this pinch, more than I do in 
the purchased assistance of many who have receiv- 
ed my gifts. I know you will not counsel your 
master to abuse such an opportunity, as fortune, 
and, to speak plain, Des Comines, as my own fol- 
ly has afforded him." 

" To abuse it, by no means," answered D'Ar- 
genton; ** but most certainly to use it." 

" How, and in what degree?" said Louis. ** I 
am not ass enough to expect that I shall escape 
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without some ransom-— but let it be a reasonable 
one-— reason I am ever willing to listen to— at 
Paris or at Plessis, equally as at Peronne*" 

^^ Ahy but if it like your Majesty," replied Des 
Conitnes, ^^ Reason at Paris or Pkssis was used 
to speak in so low and soft a tone of voice, that 
she could not always cain an audience of your 
Majesty— at Peronne, she borrows the speaking- 
trumpet of Necessity, and her voice becomes lordty 
and imperative." 

^^ You are figurative," said Louis, unable to re- 
strain an emotion of peevishness; i^ I am a plain 
man, Sir of Argenton. I pray you leave your 
tropes, and come to plain ground. What does 
your Duke expect of me!" 

^^ I am the bearer of no propositions, my lord," 
said Des Comines; ^* the Duke will soon explain 
bisr own pleasure; but some things occur to me as 
proposals, for which your Majesty ought to hold 
yourself prepared. As, for example, the final ces- 
sion of thtse towns here upon the Somme." 

^^ I expected so much," said Louis. 

^^ That you should disown the Liegeois, and 
William de la Marck." 

^^ As willingly as I disclaim Hell and Satan," 
said Louis. 

^^ Ample security will be required, by hostages, 
or occupation of fortresses, or otherwise, that 
France shall in future abstain from stirring up re- 
bellion among the Flemings." 

^^ It is something new," answered the King, 
^^ that a vassal should demand pledges from his 
Sovereign: but let that pass too." 

^^ A suitable and independent apanage for your 
illustrious brother, the ally and friend of my mas- 
ter — Normandy or Champagne. The Duke loves 
your father^s house, my Liege." 

^^ So well," answered Louis, ^^ that mort Dieui 

Vol. IL— 19 
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Iie^s aboot to make them all kings. — Is your bud- 
get of hinte yet emptied?" 

**Not entirely ,** awwered the counsellor; «*it 
^in certainly be required that your Majesty will 
forbear molesting, a^ ]^u have done ot late, the 
Duke de Bretagne, and that you will no longer 
contest the right which he and other grand feuda- 
tories have, to strike money, to term dtemselves 
du(kes and princes by the grace of God" ■ 

*^ In a word, to make so many kings of my vas- 
sals. Sir PhiUp, would you make a fratricide of 
inel— You remem b e r well my brother Charle^-^ 
fae was no sooner Duke of Guyenne than he died. 
—And what will be left to; the descendants of 
Charlemagne, after giving away these rioh provin- 
ces, save to smear themselves with oil at Rheims, 
and to eat their dinner under a high canopy!" 

** We will diminish jrour Majesty's concern on 
that score, by giving you a compmion in that sol- 
itary exaltation," said Philip des Comines. — ^**'Thc 
Duke of Burgundy, though he claims not at present 
the title of an independent king, desires neverthe- 
less to be freed in future from the abject marks of 
subjection required of him to the crown of France; 
-««4t is his purpose to close his ducal coronet with 
an imperial arch, and surmount it with a globe, in 
emblem that his dominions are independent." 

** And how dares the duke of Burgundy, the 
sworn vassal of France," exclainked Louis, start- 
ing up, and showing an unwonted degree of emo- 
tion— -^J how dares he propose such terms to his 
Sovereign, as, by every law of £urope^ should in- 
fer a forfeiture of his fief?" 

** The doom of forfeiture it would in this case 
be difficult to enforce," answered D'Argenton, 
calmly.—** Your Majesty is aware, that the strict 
interpretation of the feudal law is becoming ob- 
solete even in the £mpti*e, and that superior and 
vassal endeavour to mend their situation in regard 
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to each other, as they hare power and opportunity* 
—Your Majesty's interferences with the Duke^a 
vassals in Flakiders will prove an exculpation of my 
masters conduct, sopposing him to insist that, by 
enlarging his independence, France should in fu« 
ture be debarred from any pretext of doing so." 
^ ** D'Argeuton, D'Argenton!" said Louis, ari* 
sing again, and pacing the.room in a pensive man- 
ner, ^^ this is a dreadful lesson on the text Fo^ 
t^iirdf^/-— You cannot mean that the Duke will in- 
9ist on all these hard conditions!" 

^^ At least I would have your Majesty be in a 
condition to disc^iss them jaiW* 

>^ Yet moderation, D'Ai^nton, naodtration in 
success, is—- no otie knows better than your— neces* 
sary to its ultimate ^dvanta^^." 

*^ So please youv Majissly, the merit oCmodeva* 
tion is, I have observedi most apt to be extolled 
by the losmg par^» The winner holds inf more 
esteem the prudence which calls on him not to 
leave an opportunity unimproved." 

" Well, we will consider — ^" replied the King; 
^^ but at least thou hast reached the extremity of 
3rour Duke's unreasonable ea(action? there can re- 
main nothing-— or if there does, for so th^ brow 
intimates — What is it — ^whaf indeed can it be— 
unless it be my crown? which these previous de- 
mands, if granted, will deprive of all its lustre!" 

*' My lord," said D'Argenton, ** what remains 
to be mentioned, is a thing partly — indeed in a 
great measur&-**within the Duke's own power, 
though he means to invite your Majesty's acces- 
sion to it, for in truth it touches you nearly." 

** Pasques dieuf*^ exclaimed the King impatient- 
ly, " what is it? — Speak out. Sir Philip — am I to 
send him my daughter for a concubine, or what 
other dishonour is he to put on me?" 

«^ No dishonour, my liege; i>ut your Majesty^a 
cousin, the illusuious Duke*of Orleans"- 
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"Ha!*' exclaimed the King; but D'Argenton 
proceeded without heeding the interruption. 

'♦ —Having conferred his affections on the young 
Countess Isabelle de Croye, the Duke expects 
your Majesty will, on your part, as he on his, yield 
your assent to the marriage, and unite withhina in 
endowing the right noble couple with such an 
apanage, as, joined to the Countess's estates, may 
form a fit establishment for a Child of France," 

** Never, never!" said the King, bursting out in- 
to that emotion which he had of late suppressed 
with much difficulty, and striding about in a dis- 
ordered haste, which formed the strongest contrast 
to the self-command which he usually exhibited, 
•—** Never, never! — ^let them bring scissars, and 
shear my hur like that of the parish-fool, whom 
I have so richly resembled! let them bid the mon- 
astery or the grave yawn for me — ^let them bring 
red-hot basins to sear my eyes^-axe or aconite—* 
whatever they will— but Orleans shall not break 
his plighted faith to my daughter, or marry an- 
other while she lives!" 

" Your Majesty," said D'Argenton, " ere you 
set your mind so keenly against what is proposed, 
will consider your own want of power to prevent 
it. Every wise man, when he sees a rock giving 
way, withdraws from the bootless attempt of pre- 
venting the fall." 

'' But a brave man," said Louis, " will at least 
find his grave beneath it. — D'Argenton, consider 
the great loss — the utter destruction, such a mar- 
riage will bring upon my kingdom. Recollect, I 
have but one feeble boy, and this Orleans is the 
next heir — consider that the church hath consent- 
ed to his union with Joan, which unites so happi- 
ly the interests of both branches of my family, — 
think on all this, and think too that this union has 
been the favourite scheme of my whole life — that 
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I have acbemed for it, fought for it, W9tch«4 

for it, prayed for it, — and sinned for it. Philip 
des Coinines, I will not forego it! Think, maii^ - 
think! — pity me in this extremity— thy quick 
brain can speedily find aome substitute for this 99? 
crifice — some ram to be offered up instead of that 
which is dear to me m the Patriarch's only sou 
was to him. Philip, pity roe! — you, at leastii 
should know, that to men of judgment and fore- 
sight, the destruction of the scheme on which 
they have long dwelt, ;ind for which they have 
long toiled, is more inexpressibly bitter than the 
transient grief of ordinary .men, whose pursuit« 
are but the gratification of some temporary pas* 
sion — you, who know how to sympathize with the 
deeper, the more genuine distress of baffled pru* 
dence and disappointed sagacity^«--will you not 
feel for me?" 

*' My Lord and King!" replied D'Argenton, 
^^ I do sympathize with your distress, in so far as 
duty to my master " 

^^ Do not mention him!" said Louis, acting, or 
at least appearing to act, under an irresistible and 
headlong impulse, which withdrew the usual 
guard which he maintained over his language-— 
^^ Charles of Burgundy is unworthy of your at* 
tachment. He who can insult and strike his counr 
cillors— he who can distinguish the wisest and 
most faithful among them, by the opprobrious 
name of Booted-Head!—" 

The wisdom of Philip des Comines did not 
prevent his having a high sense of personal con* 
sequence; and he was so much struck with the 
words which the King uttered, as it were in the 
career of a passion which overleaped ceremony^ 
that he could only reply by the repetition of the 
words " Booted -Head! It is impossible that my 
master the Duke could have so termed the ser- 
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vant who has been at his side since he could 
mount a palfrey— and that too before a foreign 
monarch? — it is impossible!'' 

Louis instantly saw the impression he had 
made, and avoiding alike a tone of condolence, 
which might have seemed insulting, and one of 
sympathy, which might have savoured of affecta- 
tion, he said, with simplicity, and at the same lime 
with dignity, *^ My misfortunes make me forget 
my courtesy, else I had not spoken to you of what 
it must be unpleasant for you to hear. But you 
have in reply taxed me with having uttered im- 
possibilities — this touches my honour; yet I must 
submit to the charge, if I tell you not the circum- 
' stances which the Duke, laughing until his eyes 
run over, assigned for the origin of that opprobri- 
ous name, which I will not offend your ears by 
repeating. Thus, then, it chanced. You, Sir 
Philip des Comines, were at a hunting-match with 
the Duke of Burgundy, your master; and when 
he alighted after the chase, he required your ser- 
vices in drawing off his boots. Reading in your 
looks, pjerhaps, some natural resentment of this 
disparaging treatment, he ordered you to sit down 
in turn, and tendered you the same office he had 
just received from you. But offended at your un- 
derstanding him literally, he no sooner plucked 
one of your boots off, than be brutally beat it 
about your head till the blood flowed, exclaiming 
against the insoknce of a subject, who had the 
presumption to accept of such a service at the 
hand of his Sovereign, and hence he, or his pri- 
vileged fool Le Glorieux, are in the current habit 
of distinguishing you by the absurd and ridicu- 
lous name of Titebotti'e^ which makes one of the 
Duke's most ordinary subjects of pleasantry." 

While Louis thus spoke, he had the double 
pleasure of galling to the quick the person whom 
he addressed— an exercise which it was in his na- 
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ture to enjoy, ev€n where he had not, as in the 
present case, the apology, that he did so in pure 
retaliation,— and that of observing that he had at 
length been able to find a point in D^Argenton^s 
character which might lead him gradually from 
the interestsr of Burgundy to those of France. 
But although the deep resentment which the of* 
fended courtier entertained against his niaster in- 
duced him at a future period to exchange the ser- 
vice of Charles for that of Louis, yet, at the pre- 
sent moment, he was contented to throw put only 
some general hints of his friendly inclination to- 
wards France, nhich he well knew the King 
would understand how to interpret. And indeed 
it would be unjust to stigmatize the memory of 
the ekcellent historian with desertion of his mas- 
ter on this occasion, although he was certainly now 
possessed with sentiments much more favourable 
to Louis than when he entered the apartment* 

He constrained himself to laugh at the anecdote 
which Louis had detailed,, and then added,/^ I 
did not think so trifling a frolic would have dwelt 
on the mind of the Duke so long as to make it 
worth telling again. Some such passage there 
was of drawing oQ* boots, and the like, as your Ma« 
jesty knows that the Dnke is fond of rude play; 
but it has been much exaggerated itv his recollec- 
tion. Let it pass on." 

" Ay, let it pass on,!' said the King; " it is in- - 
deed shame it should have detained us a minute. 
And now. Sir Philip, I hope you are French so 
far as to afford me your best counsel in these dif- 
ficult affairs. You have, I am well aware, the clew 
to the labyrinth, if you would but impart it." 

** Your Majesty may command my best advice 
and service," replied D'Argenton, ** under reser- 
vation always of my duty to my own master." 

This was nearly what the courtier had before 
stated; but he now repeated it in a tone so differ- 
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ent« that whereas Louis understood from the for- 
mer declaration, that the reserved duty to Bur- 
gundy was the prime thing to be considered, so 
he now saw clearly that the emphasis was revers- 
ed, and that more weight was now given by the 
speaker to his prctmise of counsel, than to a re- 
striction which seemed interposed for the sake of 
form and consistency. The King^ resumed his 
own seat, and compelled O'Argenton to sit by 
him, listening at the same time to that statesman, 
as if the words of an oracle sounded in his ears. 
D^Argenton spoke in that low and impressive 
tone, which implies at once great sincerity and 
some caution, and at the same time so slowly, as 
if he was desirous that the King should weigh and 
consider each individual word as having its own 
peculiar and determined meaning. ^^ The things," 
he said, *' which I have suggested, for your Ma- 
jesty's consideration, harsh as they sound in your 
ear, arc but substitutes for still more violent pro- 
posals brought forward in the Duke's councils, by 
those who are more hostile to your Majesty. 
And I need scarce remind your Majesty, that the 
more direct and mpre violent suggestions find 
readiest acceptance with our master, who loves 
brief and dangerous measures better than those" 
that are safe, but at the same time circuitous." 

" I remember — " said the King, "^ I have seen 
him swim a river at the risk of drowning, though 
there was a bridge to be found for riding two hun- 
dred yards round." 

*' True, Sire; and he that weighs not his life 
against the gratification of a moment of impetuous 
passion, will, on the same impulse, prefer the gra- 
tification of his will to the increase of his sub- 
stantial power." 

*^ Most true," replied the King, « a fool will 
eVer grasp rather at the appearance than the real- 
ity of authority. All this I know to be true of 
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Charles of Burgundy. But, my dear friend D' Ar- 
genton^ what do you infer from these premises?*' 

"Simply this, my lord," answered D'Argen- 
to_n, " that as your Majesty has seen a skilful 
angler control a large and heavy fish, and finally 
draw him to land by a single hair, which fish had 
broke through a tackle tenfold stronger, had the 
(isher presumed to strain the line on him, instead 
of giving him head enough for all his wild flou- 
rishes; even so your Majesty, by gratifying the 
Duke in these particulars on which he has pitched 
his ideas of honour, and the gratification of his re- 
venge, may evade many of the other unpalatable 
propositions at which I have hinted; and whieh-^ 
including, I must state openly to your Majesty, 
some of those through which Erance would be 
most especially weakened-*-will slide but of his re- 
membrance and attention, and being referred to 
Subsequent conferences and future discussion, may 
be altogether eluded/* 

"I understand you, my good Sir Philips but to 
the matter," said the King. ** To which of those 
happy propositions is your Puke so much wed- 
ded, that contradiction will make him unreasona- 
ble and untractablef" 

'^To any or to all of them, if it please your 
Majesty, on which you may happen to contradict 
him. This is precisely what your Majesty must 
avoid; and to take up my former parable, you must 
needs remain on the watch, ready to give the Duke 
line enough whenever he shoots away under the 
impulse of his rage. His fury, already considera- 
bly abated, will waste itself if he be unopposed, 
and you will presently find him become more 
friendly and more tractable." 

". Still," said the King, musing, ** there must 
be some particular demands which lie deeper at 
my cousin's heart than the other proposals. Were 
I but aware of these, Sir Philip——" 
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'* Your Majesty may make the lightest of his 
demands the most important, simply by opposing 
it," said D'Argenlon; "nevertheless, my lord, 
thus far I can say, that every shadow of treaty 
will be broken off, if your Majesty renounce not 
William de la Marck and the Ltegeois." 

^^ I have already said that I will disown themt" 
said the King, " and well they deserve it at my 
hand; the villains have commenced their uproar at 
a moment when it might have cost me niy life/' 

" He that fires a train of powder," replied 
D' Argenton, ^^ must expect a speedy explosion of 
the mine. — But more than mere disavowal of their 
cause will be expected of your Majesty by Duke 
Charles; for know, that he will demand your Ma* 
jesty's assistance to put the tnsurrectipn down^and 
your royal presence to witness the punishment 
which he destines for the rebels." 

«^ That may sqarce consist with our honour, 
D'Argenton,'' said the King^ 

^ To. refuse it will scarce consist with your Ma- 
jesty's safety," replied Comines, ** Charles is 
determined to show the people of Flanders, that 
no hope, nay no promise of assistance from France, 
will save them in their mutinies from the wrath 
and vengeance of Burgundj^" . 

*♦ But, D'Argenton, I will speak plainly," an^ 
swered the King — ^^ Could we but procrastinate 
the matter, might not these roguesof Liege make 
their own part good against Duke Charlesf The 
knaves are numerous and steady — Can they not 
hold out their town against him?". 

'*^ With ihe help of the thousand archers of 
France whom your Majesty promised them,.they 
might have done something; but— —" 

" Whom I promised them!" said the King — - 
'*^ Alas! good Sir Philip! you much wrong me in 
saying so " 
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"—But without whom," continued D^Argen- 
ton, not heeding the interruption,—** as your Ma- 
jes^ will not now likely find it convenient to aup- 
ply them,— what chance will the burghers have in 
making good their town, in whose walls the large 
breaches made by Charles after the batde of St. 
Tron are still unrepaired; sq that the lances of 
Hainault, Brabant, and Burgundy, may advance 
to the attack twenty men in front?" 

*' The improvident idiots!" said the King — " If 
they have thus neglected their own safety, they 
deserve not my protection. Pass on— I will make 
no quarrel for their sake." 

** The next point, I fear, will sit closer to your 
Majesty's heart," said Des Comines. 

" Ahr* replied the King, "you mean that in- 
fernal marriage! I will not consent to the breach 
of the contract betwixt my dapghter Joan and my 
cousin of Orleans— it would be wresting the seep* 
tre of France from me and my posterity; for that 
feeble boy the Dauphin is a blighted blossom, 
which will wither without fruit. This match be- 
tween Joan and Orleans has been my thought by 
day, my dream bynight-^-I tell thee, D'Argenton, 
I cannot give it up!— Besides, it is inhuman to re- 
quire me, with my own hand, to destroy at once 
my own scheme of policy, and the happiness of a 
pair brought up for each other." 

" Are they then so much attached?" said D'Ar- 
genton. 

'* One of them at least is," sajd the King, " and 
the one for whom I am bound to be most anxious. 
But you smile. Sir Philip-^you are no believer in 
the force of love." 

" Nay," said D'Argenton, " if it please you, 
Site, I am so little an infidel in that particular, 
that I was about to ask whether it would reconcile 
you in any degree to your acquiescing in the pro- 
posed marriage betwixt the Duke of Orleans and 
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Isabelle de Croye, were I to satisfy you that the 
Countess's inclinations are so much fixed on ano- 
ther, that it is likely it will never be a match?" 

King Louis sighed.— " Alas!" he said, ** my 
good and dear friend, from .what sepulchre have 
you drawn such dead manVcomfortf Her incli- 
nation, indeed! — Why, to speak truth, supposing 
that Orleans detested my daughter Joan, yet, but 
for this ilUravelled web of mischance, he must 
needs have married her; so you may conjecture 
how little chance there is of this damsel being able 
to refuse him under a similar compulsion, and he 
a Child of France besides. — Ah, no, Philip! — lit- 
tle 4ear of her standing obstinate against the suit 
of such a Xostx.-^Var'ium ei mutabile^ Philip." 

** Your majesty may, in the present instance, 
undervalue the obstinate courage of this young 
lady. She comes of a race determinately wilful; 
and I have picked out of Crevecceur that she hats 
formed a romantic attachment to a young squire, 
who, to say truth, rendered her many services on 
the road," .^ 

** Ha!" said the King — " an archer of my 
Guards, by name Qucntin Durward?" 

** The same, as I think," said D'Argcnton; 
" he was made prisoner along with the Countess, 
travelling almost alone together." 

"• Now, our Lord and oar Lady, and Mon- 
seigneur Saint Martin, and Monseigneur Saint 
Julian, be praised every one of theui!" said the 
King, ^^ and all laud and honour to the learned 
Galeotti, who read in the stars that this youth's 
destiny was connected with mine! If the maiden 
be so attached to him as to make her refractory to 
the will of Burgundy, this Quentin hath indeed 
been rarely useful to me," 

*' I believe, my lord, in Crevccceur's report, 
that there is some chance of her being sufficiently 
obstinate; besides, doubtless, the noble Duke 
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hmself, ttotwithstandmg what your Majesty was 
pleased to hint in .way of suppositioii, will not 
willingly renounce his fstir cousin, to whom he 
has been long engaged." 

" Umph !" answered the King — ^ But you have 
never seen my daughter Joan. — A howlet,man! 
-—an absolute owl, whom I am ashamed of !- 
But let him be only a wise man, and marry her, 
I will give him leave to be mad par amours for 
the fairest lady in France.— And now, Philip, 
have you given me the full map of your masters 
mind ?" 

^*' I have possessed you. Sire, of those particu- 
lars on which he is at present most disposed to 
insist. But your Majesty well knows that the 
Duke's disposition is like *« sweeping torrent^ 
which only passes smoothly forward when its 
waves encounter no opposition ; and what may 
be presented to chafe him into fury, it is impos* 
sibleeven to guess. Were more distinct evidences 
of your Majesty's practices, (pardon the phrase, 
where there is so little time forceremony,) with 
the Liegeois^ and William de la Marck to occur 
unexpectedly, the issue might be terrible.— « 
There are strange news from that country — ^they 
say La Marck hath married Hameline, the elder 
Countess of Croye." 

" That old fool wals so mad on marriage, that 
she would have accepted the hand of Satan,'* 
said the King ; ^^ but that La Marck, beast as he 
is, should have married her, rather more ^suvprises 
me." 

**There is a report also," continued Comines, 
^^ that an envoy, or herald, on La Marck's part, 
is approaching Peronne ; — this is like to drive the 
Duke frantic with rage — I trust that he has no 
letters, or the like, to shew on your Majesty's 
part ?" 

^^ Letters to a Wild Boar !" answered the King. 

Vol. IL— 20 
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— ^^ No, no, Sir Philip, I was no such fool as to 
cast pearls before swine — ^M^t litde intercourse 
I had with the brute animal was by message, in 
which I always employed such low-bred slaves 
and vagabonds, that their evidence would not be 
received in a trial for robbing a hen-roost." 

^^ I can then only further recommend," said 
D'Argenton, taking his leave, *' that your Ma-^ 
jesty should remain on your guard, be guided by 
events, and, aboye all, avoid using any language 
or argument with the Duke which may better be- 
come your dignity than your present condition." 
" If my dignity," said the King, " grow 
troublesome to me, — which it seldom doth while 
there are deeper interests to think of, — I have a 
^ special jemedy for that swelling of the heart-— 

It is but looking into a ruinous closet, Sir Philip, 
and thinking of the death of Charles the Simple ; 
and it cures roe as effectually as the cold bath 
would cool a fever. — And now, my friend and 
monitor, must thou be gone ? Well, Sir Philip, 
the time must come when thou wilt tire reading 
lessons of state policy to the Bull of Burgundy, 
who is incapable of comprehending your most 
simple argument — If Louis of Valois then lives, 
thou hast a friend in the Court of France. I tell 
thee, my Philip, it would be a blessing to my 
kingdom should I ever acquire thee ; who, with 
a profound view of subjects of state, hast also a 
conscience, capable of deling and discerning be- 
tween right and wrong. So help me, our Lord 
and Lady, and Mondeigneur Saint Martin, O^- 
ver and Balue have hearts as hardened as the 
nether mill-stone; and my life is embittered by 
remorse and penances for the crimes the}^ make 
me commit. Thou, Sir Philip, possessed of the 
wisdom of present and past times, canst teach' 
how to become, great without ceasing to be vir- 
tuous." 
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*' A hard task, and which few have attained," 
said the historian ; " but which is yet within the 
reach of princes, who will strive for it. Mean- 
time, Sire, be prepared, for thie Duke will pre- 
sently confer with you." 

Louis looked long after Philip when he left 
the apartment, and at length burst into a bitter 
laugh. " He spoke of fishing — I have sent him 
home, a trout properly tickled ! — And he thinks 
himself virtuous because he took no bribe, but 
contented himself with flatter}^ and promises^ and 
the pleasure of avenging an affront to his vanity ! 
— Why, he is but so much the poorer for the re- 
fusal of the money — ^not a jot the more honest. 
He must be mine though, for he hath the shrewd* 
est head among them. Well, now for a nobler 
game ! I must face this leviathan Charles, who 
will presently swim hitherward, cleaving the deep 
befoi'e him. I must, like a trembling sailor, throw 
a tub overboard to amUse him. But I may one 
day find the chance — of driving a harpoon intJD 
his entrails," 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE INTERVIEW. 

Hold fast thy truth, young soldier. — Gentle maiden. 

Keep you your promise plight — leave age its subtleties. 

And gfrey-hair'd policy its maze of falsehood ; 

But be you candid as the morning sky, 

Ere the high sun sucks vapours up to stain it. 

The Trial. 

On the perilous and important morning which 
preceded the meeting of the two Princes in the 
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Castle of Peronne, Oliver le Dain did hitf mas-- 
ter the service of an active and skilful agnent, 
making interest for Louis in every quarter^ both 
with presents and promises ; so that when the 
Duke's anger should blaze forth, all around 
'should be interested to smother, and not to in- 
crease the conflagration^ He glided like night, 
from tent to tent, from house to house, making 
himself friends, but not in the Apostle's sense, 
with the Mammon of unrighteousness. As was 
said of another active political agent, ^^his finger 
was in every man's palm, bis mouth was in every 
man's ear ;" and for various reasons, some of 
which we have formerly hinted at, he secured the 
favour of many Burgundian nobles, who either 
\ had something to hope or fear from France, or 

^ who thought that, were the power of Louis too 

much reduced, their own Duke would be likely 
to pursue the road to despotic authority, to which 
his heart naturally inclined him, with a dartng 
and unopposed pace. 

Where Oliver thought his own presence or 
arguments might be less acceptable, he employed 
that of other servants of the King ; and it was in 
this manner that he obtained, by the favour of the 
Count de Crevecceur, an interview betwixt Lord 
Crawford, accompanied by Le Balafre,andQuen- 
tin Durward, who, since he had arrived at Pe- 
ronne, had been detained in a sort of honourable 
confinement. Private affairs were assigned as the 
cause of requesting this meeting; but it is proba- 
ble that Crevecceur, who was afraid that his mas- 
ter might be stirred up in passion to do some-^ 
thing dishonourably violent towards Louis, was 
not sorry to afford an opportunity to Crawford 
to give some hints to the young Archer, which 
might prove useful to his master. 

The meeting between the countrymen was cor-» 
dial and even affecting. 
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'^ Thou art a singular youth," said Crawford, 
stroking the head of young Durward, as a grand- 
sire might do that of his descendant; ^' Certes, 
you have had as meikle good fortune as if you 
had been bom with a lucky-hood on your head.'' 

^^ All comes of his gaining an archer's^^ce at 
such early years," said Le Balafre ; " I never 
was so much talked of, fair nephew, because I 
was five-and-twenty years old before I was hors 
depage?'* 

^^ And an ill-looking mountainous monster of 
a page thou wert, Ludovic," said the old com- 
mander, ^^ with a beard like a baker's shool, and 
a back like old Wallace Wight." 

^^ I fear," said Quentin, with downcast eyes, 

I shall enjoy that title; to distinction but a short 
time— since it is my purpose to resign the ser* 
vice of the Archer- guard." 

Le Balafre was struck almost mute with asto- 
nishment, and Crawford's ancient features gleam- 
ed with displeasure. The former at length mus- 
tered words enough to say, " Resign ! — ^leave 
your place in the Scottish Archers ! — such a thing 
was never dreamed of. — I would not give up my 
situation, to be made Constable of France." 

"Hush! Ludovic," said Crawford; "this 
youngster knows better how to shape his course 
with the wind than we of the old world do. His 
journey hath given him some pretty tales to tell 
about King Louis ; and he is turning Burgundian^ 
that he may make his own little profit by telling 
them to Duke Charles." 

" If I thought so," said Le Balafre, " I would 
cut his throat with my own hand, were he fifty 
times my sister's son.' 

" But you would first inquire, whether I de- 

*served to be so treated, fair kinsman F" answered 

Quentin ; — ^^ and you, my lord, know that I am 

AO tale-bearer ; nor shall either question or torture 

. 20* 
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draw out of me a word to King Louis's prgodice, 
which may have come to my knowledge while I 
was in his service.--*-So iar my oath of duty keeps 
me silent. But I will not remain in that service, 
in which, besides the perils of fair battle with 
mine enemies, I am to be exposed to the dan- 
gers of ambuscade on the part of my friends." 
** Nay, if he objects to lying in ambuscade,'* 
said Le Balafre, looking sorrowfully at the Lord 
Crawford, ^^ I am afraid, my lord, that all is 
over with h\ia ! I myself have had thirty bush- 
ments break upon me, and truly I think I have 
laid iii ambuscade twice as often myself, it being 
a favourite practice in our King's mode of mak- 
ing war." 
L " It is so indeed, Ludovic," answered Lord 

^ Crawford ; " nevertheless, hold your peace, for 

I believe I understand this gear better than you 
do." 

" I wish to our Lady you may, my Lord," 
answered Ludovic; '^ but it wounds me to the 
very midriff, to think my sister's soii should fear 
an ambushment." 

" Young man," said Crawford, " I partly 
guess your meaning. You have met foul play on 
the road where you travelled by the King's com- 
mand, and you think you have reason to charge 
Him with being the author of it." 

" I have been threatened with foul play in the 
execution of the King's commission ; but I have 
had the good fortune to elude it — whether his 
Majesty be innocent or guilty in the matter, I 
leave to God and his own conscience. He fed 
me when I was a-hungered — ^received me when I 
was a wandering stranger. I will never load 
him in his adversity with accusations which may 
indeed be unjust, since I heard them only fronf 
the vilest mouths." 

*' My dear boy— my own lad ?" said Crawford, 
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taking him in his^ arms-— ^^ Ye think like a Scot 
every joint of you ! — ^Like one that will forget a 
cause of quarrel with a friend whose back is al» 
Teady at the wall|.and remember nothing of him 
but his kindness." 

^' Since my Lord Crawford has embraced my 
neph^w^" «aid Ludovic Lesley, " I will embrace 
him also— though I would have you to know, 
that to understand the service of an ambushment 
is as necessary to a soldier, as it is to a priest to 
be able to read his breviary." 

" Be hushed, Ludovic,^' said Crawford ; " ye 
are an ass,, my friend, and ken not the blessing 
Heaven has sent you in this braw callant.— And 
now tell me, Quentin ray man, hath tbe King 
any advice of this brave, christian, and manly 
resolution of yours? for, poor man, he had need 
in his. strait to ken what he has to reckon upon« 
Had he but brought the whole brigade of Guslrds 
with him T— -But God's will be done— Kens he of 
your purpose think you?" 

" I really can hardly tell," answered Quentin ; 
^^ but I assured his learned A stt/Ologer, Martins 
Galeotti, of my resolution to be silent on all that 
could injure the' King with the Duke of Burgun* 
dy. The particulars which I suspect, I will not 
(under your favour) communicate even to your 
lordship ; and to the philosopher I was, of course, 
far less willing to unfold myself." 

" Ha! — ay! — " answered Lord Crawford— 
*' Oliver did indeed tell me that Galeotti prophci* 
sied most stoutly concerning the line of conduct 
you were to hold ; and I am truly glad to find he 
did so on better authority than the stars." 

"i¥(? prophecy!" said Le Balafre, laughing; 

" the stars never told him^ that honest Ludovic 

Lesly used to help yonder wench of his to spend 

the fair ducats he flings into her lap." 

. " Hush ! Ludovic," said his captain, " hush I 
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Aoa b«wt, man ! — ^If thou dost not respect mv 
grey hairs, because I have been e*en too much 
of a rauiier myself, respect the boy's youth and 
innocence, and let us have no-more of such on- 
becoming dalfing." 

^ Your honour may say your pleasure," an- 
swered Ludovic Lesley ; *^ but, by my iaidi, se- 
cond-sighted Saunders Souplesaw, the town- 
souter of Glen-houlaktn, was worth Gallotti, €x 
Gallipotty, or whatever ye call him, twice-told 
for a prophet. He foretold that all my sister's 
children would die some day; and he foretold it 
in the very hour that the youngest was bom, and 
that is this lad Quentin — who, no doubt, will 
one daywlie, to make up the prophecy — ^the roore's 
the pity— -the whole curney of them is gone but 
himself. And Saunders foretold to myself one 
day, that I should be made by marriage, which * 
doubtless will also happen in due time, though it 
hath not yet come to pass — though how or when 
I can hardly guess, as I care not myself for the 
wedded state, and Quentin is but a lad. Also, 
Saunders predicted " 

" Nay," said Lord Crawford, ** unless the pre- 
diction be singularly to the purpose, 1 must cut 
jrou short, my. good Ludovic, for both you and I 
must now leave your nephew, with prayers to 
Our Lady to strengthen him in the good mind 
he is in; for this is a case in which a light word 
might do more mischief than all the Parliament 
of Paris could mend. — My blessing with you, 
my lad ; and be in no hurry to think of leaving 
our body, for there will be good blows going pre- 
sently in the eye of day, and no ambuscade." 

^^ And my blessing too, nephew," said Ludo- 
vic Lesley ; ^^ for since you have satisfied our 
most noble captain, I also am satisfied, as in duty 
bound." 

**Stay, my lord," said Quenun, and led Lord 
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Crawf(ml a little apart from his uncle. ^^ I must 
not forget to mention^ that there is a person be- 
dims in the world, who, haying learned from me 
these circumstances, which it is essential to King 
Louis's safety should at present remain (Conceal* 
ed, may not think that the same obligation of se- 
crecy which attaches to me as the King^s soldier 
and as having been relieved by his bounty, is at 
all binding on her." 

** On her .'" replied Crawford ; " nay, if there 
bie a woman in the secret, the Lord ha' mercy, 
for we are all on the rocks again !^' 

** Do not suppose so, my lord," replied Djor*- 
ward, " but use your interest with the Count of 
Crevecoeur to permit me an interview with the 
Countess IsabeUe of Croye, who is the party pos- 
sessed of my*secret, and I doubt not that I can 
persuade her to be as silent as I shall unquestion* 
ably inyself remain, cpncerning whatsoever may 
incense the Duke against King Louis." 

The old soldier mused for a long time — ^looked 
up to the ceiling, then down again upon the floor 
— then shook his head, — and at length said^ 
^^ There is something in all this, which, by my 
honour, I do not understand. The Countess. 
IsabeUe of Croye ?— an interview with a lady of 
her birth, blood and possessions! — and thou a 
raw Scottish lad, so certain of carrying thy point 
with her ? Thou art either strangely condfident, 
my young iPriend, or else you have used your 
time well upon the journey. But, by the Cross 
of Saint Andrew ! I will move Crevecceur in thy 
behalf; and as he truly fears that Duke Charles 
may be provoked against the King to the extre- 
mity of falling foul, I think it likely he may 
grant thy request, though, by my honour, it is a 
comical one !" 

So saying, and shrugging up his shoulders, the 
old lord left the apartment, followed by Ludo- 
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vie Lesley, who, forming his looks on those of 
his principal, endeavoured, though knowing no- 
thing of the cause of his wonder, to look as mys- 
terious and important as Crawford himself. 

In a few minutes Crawford returned, but with- 
out his. attendant Le Balafre. The old man seem- 
ed in singular humour, laughing and chuckling 
to himself in a manner which strangely distorted 
his old and rigid features, and at the same time 
shaking his head as at something which he could 
not help condemning, while he found it irresist^ 
ibly ludicrous. ^^ My certes, countryman," said 
he, '* but you are not blate — ^you will never lose 
fair lady for faint heart ! Crevecceur swallowed 
your proposal as he would have done a cup of 
vinegar, and swore to me roundly, by all the 
Saints in Burgundy, that, but that the honour of 
princes and the peace of kingdoms were at stake, 
you should never see. even so much as the print of 
the Countess Isabelle's foot on the clay. Were it 
not that he had a dame, and a fair one, I would 
have thought that he meant to break a lance for the 
prize himself. Perhaps he thinks of his nephew, 
the County Stephen. A Countess! — would no 
less serve you to be mintingat ?-«-But come along 
— ^your interview with her must be brief — But 1 
fancy you know how to make the most of little 
time— ho ! ho! ho! — By my faith, I can hardly 
chide thee for the presumption, 1 have such a 
good will to laugh at it ?" 

With a brow like scarlet, at once oiFended and 
disconcerted by the blunt inferences of the old 
soldier, and vexed at beholding in what an absurd 
light his passion was viewed by every person of 
experience, Durward followed Lord Crawford in 
silence to the Ursuline convent in which the 
Countess was lodged, and in the parlour of which 
he found the Count de Crevecceur. 
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** So, young gallanV said the latter, sternly, 

' ^' you must see the fair companion of your ro- 

I mantic ei^edition once more, it seems?" 

' ** Yes, my Lord Count," answered Quentin, 

firnaly;^ **and what is more, I must see her 

alone." . 

" That shall never be," said the Count de 
Ctevecceur. " Lord Crawford, 1 make you judge. 
This young lady, the daughter of my old friend 
and companion in arms, the richest heiress in 
Burgundy, has confessed a sort of a — what was 
I going to say ? — in short, she is a fool, and your 
man-at-arms here a presumptuous coxcomb-^In 
• a word, they shall not meet alone." 

** Then will I not speak a single word to. the. 
Countess in your presence," said Quentin, much 
delighted. ^^ You have told me much that I did 
not dare, presumptuous as I may be, even to 
hope." ^ 

'* Ay, truly said, my friend," said Crawford. 
*' You have been imprudent in your communica- 
tions ; and since you refer to me, and there is a 
good stout grating across the parlour, I would 
advise you to trust to it, and let them do the >^. 
worst with their tongues. What, man ! the life 
of a King, and many thousands besides, is not to 
be* weighed with the chance of two young things 
whilly-whawing in ilk other^s e^rs for a minute." 
« So saying, he dragged off Crevecoeur, who fol- 

lowed very reluctantly, and casting many angry 
glances at the young Archer as he left«the room. 
In a moment after, the Countess Isabelle en- 
tered on the other side of the grate, and no sooner 
saw Quentin alone in the parlour, than she stop- 
/ ped short, and cast her eyes on the ground for 
the space of half a minute. " Yet why should I 
be ungrateful," she said, " because others are 
unjustly suspicious? — My friend — my preserver. 
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I may almost say, so much have I been beset 
by treachery — ^my only faithful and constant 
friend !" 

As she spoke thus, she extended her hand to 
him througn the grate, nay, suffered him to re- 
tain it, until he had covered it with kisses, not 
unmingled with tears. She only said, "Dur- 
ward, were we ever to meet again, I would not 
permit this folly.'* 

If it be considered that Quentin had guarded 
her through so many perils — that he had been, 
in truth, her only faithful and zealous protector, 
perhaps my fair readers, even if countesses and 
heiresses should be of the number, will pardon 
the derogation. 

But the Countess extricated her hand at length, 
and stepping a pace back from the grate, asked 
Durward, in a very embarrassed tone, what boon 
he had to ask of her? — ^^ For that you have a 
request to make, I have learned from the old 
Scottish Lord, who came here but now with ray 
cousin of Crevecoeur. Let it be but reasonable," 
she said, ^^ but such as poor Isabelle can grant 
with duty and honour uninfringed, and you can* 
not tax my slender powers too highly. But, O! 
do not speak hastily — do not say," she addej^, 
looking around with timidity, " aught that might, 
if overheard, do prejudice to us both." 

" Fear not, noble lady," said Quentin, sor- 
rowfully; "it is not Aere that I can forget the 
distance which fate has placed between us, or 
expose you to the censures of your proud kin- 
dred, as the object of the most devoted love to 
one, poorer and less powerful — not perhaps less 
noble than themselves. Let that pass like a 
dream of the night to all but one bosom, where, 
dream as it is, it will fill up the room of all ex- 
isting realities." 
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** Hush ! hush !" said Isabelle ; "for your 
own sake — for mine — be silent on such a theme. 
Tell me rather what it is you have to ask of 



me." 
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Forgiveness to one, who, for his own selfish 
yiews^ hath conducted himself as your enemy.*' 

** I trust I forgive all my enemies," answered 
Isabelle ; " but oh, Durward ! through what 
scenes has your courage and presence of mind 
protected me !— Yonder bloody hall — the good 
Bishop — I knew not till yesterday half the hor- 
rors I had unconsciously witnessed !" 

" Do not think on them," said Quentin, who 
saw the transient colour which had come tO her 
cheek during their conference, fast fading into 
the most deadly paleness^— ** Do not look back, 
but look steadily forward, as they needs must 
who walk in a perilous road. Hearken to me* 
King Louis deserves nothing better at your hand* 
of all others, than to be proclaimed the wily and 
insidious politician, which he really is. But to 
tax him as the encourager of your fitght-^still 
more as the author of a plan to throw you into 
the hands of De la M arck — will at this moment 
produce perhaps the King^s death or dethrone- 
ment; and, at all events, the most bloody war 
between France and Burgundy which the two 
countries have ever been engaged in." 

" These evils shall not arrive for my sake, if 
they can be prevented," said the Countess Isa- 
belle; "and indeed your slightest request were 
enough to make me forego my revenge, were that 
at any time a passion which I deeply cherish. Is 
it possible I would rather remember King Louis's 
injuries than your invaluable services ? — Yet how 
is this to be ? When I am called before my So- 
vereign, the Duke of Burgundy, I must either 
stand silent, or speak the truth. The former 
Vol. II.— 21 
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would be contumacity > and to a false tale you 
will not desire me to train my tongue." 

** Surely not/' said Durward ; " but let your 
evidence concerning Louis be confined to what 
you yourself positively know to be truth ; and 
when you mention what others have reported, 
no matter how credibly, let it be as reports only, 
and beware of pledging your own personal evi- 
dence to that, which, though you may fully be- 
lieve, you cannot personally know. The assem- 
bled Council of Burgundy cannot refuse to a 
Monarch the justice, which in my country is ren- 
dered to Ae meanest person under accusation. 
They must esteem him innocent, until direct and 
sufficient proof shall demonstrate his guilt. Now, 
what does not consist with your. own certain 
knowledge, should be proved by other evidence 
than your report from hearsay." 

^^ I think I understand you," said the Count- 
ess Isabelle. 

^^ I will make my meaning plainer," said Q.uen- 
tin, and was illustrating it accordingly by more 
than one instance, when the cpnvent-bell tolled. 
*^ That," said the Countess, /Ms a signal that 
we must part! — part for ever ! — But do not forget 
me, Durward ; I will never forget you — ^your 
faithful services — " 

She could not speak more, but again extended 
her hand, which was again pressed to hi^ lips ; 
and I know not how it was, that, in endeavouring 
to withdraw her hand, the Countess came so 
close to the grating, that Quentin was encour- 
aged to press the adieu on her lips. The young 
lady did not chide him — ^perhaps there was no 
time, for Crevecaur and Crawford, who had been 
from some loop-hole eye-witnesses, if not ear- 
witnesses also, of what was passing, rushed into 
the apartment, the first in a towering passion, 
the latter laughing, and holding him back. 
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** To your chamber^ young mtstcesa — to your 
chamber," exclaimed the Count to IsabeUe, who, 
flinging down h^ir veil, retired in all haste,— 
^^ which should be exchanged for a cell, and bread 
and water.— « And you, gentle sir, who are so mal* 
apert, the time will come when the interests of 
kings and kingdoms may not be ccmnected with 
such as you are, and you shall then leam the. 
penalty of your audacity in raising your beggstt^ 
ly eyes ♦ 

^^ Hush ! hush !<-^-enough said<-^rein iqp— nrein 
up," said the old Lord ;- — ^^^ and you, Queotiii^ I 
command you, be silent, and begone to your 
quarters.^ — There is no such room for scorn nei- 
ther. Sir Count of Crevec(su]>*-Q(ientin J>ur- 
ward is as much a gentleman as the King, only, 
as the Spaniard says, not so rich. He i& as noble 
as myself, and I am chief of my name. Tush, 
tush, man, you must not speak toils of penalties.'^ 

^^ My lord, my lord," said Creveoeur, impa- 
tiently, ^^ the insolence of these foreign mercena* 
ries is proverbial, and should receive rather re- 
buke than encouragement from you, who are 
their leader." 

" My Lord Count," answered Crawford, " I 
have ordered my command for these fifty years, 
without advice either from Frenchman or Bur- 
gundian ; and I intend to do so, under your &- 
vour, so long as I shall continue to hold it." 

^* Well, well, my lord," said Crevecceur, " I 
meant you no disrespect; your nobleness, as well 
as your age, entitle you to be privileged in your 
impatience ; and for these young people, I am 
satisfied to overlook the past, since I will take 
care that they never meet again." 

*^ Do not take that upon your salvation, Cre* 
vecceur," said the old Lord, laughing, " moun- 
tains, it is said, may meet, and why not mortal 
creatures that have lega, and life and love to put 
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thotfte legs ill motion ? Yon kiss, Crevecceur, 
came tenderly off-— methinks it was ominous /' 

'* You are striving again to disturb my pa- 
tience," said Crevecttur, " but I will not give 
you that advantage over me. Hark! theytoU 
the summons to the Castle — an awful meeting, of 
whidi God only can foretel the issue." 

^^ This issue I can foreteV said the old Scot- 
tish Lord, ^^ that if violence is to be offered to 
the person of the King, few as his» friends are, 
and surrounded by his enemies, he shall neither 
fall alone nor unavenged ;. and' grieved I am, that 
his own positive orders have prevented my tak- 
ing measures to prepare for such an issue." 

** My Lord of Crawford," said the Burgun- 
dian, ^^ to anticipate such evil is the sure way 
to give occasion to it. Obey the orders of your 
royal master, and give no pretext for violence by 
taking hasty offence, and you will find that thi 
day will pass over more smoothly than you.now 
conjecture." 



^ CHAPTER XV. 

THE INVESTIGATION. 

Me rather had, my he>art might feel your love^ 
Than my displeased eye see yoiip courtesy. 
Up, cousin^ up — ^your heart is up, I know, 
Tku9 high at least— although your knee — 

King Richard IL 

At the first toll of the bell, which was to 
summon the great nobles of Burgundy together 
in council, with the very few French peers who 
were to be present on the occasion, Duke Charles, 
followed by a part of his train, armed with parti* 
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zans sotl batticsaxes, entered tlie Hall of j^v^ 
bert'^B Tower, in the Castle of Peronne. Kinff 
JLouis, who had expected the vi$it« arose anS 
made two steps towards the Duie, and then r^ 
mained standing with an aii^ of dignity^ which, 
in spite of the meanness of his dressv and the £m> 
miliarity of his ordinary manners, he knew veryr 
well how to assume when he judged it necessaiy* 
Upon the present important crisis, the composui^ 
of bis demeanour had an evident effect upon hitf 
rival, who changed the abrupt and hasty step widi 
which he entered the apartment, into one more 
becoming a great vassal entering the presence of 
bis Lord Paramount. Apparently the Duke ba4 
formed the internal resolution to treat Louis, in 
the outset at least, with the formalities due to hU 
high station ; but at the same time it wasevUent^ 
that, in doing so, he put no small constraint upon 
the fiery impatience of his own disposition, and 
was scarce able to control the feelings of resents 
^ent, and the thirst of revenge, which boiled in 
his bosom* Hence, though he compelled himself 
to use the outward acts^ and in some degree the 
language of courtesy and reverence, his colour 
came and Wjent rapidly — ^his voice was abrupt^ 
hoarse, and broken-*his limbs shook, *as impa» 
tient of the curb imposed on his motion»^!^b6 
frowned, and bit his lip until the blood came— • 
and every look and movement shewed that the 
most passionate prince who ever lived, was undet 
the dominion of one of bis most violent acces^ei 
of fury. 

The King marked this war of passion with a 
calm and untroubled eye ; for, though he gathered 
from the Duke's looks a foretaste of the bitter* 
ness of death, which he dreaded alike as a nftor- 
tal and a sinful man, yet he was resolved, like a 
wary and skilful pilot, neither to suffer himself 
lo be dbconcerted by his own feai^^ iM»r to abai^ 

31* 
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don the helm^ while there was a chance of sa- 
ving the vessel. AVhen the Duke, in a hoarse and 
broken tone, ssud something- of the scarcity of 
hts accommodations, he answered with a smile, 
that he could not cbmplain, since he had as yet 
found Herbert^s Tower a better residence than 
it had proved to one of his ancestors. 

** They told you the tradition then ?'* said 
Charles-— ** Yes — ^here.he was slain — but it was 
because he refused to take the cowl^ and finish 
his days in a monastery." 

*^ The more fool he/' said Louis, affecting un- 
concern, ^^ since he gained the torment of being 
a martyr, without the merit of being a saint.^' 

** I come," said the Duke, *' to pray your Ma- 
jesty to attend a high council, at which things of 
weight are to be deliberated upon concerning the 
welfare of France and Burgundy. You will pre- 
sently meet them — that is, if such be your plea- 



sure " 



Nay, my fair cousin," said the King, *'^ ne- 
ver strain courtesy so far, as to entreat what you 
may so boldly command — To council, since such 
is your Grace's pleasure. We are somewhat shorn 
of our strain," he added, looking iipon the small 
suU that arranged themselves to attend him — 
^but you, cousin, must shine out for us both." 
Marshalled by Toison d'Or, chief of the he- 
wilds of Burgundy, the Princes left the Earl Her- 
bert's Tower, and entered the castle-yard, which 
Louis observed was filled *witb the Duke's body- 
guard and men-at-arm s« splendidly accoutred, and 
drawn up in martial array. Crossing the court, 
they entered theCouncil-hall, which was ina much 
more modern part of the building than that of 
which Louis had been the tenant, and though in 
disrepair, had been hastily arranged for the so- 
kmnity of a public council. Two chairs of sUte 
were erected under the same canopy, that for the 
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King being raised two steps higher than that 
which the Duke was to occupy; about twenty of 
the chief nobility sat arranged in due brder, on 
either hand of the chairs of state ; and thus, when 
they were both seated, the person for whose 
trial, as it might be caHed, the council was sum- 
moned, held the highest place, and appeared to 
preside in it. . 

It was perhaps to get rid of this inconsistency^ 
and the scruples which might have been inspired 
by it, that Duke Charles, having bowed slightly 
to the royal chair, bluntly opened the sitting with 
the following words: — 

^^ My good vassals and counsellors, it is not 
unknown to you whatdisturbanpes have arisen in 
our territories,, both in our father's time, and in 
our own, from the rebellion of vassals against su* 
periors, and subjects against their princes. And 
lately, we have had the most dreadful proof of the 
height to which these evils have arrived in our 
case, by the scandalous flight of the Countess 
Isabelle of Croye, and her aunt the Lady Hame* 
line, to take refuge with a foreign power, there- 
by renouncing their fealty to us, and inferring 
the forfeiture of their fiefs ; and in another more 
dreadful and deplorable instance, by the sacri-» 
legions and bloody murder of our beloved bro- 
ther and ally the Bishop of Liege, and the re* 
bellion of that treacherous cit}% which was but 
too mildly punished for the last insurrection. We 
have been informed that these sad events may be 
traced, not merely to the inconstancy and folly of 
women, and the presumption of pampered citi- 
zens, but to the agency of foreign power, and the 
interference of a mighty neighbour, from whom, 
if good deeds could merit any return in kind, Bur- 
gundy could have expected nothing but the roost 
sincere and devoted friendship^ If this should 
f/mve trutlv" aaid the Dakci setting his teeth^ 
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and pressing his heel against the ground, ^ what 
consideration shall withhold u8*-^the means being 
in our power — from taking such measures, as 
shall elTectually, and at the very source, eiose up 
the main spring, from which these evils have 
yearly flowed on us V* 

The Duke had hegun his speech with some 
calmness, but he elevated his voice at the conciu* 
sion ; and the last sentence was spoken in a tone, 
which made all the counsellors tremble, and 
brought a transient fit of paleness across the 
King^s cheek. He instantly recalled his courage, 
however, and addressed the council in his turn, 
in a tone evincing so much ease and composure, 
that the Duke, though he seemed desirous to in- 
terrupt or stop him, found no decent opportunity 
to do so. 

** Nobles of France and of Burgundy," he 
said, *^ Knights of the Holy Spirit and of the 
Golden Fleece ! since a King must plead his 
cause as an accused person, he cannot desire no- 
bler judges than the flower of nobleness, and mus* 
ter and pride of chivalry. Our fair cousin of Bar« 
gundy hath but darkened the dispute between us. 
In so far as his courtesy has declined to state it 
in precise terms. I, who have no cause for ob- 
serving such delicacy, nay, whose condition per- 
mits me not to do so, crave leave to speak more 
Precisely. It is to Us, my lords, — to Us, his liege 
.ord, his kinsman, his ally, that unhappy cir- 
cumstances, perverting our cousin's clear judg* 
ment and better nature, have induced him to ap» 
ply the hateful charges of seducing his vassals 
from their allegiance, stirring up the people of 
Liege to revolt, and stimulating the outlawed 
William delaMarck to commit a most cruel aiid 
aacrilegious murder. Nobles of France and Bur- 
^ndy, I might truly appeal to the circumstances 
in wnich I now sund, as being in themselves a 
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complete contradiction of sucb an accusation ; 
for is it to be supposed, that.having the sense of 
'A rational being left me^I should have thrown 
myself unreservedly into the power of the Duke of 
Burgundy 9 while I was practising treachery against 
him such as could not fail to be discovered, and 
which, being discovered, must place me as I now 
stand, in the power of ajustly. exasperated prince? 
The folly of one who should seathimself quietly 
down to repose on a mine, after he had lighted 
the match which was to cause instant explc^ion, 
would have been wisdom compared to mine. I 
have no doubt, that, amongst the perpetrators of 
those horrible treasons at Schonwaldt, villains 
have been busy with my name-^but am I to be 
answerable, who. have given them no right to 
use it ? — If two silly women, disgusted on account 
of some romantic cause of displeasure, sought 
refuge at my court, does it follow that they did 
so by my direction ? — It will be found, when in- 
quired into, that, since honour and chivalry for- 
bade my sending them back prisoners to the 
Court of Burgundy, — which I think, gentlemen, 
no one who wears the collar of these orders would 
suggest,— that I came as nearly as possible to 
the same point, by placing them in. the hands of 
the venerable father in God, who is now a saint 
in heaven."— Her6 Louis seemed much affected, 
and pressed his kerchief to his eyes — " In the 
hands, I say, of a member of my own family, and 
still more closely united with that of Burgundy, 
whose situation, exalted condition in the church, 
and, alas ! whose nunierous virtues, qualified him 
to be the protector of these unhappy wanderers 
for a little while, and the mediator betwixt them 
and their liege Lord. I say, therefore, the only 
circumstances which seem in my brother of Bur- 
gundy's hasty view of this subject, to argue un- 
worthy su^icions against me, are such as can 
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be explained on the furest and moat honourable 
motives ; and I say, moreover, that no one par- 
ticle of credible evidence can be brought to sup- 
port the injurious charges which have induced 
my brodier to alter his friendly looks towards one 
who came to him in full confidence of friendship, 
have caused him to turn his festive hall into a 
court of justice, land his hospitable apartments 
into a prison." 

** My lord, my lord,'' said Charles, breaking 
in so soon as the King paused, ^^ for your being 
here at a time so unluckily coinciding with the 
execution of your projects, I can only account by 
supposing, that those who make it their trade to 
impose on others, do sometimes egregiously de- 
lude themselves. The engineer is sometimes kill- 
ed by the springing of his own petard. — For what 
is to follow, let it depend on the event of this so- 
lemn inquiry. — Bring hither the Countess Isa- 
bellc of Croye !" 

As the young lady was introduced, supported 
on the one side by the Countess of Crevecoeur, 
who had her husband's commands to that effect, 
and on the other by the Abbess of the Ursu- 
line convent, Charles exclaimed, with his usual 
harshness of voice and manner — ^* Soh ! sweet 
Princess — you, who could scarce find breath to 
answer us when we last laid our just and reason- 
able commands on yov, yet have had wind 
enough to run as long a course as ever did hunt- 
ed doe-*what think you of the fair work you 
have made between two great Princes, and two 
mighty countries, that have been like to go to 
war for your baby face ?" 

The publicity of the scene, and the violence 
of Charles's manner, totally overcame the reso- 
lution which Isabelle had formed of throwing 
herself at the Duke's feet, and imploring him to 
take possession of her estates, mxd permit her to 
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retire into a cloister. Slie stood motionless like 
a terrified female in a storm, who hears the thisn^ 
der ro)l on every side of her, and apprehends, m 
every fresh peal, the bolt ivhich is to strike her 
dead. The Countess of Crevecoeur, a woman of 
spirit equal to her birth and to the beauty which 
she preserved even in her matronly years, judg^ 
ed it necessary to interfere. " My Lord Duke," 
she said, '^^ my fair cousin is under my protfcc-* 
tion. I know better than your Grace how wo- 
meu should be treated, and we will leave this 
presence instantly, unless you use a tone and 
language more suitable to our rank and sex." 

The Duke burst out into a laugh. ^' Creve- 
coeur,'^ he said, ^^ thy tameness hath made a lord- 
ly dame of thy^ Countess ; but that' is no affair of 
mine. Give a seat to yonder simple girl, to 
whom, so far from feeling enmity, I design the 
highest grace and honour w-«*Sit down, mistress, 
and tell us at your leisure what fiend possessed 
you to fly from vour native country, and em- 
brace the trade of a damsel adventurous.'' 

With much pain, and not without several in^ 
terruptions, Isabelle confessed, that, being abso- 
lutely determined against a match proposed to 
her by the Duke of Burgundy, she had mdulged 
the hope of obtaining protection of the Court of 
France. 

" And under protection of the French Mo- 
narch," said Charles—" Of that, doubtless, you 
were well assured ?" 

" I did indeed so think mvself assured," said 
the Countess Isabelle, " otherwise I had not ta- 
ken a step so decided." — Here Charles looked 
upon Louis with a smile of inexpressible bitter- 
ness, which the King supported with the utmost 
firmness, excepting that his lip grew something 
whiter than it was wont to be.—" But my infor- 
mation concerning King Louis's intentions to- 
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wards us," continued the Countess, after a short 
pause, ^^ was almost entirely derived from my un- 
nappy aunt, the Lady Hameline, and her opi- 
mions were formed upon die assertions and io^- 
Buations of persons whom I have since discovered 
to he the vilest traitors, and most faithless i^retch- 
es in the world." She then stated, in brief terms, 
what she had since come to learn of the treache- 
ry of Marthon, and of Hayraddin Maug^bin, 
and added, that she ^^ entertained no doubt that 
the elder Maugrabin, called Zamet, the original 
adviser of their flight, was capable of every spe- 
cies of treachery, a^ well as pf assuming the cha- 
racter of an agent of Louis without authority," 

There was a pause while the Countess bad 
continued her story, which.she prosecuted, though 
very briefly, from the time she left the territories 
of Burgundy, in company with her aunt, until the 
storming of Schonwaldt, and her final surrender 
to the Count of Crevecoeur. AH remained mute 
after she had finished her brief and broken narra- 
tive, and the Duke of Burgundy bent his fierce 
dark eyes on the ground, like one who seeks for a 
pretext to indulge his passion, but finds none suf- 
ficiently plausible to justify himself in his own 
eyes* " The mole," he said at length, looking 
upwards, ^^ winds not his dark subterranean path 
beneath our feet the less certainly, that we, though 
conscious of his motions, cannot absolutely trace 
them. Yet I would know of King Louis, where- 
fore he maintained these ladies at his Court, had 
they not gone thither by his own invitation." 

*' I did not so entertain them, fair cousin," an- 
swered the King. ^* Out of compassion, indeed, 
I received them in privacy, but took an early op- 
portunity of placing them under the protection of 
the late excellent Bishop, your own ally^ and who 
was {may God assoil him !) a better judge than I, 
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or any secular prince, how to reconcile the pro* 
tection due to fugitives, with the duty which a 
king owes to his ally from whose domtntpns they 
have fled, I holdly 4isk this young lady, whether 
my reception of them was cordial, or whether it 
was not> on the contrary, such as made them ex- 
press regret that they had made my Court their 
place of refuge ?*' 

" So much was it otherwaya than cordial," an* 
swered the Countess, ^- that it induced me, at 
least, to doubt how far it was possible that your 
Majesty should have actually given the invita- 
tion of which we had been assured, by those who 
called themselves your agents ; since, supposing 
them to have proceeded only as they were duly 
authorized, it would have been hard to reconcile 
vour Majesty's conduct with that to be eicpected 
from a king, a knight, and a gentleman." 

The Countess turned her eyes to the King as 
she spoke, with a look which was probably in* 
tended as a reproach, but the breast of Loajswas 
armed against all such artillery. On the contrary, 
waving slowly his expanded hands, and looking 
around the circle, he seemed to make a triumj)h- 
ant appeal to all present, upon the testimony borne 
to his innocence in the Countess's reply. 

Burgundy, meanwhile, cast on him a look which 
seemed to say, that if in some degree silenced, he 
was as far as ever from being satisfied, and then 
said abruptly to the Countess, — " Methinks, fair 
mistress, in this account of your wanderings, you 
have forgot all mention of certain love-passages 
— So, ho ! blushing already ? — Certain knights 
of the forest, by whom your quiet was for a time 
interrupted. Well — that incident hath come to 
our ear, and something we may presently form 
out of it. — Tell me, King Louis, were it not well, 
before this vagrant Helen of Troy, or of Croye,. 
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sets more kings by the ears, were it not well to 
carve out a fitting match for her ?" 

King Louis,, though conscious what ungrateful 
proposal was like to' be made next, gave a calm 
and silent assent to what Charles said ; but the 
Countess herself was restored to courage hy the 
very extremity of her situation. She quitted the 
arm of the Countess of Crevecceur, on which she 
had hitherto leaned, came forward timidly, yet 
with an air of dignity, and, kneeling before the 
Duke's throne, thus addressed him i — *■*■ Noble 
Duke of Burgundy, and my liege Lord i I ac- 
knowledge my fault in having withdrawn myself 
from your dominions without your gracious per- 
mission, and will most humbly acquiesce in any 
penalty you are pleased to impose. I place my 
lands and castles at your rightful disposal, and 
pray you only of your own bounty, and for the 
sake of my father's memory, to allow the last of 
the line of Croye such a moderate maintenance 
as ma^' find her admission into a convent for the 
remainder of her life," 

" What think you, Sire,^of the young person's 
petition to us?" «aid the Duke, addressing Louis. 

^^ As of a holy and humble motion," said the 
King, **^ which doubtless comes from that grace 
which ought not to be resisted or withstood," 

", The humble and lowly shall be exalted," said 
Charles. " Arise, Countess Isabelle — we mean 
better for you-than you have devised for yourself. 
We mean neither to sequestrate your estates, nor 
to abase your honours, but, on the contrary, will 
add largely to both." 

" Alas ! my lord," said the Countess^ continu- 
ing 6n her knees, "it is even that well-meant 
goodness which I fear still more than your Grace's 
displeasure, since it compels me—" 

*' Saint George of Burgundy !" said Duke 
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Charles, "Is our will to be thwarted, and our 
commands disputed, at every turn ? Up, I say, 
minion, apd withdraw for the present-— when we 
have time to think of thee, we will so order mat- 
ters, that, Tesic'-SatTit-'Gns I you shall either 
obey us, or do worse." 

Notwithstanding this stern answer, the Coun- 
tess Isabelle renciained at bis feet, and would pro- 
bably, by her pertinacity, have driven him tosay 
something yet more severe, had not the Countess 
of Crevecoeur^ who better knew that Prince's hu- 
mour, interfered to raise her young friend, and 
to conduct her from the hall. 

Quentin Durward \i^as now summoned to s^- 
pear, and presented himself before the King and 
Duke with that freedom, distant alike from bash- 
ful reserve and intrusive boldness, which becomes 
a youth at once well-born and well-nurtured^ 
who gives honour where it is due, but without 
permitting himself to be dazzled or confused by 
the presence of those to whom it is to be rendered. 
His uncle had furnished him with the means of 
again equipping himself in the arms and dress of 
an Archer of the Scottish Guard, and his com- 
plexion, mien, and air, singularly fitted his splen- 
did appearance. His great youth, too, prepos- 
sessed the counsellors in his favour, the rather that 
no one could easily believe that the sagacious 
Louis would have chosen so very young a person, 
to become the confidant of political intrigues ; and 
thus the king enjoyed, in this as in other cases, 
considerable advantage from his singular choice 
of agents, in the class of age as well as of rank^ 
where such election seemed least likely to be 
made. At the command of the Duke, sanctioned 
by that of Louis, Quentin commenced an account 
of his journey with the Ladies of Croye to the 
neighbourhood of Liege, premising a statement 
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of King Louis's instructions, which were, that he 
should escort them safely to the castle of the 
Bishop. 

** And you obeyed my orders accordingly,*^ 
said the King. 

"I did, Sire," replied the. Scot. 

^^ You omit a circumstance," said the Duke. 
^^ You were set upon in the forest by two wan*' 
dering knights." 

^^ It does not become me to remember or to pro* 
clum such an incident," said the youth, blushing 
ingenuously. 

" But it aoth not become me to forget it," said 
th.e Duke of Orleans. ^^This youth discharged 
his commission manfully, and maintained his 
trust in a manner that I shall long remember.— « 
Come to my apartment. Archer, when this matter 
is over, and thou shalt find I have not forgot thy 
brave bearing, while I am glad to see it is equal- 
led by thy modesty." 

^^ And come to mine," said Dunois* ^^ I have 
a helmet for thee, since I think I owe thee one." 
Quentin bowed loWy and the examination was 
resumed. At the command of Duke Charles, he 
produced the written instructions which he had 
received for the direction of his journey. 

^^ Did you follow these instructions literally, 
soldier?" said the Duke. 

** No, if it please your Grace," replied Quen- 
tin. " They directed me, as you may be pleased 
to observe, to cross the Maes, near Namur; 
whereas I kept the left bank, as being both the 
nigher and the safer road to Liege." 

" And wherefore that alteration ?" said the 
Duke. 

" Because I began to suspect the fidelity of my 
guide," answered Quentin. 

" Now mark the questions I have next to ask 
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tlicc," said the Duke. " Reply truly to them, and 
fear, nothing from the resentment of any one. 
Hut if you palter or double in your answers^ I 
will have thee hung alive in an iron-chain from 
the steeple of the market-house^ where thou shalt 
wish for death for many an hour ere he come to 
relieve you !" 

There was a deep silei|ce ensued. At length, 
having given tKe youth time, as he thought, to 
consider thecircumstances in which he was placed, 
the Duke demanded to know of Durward, who his 
guide was, by whom supplied, and wherefore he 
had been led to entertain suspicion of him? To 
the first of tliese questions, Quentin Durward an- 
swered, by naming Hayraddin Maugrabin, the 
Bohemian ; to the second, that the guide had been 
recommend|d by Tristan I'Hermite,; and in re- 
ply to the tfurd point, he mentioned what had 
happened in the Franciscan convent, near Na- 
mur ; how the Bohemian had been expelled from 
the holy house ; and how, jealous of his behaviour, 
he had dogged him to a rendezvous with one of 
William de la Marck's Lanzknechts, where he 
overheard them arrange a plan for surprising the 
ladies who were under his protection. 

" Now, hark thee," said the Duke, '^ and once 
more remember thy life depends on thy veracity, 
did these villains mention their haying this King's 
— I mean thi^ very King Louis of France's au- 
thority, for their schemje of surprising the escort, 
and carrying away the ladies ?" 

'' If such infamous fellows had said so," replied 
Quentin, '^1 know not how I should have be- 
lieved them, having the words of the King him- 
self to place in opposition to theirs." 

Louis, who had listened hitherto with most 
earnest attention, could not help drawing his 
breath deeply, when he heard Durward' s.answer, 
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in the itiflttfller of one from wliose bosom aiieavy 
weight has been at once removed. The Duke 
again looked disconcerted and moody ; and re* 
turning to the charge, questioned Quentin still 
more closely, whether he did not understand 
from these men's private conversation, that the 
plot5 which they meditated had King Louis's 
sanction f 

^ I repeat, that I heard nothing which could 
authorize me to say so," answered the young 
man, who, though internally convinced of th«e 
King's accession to the. treacnery of Hayraddin^ 
yet heki it contrary to bis allegiance to bring for- 
ward his own suspicions on the subject; ^^ and if 
I hadht^rd such men make such an assertion, I 
again say, thai I would not have given their tes- 
timony weight against the instruyions of the 
King himself." 

^^ Thou art a faithful messenger," said the 
Duke, with a sneer ; ^ and I venture to say, 
that, in obeying the King's instructions, thou hast 
disappointed his expectations in a manner that 
thou might'st have smarted for ; but that subse- 
quent events have made thy bull-headed fidelity 
seem like good service." 

" I understand you not, my lord," said Quen- 
tin Durward : ^^ all X Hnow is, that my master 
King Louis !»«nt me to protect these ladies, and 
that I did so accordingly, both in the journey to 
Schonwaldt, and through the subsequent scenes 
which took place. I understood the instructions 
of the King to be honourable, and I executed 
them honourably ; had they been of a di&rent 
tenor, they would not have suited one of my 
name or nation." 

" Firr comme un Ecoasot^^^^ said Charles, wh*, 
liowever disappointed at the tenor of Durward's 
reply, was not unjust enough to blame him for 
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his boldiie8&. ^' But^ hark thee. Archer, whai; in* 
structions w€;re thone which made thee, as som« 
sad fugitives from Schotvwaldt have informed ua^ 
parade the streets of Liege, at the bead of those 
mutineers, who afterwards cruelly murdered their 
temporal Prince and spiritual Father i And what 
harangue was it which thou didst make after that 
murder was committed, in which you took upon 
you, as an agent for Louis^ to assume authority 
among the villains who had just perpetrated so 
great a crime ?" 

" My lord," said Quentin, " there are enough 
to testify, that I assumed not the character of an 
envoy of France in the town of Liege, but had it 
fixed upon me by the obstinate clamours of the 
people themselves, who refused to give credit to 
any disclamation which I could make. This I 
told. to the domestics of the Bishop when I had 
made my escape from the city,. and recommend* 
ed their attention to the security of the Castle, 
which might have prevented the calamity and 
horror of the succeeding night. It is, no doubt, 
true, that I did, in the extremity of danger, avail 
myself of the influence which my imputed cha- 
racter gave me, to save the Countess Is^belle, to^ 
protect my own life, and, so far as 1 coi^ld, to rein 
in the humour for slaughter, which had already 
broke out in so dreadful an instance. I repeat, 
and will maintain it with my body, that I had no 
commission from the Xing of France ; and that, 
finally, when I did avail myself of that imputed 
character, it was as if I had snatched up a shield 
to protect myself in a moment of emergency, and 
used it, as I should surely have done, for defence 
of myself and others, without inquiring whether 
I had right to the heraldic emblazonments which 
it displayed.*' 

^^ And therein, my young companion and pri» 
aoner," said Crevecosur, unable any longer to re- 
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mam silent, ^^ acted with equal spirit and good 
sense ; and his doing so cannot justly be imputed 
as blame to King Louis." 

There was a murmur of assent among the sur-- 
rounding nobility, which soniuled joyfully in the 
ears of King Louis, whilst it gave no little offence 
to those of Charles. He rolled his eyes angrily 
around; and the sentiments, sp generally ex- 
pressed by so many of his highest vassals and 
wisest counsellors, would not perhaps have pre- 
vented his giving way to his violent and despo- 
tic temper, had not D'Argenton, who foresaw the 
danger, prevented it, by suddenly announcing a 
herald from the city of Liege. 

'^A herald from weavers and nailers!" ex* 
claimed the Duke — ^'' admit him instantly. By 
our Lady, I will learn from this same herald 
something further of his employers' hopes and 
projects, than this young French-Scottish man- 
at-arms seems desirous to tell me !" 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE H£RALD. 

.'iriel. Hark ! they roar. 

Prospevo. Let them be hunted soundly;. 

The Tempest. 

There was room made in the assembly, and 
no small curiosity evinced by those present to 
see the herald whom the insurgent Liegeoishad 
ventured to send to so haughty a Prince as the 
Duke of Burgundy, while in such high indig- 
nation against them. For it must be remem- 
bered that at this period heralds were only dis» 
patched from Sovereign Princes to each other 
upon solemji occasions; and that the inftrior 
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nobility employed pursuivants, a lower rank 
of officers at arms. It may be also noticed in 
passing, that Louis XI., a habitual derider of 
whatever did not promise real power or substan- 
tial advantage, was in especial a professed con* 
temner of heralds and heraldry, *^ red, blue, and 
green, with all their trumpery,'* to which the 
pride of bis rival Charles, which was of a very 
different kind, attached no small degree of cere* 
monious importance. 

* The herald, who was now introduced into the 
presence of the monarchs, was dressed in a ta<* 
bard or coat, embroidered with the arms of his 
master, in which the Boards-head made a dis- 
tinguished appearance, in blazonry, which, in the 
opinion of tne skilful, was more showy than ac- 
curate. The rest of his dress-— a dress always suf- 
ficiently tawdry— was overcharged with lace em- 
broidery, and ornament of every kind ; and thd 
plume of feathers which he wore was so high, as 
if intended to sweep the roof of the halL In short, 
rile usual gawdy'spleadourof the heraldic attire 
was caricatured and overdone. The Boar's-head 
was not only repeated on every part of his dress, 
but even his bonnet was formed into that shape, 
and it was represented with bloody tusks, or, in 
proper language, landed and denta ted gules ; and 
there was something in the man's appearance 
which seemed to imply a mixture of boldness and 
apprehension, like one who has undertaken a dan* 
gerous commission, and is sensible that audacity 
alone can carry him through it with safety. 
Something of the same mixture of fear and ef« 
«frontery was visible in the maimer in which he 
paid his respects, and he showed also a grotesque 
awkwardness not usual amongst those who were 
accustomed to be received in the presence of 
princes. 

" Who art thou, in the devil's name ?'' was the 
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greeting with which Charles the Bold received 
this singular envoy. 

" I am Rouge Sanglier," answered the herald, 
" the officer-at-arms of William de la Marck by 
the grace of God, and the election of the Chap- 
ter, Prince Bishop of Liege." 

**Ha!" exclaimed Charles, but as if subduing 
his own passion, he made a sign to him to pro- 
ceed. 

" And, in right of his wife, the Honourable 
Countess Hameline of Croye, Count of Croyc, 
and Lord of Bracquemont.^' 

The utter astonishment of Duke. Charles at 
the extremity of boldness with which these titles 
were announced in his presence seemed to strike 
him dumb; and the herald conceiving, doubdess, 
that he had made a suitable impression by the 
annunciation of his character, proceeded to state 
his errand. 

^^ Annuncio vobis gaudtum magnum^'* he said; 
^^ I let you, Charles of Burgundy and Earl of 
Flanders, to know, in my master's name, that un« 
der favour of a dispensation of our Holy Father 
of Rome, presently expected, and appointing a 
fitting substitute adsacra^ he proposes to exercise 
at once the office of Prince Bishop, and maintain 1 
the rights of Count of Croye." » 

The Duke of Burgundy, at this and other 
pauses in the herald^s speech, only ejaculated 
"Ha!" or some similar interjection, without ma- 
king any answer ; and the tone of exclamation 
was that of one who, though surprised and mov- 
ed, is willing to hear all that is to be s^id ere he 
commits himself*by making an answer. To the* 
further astonishment of all who were present, he 
forbore from his usual abrupt and. violent gesti- 
culations, remaining with the nail of his thumb 
pressed against his teeth, which was his favourite 
attitude when giving attentipn, and keeping his 
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eyes bent on the ground, as if unwilling to betraf 
the passion which might gleam in them. 

The envoy therefore, proceeded boldly and 
unabashed in the delivery of his message. " In 
the name, therefore, of the Prince Bishop of 
Liiege, and Count of Croye, I am to require of you, 
Duke Charles, to desist from those pretensions 
and encroachments which you have made on the 
free and imperial city of Liege, by connivance 
with the late Louis of Boul'bon, unworthy Bishop 
thereof.^' — 

"Ha!" again exdaimed the Duke. 

" Also to restore the banners of the commu- 
nity, which you took violently from the town, to 
the number of six^and-thirty ; — to rebuild the 
breaches in their walls and restore the fortifica- 
tions which you tyrannically dismantled,^ — and to 
acknowledge my master, William de la Marck, as 
Prince Bishop, lawfully erected in a free Chapter 
of Canons, of which behold the proces verbal." 

^* Have you finished?" said the Duke. 

" Not yet," replied the envoy : " I am fur- 
ther to require your Grace, on the part of the 
said right noble and venerable Prince, Bishop, 
and Count, that you do presently withdraw the 
garrison from the Castle of Bracquemont, and 
other places of strength, belonging to the Earl- 
dom of Croye, which have been placed there, 
whether ift your own most gracious name, or in 
that of iSabelle, or any other ; until it shall be 
decided by the Imperial Diet, whether the fiefs 
in question shall not pertain to the sister of the 
late C9tint, my most gracious Lady Hameline, 
rather than to his daughter, in respect of the jus 
emphyteusis.^^ 

" Your master is most learned," replied the 
Duke. 

" Yet," continued the herald, " the noble and 
venerable Prince and Count will be dispose' 
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Other disputes betwixt Burgundy and Liege be- 
ing settled, to fix upon the Lady Isabelle such an 
apanage as may become her quality." 

^^ He is generous and considerate," said the 
Duke, in the same tone. 

*^ Now, by a poor fool's conscience," said JLe 
Glorieux apart, to the Count of Crevecoeur, " I 
would rather he in the worst cow's hide that ever 
died of the murrain, than in that fellow's painted 
coat ! The poor man* goes on like drupkards, 
who only look to the other pot, and not to the 
score which mine host chalks up behind the lat- 
tice." 

" Have you yet done ?" said the Duke to the 
herald. 

" One word more," answered Rouge SangUer, 
'* from my noble and venerable lord aforesaid, 
r^dppecting hi^^worthy and trusty ally, the Most 
Christian King——'' 

*^ Ha !" exclaimed the Duke, starting, ^nd in 
a fiercer tone than he had yet used ; but check- 
ing himself, he instantly composed himself again 
to attention. 

" Which most Christian King's royal person it 
is rumoured that you, Charles of Burgundy, have 
placed under restraint, contrary to your du^ as 
a vassal of the Crown of France, and to the faith 
observed among Christian Sovereigns. For which 
rea^son, my said noble and venerable master^ by 
my mouth, charges you to put his royal and Most 
Christian ally forthwith at freedom, or to receive 
the defiance which 1 am authorized to pronounce 
to you." . v'? 

" Have you yet done ?" said the Duke. 

"I have," answered the herald, ''and await 
your Grace^'s answer, trusting it may be such as 
will $ave the effusion of Christian blood." 

" Now, by Saint George of Burgundy — " said 
the Duke j— but ere he could proceed further, 
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Louis arose, and struck in with a tone of so much 
dignity and authority, that Charles could not in* 
terrupt*him. 

** Under your favour, fair cousin of Burgun- 
dy,'* said the King ; ** we ourselves crave priori- 
ty of voice in replying to this insolent fellow. — 
Sirrah herald, or whatever thou art, carry back 
notice to the perjured outlaw and murderer, Wil- 
liam de la Marck, that the King of France will 
ba presently before Liege, for the purpose of 
punishing the sacriligious murderer of nis late 
beloved kinsman, Louis of Bourbon ; and that he 
proposes to gibbet De la Marck alive, for the in- 
solence of terming himself his ally, and putting 
bis royal name into the mouth of one of his own 
base messengers." 

" Add whatever else on my part," said Charles, 
*^ which it may n0t misbecome a prince to send to 
a common thief, and murdef^r. — And begone ! — 
Yet stay. — ^Never herald went from the Court of 
Burgundy without having^ause to cry. Largesse ! 
-—Let him be -scourged till the bones are laid 
bare!" 

" Nay, but if it please your grace," said Cre- 
vecoeur and D'Hymbercourt together, "he Is a 
herald, and so far privileged." 

" It is you, Messires," replied the Duke, " who 
are such owls, as to think that the tabard makes 
the herald. I see by that fellow's blazoning he 
is a mere impostor. Let Toison d'Or step for- 
ward, and question him in your presence." 

In spi^uof his natural effrontery, the cnvov of 
the WiiaBoar of Ardennes no became pale ^ and 
that notwithstanding some touches of paint with 
which he had adorned his countenance. Toison 
d'Or, the chief herald, as we have elsewhere said, 
of the Duke, and King-at-arms within his domi- 
nions, stepped forward with the solemnity of one 
who knew what was due to his office, and aske^* 
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bis Bupposed brother, in wbat college he had 
studied the science which he professed. 

^* I was bred a pursuivant at the Heraldic Col- 
lege of Ratisbon," aa8wei:ed Rouge Sanglier, 
^ and received the diploma of Ebrenkold from 
that same learned fraternity." 

** You could not derive it from a source mcire 
worthy," answered Toison d'Or, bowing suH 
lower than he had done before; ^^ and if I pre* 
sume to confer with you on the mysteries oS omr 
sublime science, in obedience to the orders of 
the most gracious Dvke, it is not in hcfica of giv* 
ing, but ot receiving knowledge." 

^^ Go to," said the Duke, impatientty. ^^Xieave 
off ceremony, and ask him some question that 
may try bis skill." 

*^ It were iimistice to ask a disciple of the wor- 
thy College of Arms at Ratish^n, if he compre- 
hendeth the common terms of blazonry," said 
Toison d'Or ; ^^ but I may, without offence, crave 
of Rouge Sanglier to say if he is instructed in 
the more mysterious and secret terms of the sci* 
ence, by which the more learned do emblemati- 
cally, and as it were parabolically, express to each 
other what is conveyed to others in the ordinsuy 
language, taught in the very accedene as it were 
of Heraldry?'^ 

^^ X understand one sort of blazonry as well a$ 
another," answered Rouge Sanglier, boldly; " but 
it may be we have not the same terms in Germa- 
ny which you have hftre in Flanders." 

" Alas, that you will say so !" replied Toison 
d^Of ; ^* our noble science, which is mdeed the 
very banner of nobleness, and glory of generosi- 
ty, being the same in all Christian countries, nay, 
known and acknowledged even by the Saracens 
and Moors. I would, therefore, pray of you to 
describe what coat you will after the celeslisl 
&shion, that is, by the planets." 
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' ^^Blai^oii it yourself as yoa will," said Rouge 
Sanglieri ^^I will do no such apish tricks upon 
commandment, as an ape is made to come aloft/' 

^^Show him a eoat, and let him blazon it his 
own way," jsaid the Duke } *^ and if he fails, I 
promise nim that his bacK shaU be gules, azure^ 
and sable/' 

" Here," said the herald of Burgundy, taking 
from his pouch a piece of parchment, >^ is a scroll, 
in which certain considerations led me to prick 
down, after my own poor fashion, an ancient coat. 
I will pray my brother, if indeed he belong to 
the honourable College of Arms at Ratisbon, to 
decypher it in fitting language." 

Le Glorieux, who seemed to take great plea- 
sure in this discussion, had by this time bustled 
himself close up to the two heralds. ^^ I wilt help 
thee, good fellow^" said he to Rouge Sanglier, 
^ he looked hopelessly upon the scroll. ^^ This, 
my lords and masters, represents the cat looking 
out at the dairy-window. 

This sally occasioned a laugh, which was some* 
thing to the advantage of Rouge Sanglier, as it 
led Toison d'Or, indignant at the misconstrue** 
tion of his drawing, to explain it as the coat-of* 
arms assumed by Childebert, King of France, 
after he had taken prisoner Gandemair, King of 
Burgundy ; representing an ounce, or tiger-cat, 
the emblem of the captive prince, behind a grat- 
ing, or, as Toison d'Or technically defined it, 
*^ Sable, a musion passant Or, oppressed with a 
trellis jgulea, cloue of the second." 

** BfSkiy bauble," said Le Glorieux, ** if the 
cat resemble Burgundy, she has the right side of 
the grating now-a-days." 

** True, good fellow," said Louis, laughing, 
while the rest of the presence, and even Charles 
himself, seemed disconcerted at so broad a jest, 
~" I owe thee apiece of |;old for turning some- 
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thing that looked like sad earnest, into the merry 
game which I trust it will end in." 
• " Silence, Le Glorieux," said the Duke ; " and 
you, Toison d'Or, who are too learned to be in- 
telligible, stand back, and bring that rascal for- 
ward some of you. — Hark ye, villain," he said, 
in his harshest tone, " do you know the differ- 
ence between argent and or V 

" For pity's sake, your Grace, be good unto 
me ! — Noble King Louis, speak for me !" 

'* Speak for thyself," said the Duke — " In a 
word, art thou herald or not ?" 

*' Only for this occasion," said the detected 
official. 

*' Now, by St. George !" said the Duke, eyeing 
Louis askance, '^ we know no king-— no gentle- 
man — ^saTe one^ who would have so prostituted the 
noble science on which royalty and gentry reat ! 
save that King, who sent to Edward of England 
a serving-man disguised as a herald." 

^^ Such a stratagem," ^aid Louis, ^^ could only 
be justified at a court where no heralds were at 
the time, and when the emergency was urgent. 
But, though it might have passed on the blunt 
and thick-witted islander, no one with brains a 
whit better than those of a wild boar would have 
thought of passing such a trick upon the accom- 
plished court of Burgundy." 

" Send him who will," said the Duke, fiercely, 
*^ he shall return on their hands in poor case. — 
Here !— drag him to the market-place ! — slash 
him with bridie-reins and dog whips until the 
tabard hang about him in tatters! — UMn the 
Rouge Sanglier ! — 9a, 5a !— Halooy haloo!" 

Four or five large hounds, such as are painted 
in the hunting-pieces upon which Rubens and 
Schneiders laboured in conjunction, caught the 
well-known notes with which the Duke conclud** 
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ed, arid began to yell and bay as if the bdar were 
just roused from nis lair* 

^ By the rood !^' said King Louis, observant 
to catch the vein of his dangerous couun, *^ since 
the ass has put on the boar's hide, I would set 
the dogs on him to bait him out of it !*^ 
• " Right ! right r» exclaimed Duke Charles, 
Ihe fancy exactly cfahning in wi& his humour at 
the moment — ^*^ it shall be done ! — ^Uncouple the 
hounds ! — Hyke a Talbot! hyke a Beaumont !-^ 
We will course him from the door of the Castle 
to the east gate/* 

^ I trust your Grace will treat me as a beast 
of chase,'' said the fellow, putting the best face 
he could upon the matter, ^* and allow me fair 
law?" 

'* Thou art but vermin," said the Duke, " and 
entitled to no law, by the letter of the book of 
hunting; nevertheless, thou shalt have sixty 
yards in advance, were it but for the sake of thy 
unparalleled impudence.— Away, away, sirs !— 
we will see this sport." — And the council break- 
ing up tumultuously, all hurried, none faster 
than tne two Princes, to enjoy the humane pas- . 
time which King Louis had suggested. 

The Rouge Sanglier showed excellent sport; 
for, winged with terror, and having half a score 
of fierce boar-hounds hard at his haunches, en- 
couraged by the blowing of horns and the wood- 
land cheer of the hunters, he flew like the very 
wind, and, had he not been encumbered with his 
herald^s^at, (the worst possible habit for a run- « 
ner,) he might &irly have escaped dog-free ; he 
^ also doublea once or twice, in a manner much 
approved of by the spectators. None of these^ 
nay, not even Charles himself, was so delighted 
with the spcn*t as King Louis, who, partly fromr 
political considerations, and partly as being na- 
turally pleased with the sight of iiuman suffer- 

»3» 
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ing when ludicrously exhibited, laughed till the 
tears ran from hii eyes, and, in his ecstacies of 
.rapture, caught hold of the Duke's ermine cloak, 
as if to support himself; whilst the Duke, no 
less delighted, flung his arm around the King^s 
shoulder, making thus an exhibition of confidea- 
tial sympathy and familiarity, very much at va- 
riance with the terms on which they had so lately 
stood together^ 

At length the speed of the pseudo-herald could 
save him no longer from the fan^s of his pui^ 
suers; they seized him, pulled him down, and 
would probably soon have throttled him, had 
not the Duke called out — ^** Stave and tail! — 
stave and tail ! — ^Take them off him ! — He hath 
shown so good a course, that, though he has 
jnade no sport at bay, we will not have him dis- 
patched.'* 

Several officers accordingly busied themselves 
in taking off the dogs ; and they were soon seen 
coupling some up, and pursuing others which ran 
through the streets, shaking in sport and triumph 
the tattered fragments of painted cloth and em- 
broidery rent from the tabard, which the unfor- 
tunate wearer had put on in an unlucky hour. 

At this moment, and while the Duke was too 
much engaged with what passed before' him to 
mind what was said behind himi Oliver le Dain, 
gliding behind King Louis, whispered into his 
ear — " It is the Bohemian, Hayraddin Maugra- 
bin — It were not well he should come to speech 
of the Duke/' 

" He must die," answered Louis, in^me same 
tone — ^^ dead men tell no tales." 

One instant afterwards, Tristan I'Hermite, to * 
whom Oliver had given the hint, stepped for- 
ward before the King and the Duke, and said, in 
his blunt manner, ** So please your Majesty and 
your Grace, this piece of game is mine, and t 
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cWvm him*— he is marked With my stamp— -the 
fleur-^e»lis is branded jw his shoulder, as all m^i 
may see.-^He is a knownT Villain, tod hath slam 
the King's subjects, robbed churches^ deflowered 
virgins, slain deer im the royat parks——" 

^^ Enough, enough," said D^ke Charles, ^^ he 
is'my royal cousiirs property by many a good 
title. What will your majesty do with him?" - 
If he is left to my disposal^" said the King, 

I will only give him one lesson in the science 
pf heraldry^ in which he is so ign,orant-^only tj^ 
plain to him, practically, the meaning of ia cross 
potetice^ with a noose dangling proper." 

^^ Not as to be by him borne, but as to beat 
him. — ^Let him take the degrees linder your gos- 
sip Tristan — he is a deep professor in suehmya^ 
teries." 

Thus answered the Dnk^, with a burst of dis* 
mordant laughter at his own wit, which was so 
cordially chorused by Louis, that his rival could 
not help looking kindly at him while he said«^ 

^^ Ah, Louisi Louis! would to God thou wert 
as faithful a monarch as thou art a merr)' coHir 
panion ! I cannot but think often on the jovial 
time we used' to spend together ." 

^^ You may bring it back when you will," said 
Louis ; ^^ I will grant you as fair terms as for very 
shame's sake you ought to ask in my present con- 
dition, without making yoiirself the fabk of Chris- 
tendom ; and I will swear to observe them upan 
the holy relique which I have ever the grace to 
bear about my. person, beung a fragment of the 



true cross." 



Here he took a small golden* reliquary, which 
was suspended froai his neck next to his shirt-by 
a chain of the same metal, aud having; kissed it 
devoutly, continued-— 

^ Never-was false oath sworn on this most sa- 
cred relique, but it was avenged within the year." 
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*^ YeV said'tkiB Duke, ^h wa» the sane on 
tphkh ywi awore aai^ to me when y ott left Bar* 
gundy, and Aotiiy after aeni the Bastard of Ru« 
bemnre to mitrder or kidnap me. 



^ Nay, graciont eouun, noir you are ripping 
up ancient grievances," said the King; ; ^ I pro- 
asise you, fSmt you were deceived in tnat matter. 
—Moreover, it was not upon fhU relique which 
I then swore, but upon another fragment of the 
true cross whi^ I got from the grand Seignior, 
weakened in virtue, doubtless, by sojourning with 
inidek. Besides, did not the wsr of the PiMic 
Grood break out wldiia die year ; and was not a 
Burgnndian army encamped at Saint Denis, back- 
ed by all the great feudatories of Prance ; and 
was I nqt obliged to yield up Normandy to my 
brother?-— O God, shield us from perjury on 
eoch a warrant as this !*' 

*^ Well, cousin," anawered the Duke, " I do 
believe thou hadst a lesson to keep faith another 
Mne.---And now for once, without finesse and 
doubling, will you make good your promise, and 
go with me to pontdi this asurdering La March 
and the Liegeoisr 

^ I will march against ^ero," said Louis, 
^ with the Ban, and Arriere-Ban of Chance, and 
Ae Oriflamme displsyed." 

" Nay, nay," said the Duke, **that is more 
than is needful, or may be adviseable. The pre- 
sence of your Skottish guard, and two hundred 
choice lances, will serve to show that you are a 
free agent. A large army might— —-^" 

^^ Make me so in effect, you would say, my 
fiair cousin ?" said the King. '^ WeH, you shall 
dictate the numbers of my attendants." 

^^ And )o put this fair cause of mischief ont 
of the way, you will agree to the Countess Isa- 
belle of Croye wedding with the D^e et Or- 
leans?" 
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' *' Fair cousin,'' said the King, ** you drive my 
courtesy to extremity. The Duke is the be- 
trothed bridegroom ot my daughter JoaA. Be ge- 
nerous— ^yield up. this matter, and let us speak 
rather of the towns on the Somme." 

*' My Council will talk to your Majesty df 
these," said Charles; *'I myself have less at 
heart the acquisition of terrt^ry, than the re-* 
dress of injuries. You have tampered with my 
vassals, and your r4>yal pleasure must needs dis- 

Sose of the hand of a Ward of Burgundy. Your 
fajesty must bestow it within the pale of your 
oivn royal family, since you have meddled witfi 
it-^otherwise our conference breaks off." 

*^ Were I to say I did this willingly," said the 
King, ^^no one woald believe me ; th«ref<M-e do 
you my fair cousin, judge of the extent of my 
wish to oblige ypu, wh^n I say, most reluctantly; 
that the parties consenting, and a dispensation 
from the Pope being attained, my own wishes shall 
be lio bar to this match which you propose." 

^^ All besides can be easily settled by our mi* 
sisters,^' said the Duke, ^and we are ooce more 
cousins and friends." * 

^^ May heaven be praised !" said Looi«, ** who, 
holding in his hand the hearts of princes, doth 
mercifully incline them to peace and clemency,' 
and prevent the ef&ision of human blood.— -Oli- 
ver,' he added apart to that favourite, who ever 
waited around him like the familiar beside a sor* 
cerer, ^^ hark thee, tell Trisun to be speedy in 
dealing with yonder runagate Bohemian." 
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* VU take ^ee.fo ttit good freen wood, 

Aad make thine own h£od ckooae tiie tree. 

^' Now God be pndsedy ^ftt gave us the power 
itf I«u||^iBg« md fliftking others laugh, and shame 
to the doll cur who acoras the office of a jester! 
Here is a Joke, and that none of the brightest, 
{though k may pata, Moce it haa aaussed two 
Frinces,) wkAck hath gone fartho* thm a thou* 
sand reasons of state to prevent a war between 
France and Bur^^undy." 

Such was the ialex«aee of Le Gkyrieus, when, 
in consequence of iht reconciliation, of which we 
^▼e the partteulars in the last Chapter, the Bur- 
gnndian guards were wididrawn from the Ca^e 
of Peroune, th#abode of the King removed from 
the ominous Tower of Count Herbert, and, to 
the great joy both of French and Burgundrans, 
an outward show at least of confidence and friend- 
ship seemed so established between Duke Charles 
aod his liege Lord* Yet still the latter. Indeed, 
though treated with ceremonial observance, was 
sufficiently aware that he ccntinued to be the ob- 
ject of suspicion, though he prudently effected 
to overlook it, and seemed to consider himself 
as entirely at his ease. 

Meanwhile, as frequently happens in such ca- 
ses, whilst the |>rincipal parties concerned had so 
far made up their diiFerences, one of the subaltern 
agents concerned in their intrigues was bitterly 
experiencing the truth of the political maxim. 
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that if tSe great have frequent need of base tools, 
they make amends to society by abandofiing 
them to their fate, ao soon a9 they find them no 
k>nger useful. 

This was Hayraddin Maugrabixi, who, surrea^ 
dered by the Duke'^ officers to die ICing's Pt^o- 
vost-Marshal, was by him placed in the hands oi 
bis two trusty ludMhiHcamp, TreU-Eschelles 
and Petit<» Andr6, te be diapatchod without loss^ 
of time. One on cither »iie of him, and fellow^ 
ed by a few guards and a muhstwle of rabble ^ 
tfata plajdag Ae Allegro^ tkftt the Penseroao, he 
was marched off (tou^e a modem comparisoo^ 
like Garrick between ^jmgBdy and Comedy,) to 
the neighbouring forest ; where, to aave all fisap* 
dier troaUe and oeremiOBial ^ a gibbet, and go 
forth, the disposers of his fate pn^osed to knit 
him up to the foststtficieot tree. 

They were not long in finding an oak, as Petit** 
Andre face^usty expressed it, fit to bear such 
an acorn ; and placing the wretched criminal on 
a bank, under a sufficient guard, they began dieir 
extemporaneous preparations. lor tliue final catas* 
trophe. At that moment, Bbyraddin, gazing 
on the crowd, encountered the eyes of Quentixi 
Durward, who, thinking he rec^nized tbecoua*' 
teoance of his fsithless guide m «hat of die de** 
tected impostor, had fcAowed widi the crowd ta 
witness the aitastm^e, and assure bi»«elf of 
the ideutily. 

When the ezecutionera i»fimned'hsm iriiat all^ 
was ready,' Hayraddin, with nmdi calmness, ask* 
ed a single boon at thehr' hands^ 

*^ Any thing, my son, conaiatent wtth our of* 
fice," said Tr<n»-£schelles. 

*' That is,'* said Hayraddin, ^^ any ^ing bu« 
my life." 
'^ Even 80," said Trdb*E«chellea, ^ and some* 
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thing more ; for as you seem resolved to do credit 
to our mystery, and die like a man, witbout niak- 
tng wry mouths— -why, though our orders are 
to be prompt, I care not if I do indulge you ten 
minutes longer/' 

*^ You are even too generous,^' said Hayrad- 
din. 

. •* Truly we may be blamed for it," said Petit- 
Andre ; ^ but what of that? — I could consent al- 
most to give my life for soch a Jerry-come-tom- 
ble, such a smart, tight, firm lad, who proposes 
to come from aloft with a grace, as an honest 
fellow should do." 

^ So that if you wanta confessor," said Trois- 
£schelles— — 

*^ Or a lire of wine," said his facetious compa- 
nion 

" Or a psalm," said Tragedy- 

" Or a song," said Comedy- 
^ ^^ Neither, my good, kind, and^most expedi- 
tious friends," said the Bohemian— ^^ I only pray 
to speak a few minutes with yonder Archer of 
the Scottish Guard." 

The executioners hesitated a moment; but 
Trois-Eschelles recollecting that Quentin Dur- 
ward was believed, from various circumstances, 
to stand high in the favour of their master King 
Louis, they resolved to permit the interview. 
. When Quentin, at their summons, approached 
the condemned criminal, be could .not but be 
allocked^ at his appearance, however jusdy his 
doom might have been deserved. The remnants 
of his heraldic finery, rent to tatters by the fangs 
of the dogs, and the clutches of the bipeds, who 
had rescued him from their fury to lead him to 
the gallows, |^ve him at once a ludicrous and a 
wretched appearance. His face was discoloured 
with paint, and with some remnants of a fictitious 




beard, assamed for- the purpose of* disgnUe; anil 
there was the paleness of death upon liis cheek and 
vpon'his li>p; yet Arong in paissive cdarage^ like 
meat of his ttibe, Ms= eye, whtle; it ^scened and 
wandered, <b well as> the tonfortbd snvik of hii 
mouth, seemed to bid defiance to the cfeatH he wat 
about to die. 

Quentin was struck partly with horror, partly 
witb'^bitipassion, as he approached the miserable 
man ; and these feelings probablv betrayed them* 
selves in his manner, for Petk> Andre called out, 
•* Trip it more smartly, jolly Archer— This gentle* 
man's leisure cannot wait for you, if you walk as aa 
the pebbles were eggs, and you afraid of bpealtiog 
them.'* 

^ I must speak with him in privacy,'' said Che 
criminal, despair seeming to croak in his acei^Qt as 
he uttered the word* 

*** That may hardly consist with our olBoe^ my 
merry Leap-the-ladder," said Petit- Andri-j '* we 
know you for a slippery eel of old.^ 
' ^ I am tied with your horse»gtrths, fa)a4 a^d . 
foot," said the criminal-^^*^ You ma^-^Hceep gaaltl 
around me, though out of ear-shot«— -^ Archer is 
your own 'King's servam«-«And if I give you tea 

guilders— T—" 

^^ Laid out in masses, th^ s«m may profit his poor 
soul,!' said Trois-Eschelles* ' 

*'* Laid out in wine or Brantwetn, it wtH comfoit 
my poor body," ' respottded Petit- Andre; ..>-8o let 
them be forthcoming, my Httle efack*-rope." 

** Pfeiy the blood<»hounds their fee," said Hayrad- 
din to Dur#ard| *» I was plundered of eirery stiiFer 
when they took me— -jt shall avail thee ilittoh." 
' Quentin paid the executioners their ^guer>d«m, and, 
like mefl of pr6fnise, they retreated oot of hearim^ 
keeping, however, a eareftd eye on the criminal's 
motions. Aftt^r* waiting an instant tUl the unhappy 
man should speak, as M still remainedrsUettt, Quea-^ 
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tiB at le&glh ftddressed him, ^ And to this conclusion 
thou hast at length arrived ?" 

^ Ay," answered Hayraddin^ ** it required nei- 
ther astrologer, nor physiognomist, nor chiromao- 
ttsi, to foretell that I should follow the destiny of 
my family.'* 

^ Brought to this early end by thy long course of 
crime and treachery ?" said the Scot* 

*^ No { by the bright Aldeboran and all his brother 
twinklersP' answered the Bohemian! *^I am 
brought hither by my folly, in believing that the 
blood-thirsty cruelty of a Frank could be restrained 
even by what they themselves profess to hold most 
sacred* A priest's vestment would have been no 
safer garb for me than a herald's tabard, however 
sanctimonious are your professions of devotion and 
chivalry*" 

'^ A detected impostor has no right to claim the 
immunities of the disguise he has usurped," said 

Durward* 

^* Detected !" said the Bohemian, ^* My jargon 
was as.goodas yonder old fool of a herald's ;— ^ut 
let it p a s s *' ' As • well now as hereafter*" 

^^ You abuse time,'^ said Quentin Durward. ^ If 
you J^ve aught to tell me, say it quickly, and then 
take some care of your souK" 

*^ Of my soul ?'' said the Bohemian, with a hi- 
deous laugh. ^^ Think ye a leprosy of twenty years 
can be ciu'ed in an instant ?— If I haye a soul, it 
hath been in such a course since I was ten years old 
and more, that it would uke me one month to recall 
all my crimes, and another to tell them to the priest; 
•-««nd were such space granted me, it is Eve to one 
I would employ it otherwise*" 

<^ Hardened wretch, blaspheme not! Tell me what 
tbauhast to say, and I leave thee to thy fate*" 

** I have a boon to ask, but first I will buy it of 
you, for your tribe with all their professions of cha- 
rity, give nought for nought." 
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^^ t could well nigh «ay thf gifts perish witk thee, 
but that thou art on the very verge of eternity. 
A.sk thy boon — reserve thy bounty— it can do me 
no good— I remember enough of your good offices 
of oW.'* 

** Why, I loved you/* said Hayraddin, " for the 
matter that chanced on the banks of the Cher; and 
I would have helped you to a wealthy dame. You 
wore her scarf, which partly misled me; and indeed 
I thought that Hameline, with her portable wealth, 
was more for your market-penny than the other hen- 
sparrow, with her old roost At Bracquemont, which 
Charles has clutched, and is like to keep his claws 
upon." 

^^ Talk not so idly, unhappy man," said Qaentin; 
^^ yonder men become impatient." 

*^ Give them ten guilders for ten minutes more," 
said the culprit, who, like most in his situation, 
mixed with his hardihood a desire of procrastinat- 
ing his fate. *^ I tell thee it shall avail thee much." 
^^ Use then well the minutes so purchased," said 
Durward, and easily made a new bargain with the 
Marshall's men. 

This done, Hayraddln continued.—** Yes, I as** 
aure you I meant you well; and Hameline would 
have proved an easy and convenient spouse. Why, 
she bath reconciled herself even with the Boar of 
Ardennes, though his mode of wooing was some- 
what of the roughest, and queens it yonder in his 
stithe, as if she had fed on mast-husks and acorns all 
her life." 

** Cease this brutal and untimely jesting," said 
Qucntin, ** or once more I tell you, I will leave you 
to your fate." 

** You are right," said Hayraddin, after a mo* 
ment's pause; ** what cannot be postponed must be 
faced. Well, know then, I came hither in this ae** 
cursed disguise, moved by a great reward from Dc 
la Marck, and hoping a yet mightier one from King 
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Louis^ npt iMrely. lo beanr the message of -d^ftance 
which you oiay have heard oi^ but to tell the King 
90 icnportaDti&ecreu'' 

^^ It was a fearful rUk^*' said Durward* 
*^ It was paid for as such, and such it hadi prov- 
ed,'* answered the Bobemimi. ^^ De la Marck at- 
tempted before lo communicate with Louis by oieans 
of Marthon, but she could not, it seems,- approach 
nearer to him than the astrologeri to whom she told 
all the passages of the journey, and of Schonwaldt; 
but it is a chance if her tidings ever reach Louia, 
except in the shape of a prophecy* . But hear my se- 
•cret, which is more important than aught she could 
telK William de la Marck has assembled a numer- 
ous and strong force within the city of Liege, and 
augments it daily by means of the old priest's trea* 
sures* But he proposes not to hazard a battle with 
the chivalry of Burgundy, and still less to stand a 
siege in the dismantled town# This be will do— ^he 
will suffer the hot-brained Charles to sit down be^* 
fore the place without opposition; and in the night, 
ni^e an out-fall or sally iipqn the leaguer with his 
whole force. Many he will have in French armoar 
who will cry. France, Saint Louis^ and Denis Mont- 
joye, as if there were a strong body of FreiK:h auz** 
iliaries in the city* This csnnot choose but strike 
utter confusion among the BurgUndians; and if 
King Louis, with his guards, attendants, and such 
soldiers as he may have with him, shall second his 
efforts^ the Boar of Ardennes nothing doubts the dis- 
comfiture of the whole Burgundian army* There is 
my s^ret, and I bequeath it to ybu*-Hforward, or 
prevent the enterprize— -sell the intelligence to King 
Louis, or to Duke Charles, I care not^— save or de- 
stroy, whom thou wilt; for my part I only grieve 
that I cannot spring it like a mine to the deatructton 
of them all.'' 

*^ It is indeed an important secret," said Qiientin, 
instantly comprehending how easily the national Jea- 
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lousy might be awakened in a camp consisting psirdy 
of French, partly, of Burgundians« . 

** Aye, 8o it is," answered Hayraddin ; ** and, 
now' you have it, you would, fain begone, and leave 
me without granting the boim for which I have paid 
beforehand. 

' *' Tell nie thy request," said Quentin — ^^ I will 
grant it if it is in my power." 

^\ Nay, it i& no mighty demand*~it is only in be- 
half of poor Klepper, my palfrey, the only living 
thing that may miss me.— A due mile south you 
will find him feedipg by a deserted collier's hut; 
whistle to him thus,— -(he whistled a peculiar note,) 
and call him by his name, Klepper, he will come to 
you; here is his bridle under my gaberdine-— it is 
lucky the hounds gqt it not, for he obeys no other; 
t&ke him, and make much of him — I 4o not say for 
his master's sake,-^ut because I have placed at 
your disposal the event of a mighty war. He will 
never fail you at need— night and day, rough and 
smooth, fair and foul, warm stables, and the winter 
sky, are the same to Klepper; had I cleared the 

rites of Peronne, and got so far as where I left him, 
had not been in this case.— Will you be kind to 
Klepper?" 

^^ I swear to you that I will," answered Quentin, 
affected by what ^seemed a trait of tenderness in a 
character so hardened. 

** Then fare thee well!- Yet stay— stay — I would 
not willingly die in discourtesy, forgetting a lady's 
commission. — This billet is from the ver); gracious 
and extremely silly Lady of the Wild Boar of Ar- 
dennes, to her black-eyed niece— I see by your look 
I have chosen a willing messenger.— And one word 
mort— I forgot to say, that in the stuffing of my 
saddle you will find a rich purse of gold pieces, for 
the sake of which I put my life on the venture 
which has cost me so dear -take them, and replace 
a hundred-fold the guilders you have bestowed O' 
these bloody slaves- I make you mine heir.'* 

24» 
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** I wilt bestow rti^m in gocN) Wdirks^ and masses 
for the benefit of thy soul,*^ 8i»icl Qoeiitiii« 

'*•' Name not that word agatn,** said Hayraddin, 
his countenance assuming a dreiidful expression; 
**- there i8^fc-*there can^bc— ^feere shall be*^-iio such 
thing!— it is a. dream of priest-craft!*' 

"Unhjrppy-u-most utinappf being! Thhdk better! 
—let me. speed for a priest— these men will delay 
yet a Utde longer—*! will bribe them to it,** said 
Quentin— ** What canst thou expect dying in such 
opinions, and impeniteOt?**- 

*'To be resolved *nto the elements,'' said the 
hardened atheist, pressing his fettered arms against 
his bosom; ** my hope, trust, and expectation is, 
that the mysterious frame ol* humanity shall melt 
into the general mass of nature, to be recompounded 
in the other form^ with which she daily supplies 
those which daily disappear,— ^e watery particles 
to streams and showers, the earthy parts to enrich 
their mother earth, the airy portions to wanton in 
the breeze, and those of fire to supply the bla^e of 
Aldeboran and his brethren — In this faith have I 
lived, and I will die in it!-— Hence! begontj!— disturb 
me no farther!^— I have spoken the last word that 
mortal ears shall listen to!'' 

Deeply impressed with the horrors of his condi- 
tion, Quentin Durward yet saw that it was vain to 
hope to awaken him to a sense of his condition. He 
bid him, therefore, farewell, to which the criminal 
only replied by a short and sullen nod, as one, who, 
plunged in reverie, bids adieu to company which 
distracts his thoughts. He bent his course to^^ards 
the forest, and easily found where Klepper was feed- 
ing. The animal came at his call, but was for some- 
time unwilling to be caught, snuffing and starting 
when the stranger approached him. At length, 
however, Quentin's general acquaintance with the 
habits of the animal, and perhaps some particular 
knowledge of those of Klepper, which he had often 
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admired'wlule Hayraddin and be tmvetted together, 
enabled him to take possess^ioii of the Bohetnian's 
dying bequest. ' Long erd he returned to Peronne; 
the Bohemian had gone where th« vanity of his 
dreadful creed was to be put to the final issue^^a 
fearful experience for one who hiad neither express- 
ed remorse for the past, nor apprehension for the 
future. 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE COUNCIL. 

A prise for Hcmoiir, 

" "Us bfa?e for Beauty when the best blade wins her." 

Tlie Cotmt Palatine. 

When Quentin Durward reached Peronoe, a 
council was sitting, in the issue of which he was 
interested more deeply than he could have appre- 
hended, and which, though held by persons of a 
rank with whom one of his could scarce be suppos- 
ed to have community of interests, had neverthe- 
less the most extraordinary influence on his fortunes. 

King Louis, who, after the interlude of De la 
Marck's envoy, had omitted no opportunity to cul- 
tivate the returning interest which that circumstance 
had given him in the Duke's opinion, had been en- 
gaged in consulting him, or, it might be almost said, 
receiving his opinion, upon the number and quality 
of the troops by whom, as auxiliary to the Duke of 
Burgundy, he was to be attended in their joint ex- 
pedition against Liege. He plainly saw the wish 
of Charles was to call into his camp such French- 
men asy from their small number and high quali^- 
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might be considered rather as hostages than as 
auxiliaries ; but^ observant of Crevecocur'a advice, 
he assented as readily to whatever the Duke pro- 
posed^ as if it had arisen from the free impulse of 
bis own mind. 

The King failed not, however, to indemnify him- 
self for his complaisance, by the indulgence of his 
vindictive temper against Balue, whose counsels 
had let him to repose such exuberant trust in the 
Duke of Burgundy. Tristan, who bore the summons 
for moving up his auxiliaiy forces, has the further 
commission to carry the Cardinal to the Castle of 
Loches, and there shut him up in one of those iron 
cages, which he himself is said to have devised. 

^ Let him make proof of bis own devices,** said 
the King ; *^ he is a man of holy church-— we may 
not shed his blood; but, Fasquea'Dieu ! his bishop- 
rick, for ten years to come, shall have an impreg- 
nable frontier to make up for its little extent!-^ 
And see the troops, are brought up instantly.*' 

Perhaps, by this prompt acquiescence, Louis 
perhaps hoped to evade the more unpleasing condi- 
tion with which the Duke had clogged that reconci- 
liation. But if he so hoped, he greatly mistook the 
temper of his cousin;— •for never man lived more 
tenacious of his purpose than Charles of Burgundy, 
and least of all was he willing to relax any stipula- 
tion which he had made in resentment, or revenge, 
of a supposed injury. 

No sooner were the necessary expresses despatch- 
ed to summon up the forces who were selected to 
act as auxiliaries, than Louis was called upon by 
his host to give public consent to the espousals of 
the Duke of Orleans and Isabelle of Croyc. The 
King complied with a heavy sigh, and presently 
after urged a slight expostulation, founded upon 
the necessity of observing the wishes of the Duke 
himself. 

** These have not been neglected," said the Duke 
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of B^guiidy; ^ Cr&v^our hatl^. ^dmniuiiiciitad ij^kh; 
MopseigDeur d'Orleaos, and finds him (strange >^a 
say,) sodead to the honour of wedding a royal bride,y 
that he . acceded to the proposal ^of mao-rying the 
Cpuntess of Croye, as the kindest proposal which 
father could have piade to him*" 

*VHc i9^ the mor45 ungrqicioos and thankless," said- 
Ltouisi ^^ but the whole shall be as you, fny cousin, 
will; if you can bring it about with consent oi tb^ 
parties themselves." . 

*' Fear not that," said the Duke; and. accordingly^ 
not many minutes after the affair had been proposed^ 
the Duke of Orleans and the Countess of Croye, the 
latter attended as on the preceding occasion, by the 
Countess of CreveiQceur^.and the Abbess of tbt Ur- 
sulineS) YTere apmmoned to the presence of the 
]f^rin^est.and heard from the tuiouth of Charles of Bur- 
gundy, unobjected to by that of Louis, who sate in 
silent and moody bonsciotusiiefis of diminished con* 
sequence, jdiat the aoaoB ckf their hands was designed 
1^ the wisdom pS both Princes, to confirm the per- 
petual alliance which in future ^ould take place be« 
twixt France and Burgxmdy* . 

The Duke of Orleans had mvtxih difficulty in sup*^ 
pressing the joy which he fek upcm the proposal, and 
which delicacy rendered improper in. the presence 
of Louts. It required has habitual awe . for that 
monarch, to enable bun to refai in his delight, so 
much as merely to reply, that his duty compelled 
him to place his choice at the disposal of hiis So-* 
vercign." 

^^ Fair cousin of Orleans," said Louis, with aidleik 
gpravity^ ^^ since I must speak on so unpleasant an 
occasion, it is needless for nae to remind )rou, that 
my sense of your merits had led me to pro]^ose for 
you a match intO' my own family. But smcemy 
cousin of Burgun^ thinks, that die disposing of 
your Inmd otherwise is the surest pledge of amity 
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bctir c en Im dominions and mine, I love both toe 
well not CO sacrifice to them my own hopes and 
wishes." 

The Duke of Orleans threw himself on his knees 
and kissed, and for once with sincerity of attach- 
ment, the hand which the King, with averted coun- 
tenance, extended to him. In fact, he, as well as 
BKMt present, saw, in the reluctant acquiescence of 
this accomplished dissembler, who even with that 
very purpose had suffered his reluctance to be visi* 
ble, a King relinquishing his favourite project, and 
subjugating his paternal feelings to the necessities of 
state, and interest of his country. Even Burgundy 
was moved, and Orleans' heart smote him for the 

{*oy which he involuntarily felt on being freed from 
lis engagement with the Princess Joan* If he had 
Itnown how deeplv the King was cursing him in his 
heart, and what thoughts of future revenge he was 
agitating, it is probable his own delicacy on the oc- 
casion would not have been so much hurt* 

Charles next turned to the young Countess, and 
bluntly announced the proposed match to her, as a 
matter which neither admitted delay or hesitation; 
adding, at the same .time, that it was but a too fa- 
vourable consequence of her intractability on a for* 
mer occasion. 

*' My Lord Duke and Sovereign," said Isabelle, 
summoning up all her courage, ^ I observe your 
Grace's commands and submit to them." 

^ Enough, enough," said the Duke, interrupting 
her, •• we will arrange the rest. — Your Majesty," 
he continued addressing King Louis, *^ hath had a 
boar's hunt in the mornings what say you to rousing 
a wolf in the afternoon?" 

^ The young Countess saw the necessity of de* 
eision.— ** Your Grace mistakes my meaning," she 
said, speaking thou)g;h timidly, yet loudly and de- 
cidedly enough to compel the Duke's attention. 
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whichy from som^ conscibusoess, he would other- 
wise willingly have denied to her*— '* My sub- 
mission," she said) ^^ only respected these lauds and 
estiites whicK your Grace^s ancestors gave to mine^ 
and which I resign to the House of Burgundy, if 
my Sovereign thinks my disobedience in this mat- 
ter renders me unworthy to hold them." 

^ Ha f Saint George !" said the Duke, stamping 
furiously on the ground; *^does the fool know in 
'what presence she is-— And to whom she speaks?" 

^* My lord," replied she, still undismayed, *^ I am 
before my Suzerain, and I hope a just one. If you 
deprive me of my lands, you take away all that 
your ancestors' generosity gav^, and you break the 
only bonds which attach us together* You gave not 
this poor and persecuted form, still less, the spirit 
which animates me— And Acme it;is my purpose 
to dedicate to Heaven in the convent of the Ursu^ 
lines, under the guidance of. this Holy Mother 
Abbess." 

The rage and astonishfnent of the Duke can 
hardly be conceived, unless we could estiinate the 
surprise of a falcon, against whom a dove should 
ruiBe its pinions in defiance.-*^^* Will the Holy 
jyt other receive you with an appanage!" he said, in 
a voice of scorn. 

^* If she doth her i^onvent in th^ first instance so 
much wrong," said the Lady Isabelle, *^ I trust 
there is charity enough amoi^ the noble friends of 
my house, to make up some support for the orphim 
of Croye," 

*' It is false!" said the Duke; ^* It is a base pre* 
, text to cover some secret and unworthy passion.—. 
My Lord of Orleans, she shall be yours, if I drag 
her to the altar with my own hands*" 

The Countess of Crevecoeur, a high spirited wo- 
man, and confident in her husband's merits and 
fiivour, could keep silent no longer.— *^^ My lord," 
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slie said, ^your passions transport you into Ian- 
jguage utterly unworthy— The Jand of no jgentle- 
'woman can be disposed of by force.** 

•* Ami it is no part of the tlnty c3F a Christian 
Prince,^ added the Abbess, ** to thwart the irt^ishes 
of a pious soul, who, broken with the cares and 
persecutions of the world, is desirous to become 
the bride of Heaven.** 

•* Neither can my cousin of Orlean^i" said Du- 
nois, " with honour accept a proposal, to which the 
lady has thus ptlWicl]^ stated her objections.** 

*' it I were permitted," said Orleans, on whose 
facile mind Isabclle's beauty had made a deep im- 
pression, **some time to endeavour to place my 
pretensions before the Countess in a more favour- 
able light — -'* 

** My lord,*' said Isabtlle, whose firmness was 
now 'fully supported^ by the encouragement which 
she received from'aH around, *> it were to no pur- 
pose—my mind is made up to decline this aUiance, 
though far stbove my deserts.** 

** Nor have I time,^ said the duke, " to wait till 
those whimsies are changed with the next change 
of the moon. Monsetgneur d*Orlcans, she shall 
Icdftn within this hour that obedience becomes mat- 
ter of necessity.** 

**'Ndtih;my behalf,' Sire,** answered the Duke, 
•who fdt that he c6uld ttot, with any show of honour, 
avail himself of the 0ake*s obstinate disptteffeion;— 
"to. have bten once» openly and positively refused, 
is enough for a Son of France. He cannot prosecute 
his addresses farther.** 

The Duke darted one furious glance at Orleans, 
another at Eouis, and reading in the countenance of 
the lauer, in spite of his utmost efforts td suppress 
his feelings, a lodk: of secret trieimpb, he bfecame 
ouiragf'ous. 

** Write,** iie said ' to the Secretary, ** our doom 
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of forfeiture and imprisonment against this disobe- 
dient and insolent minion. She shall to the Zucht- 
haus^ to the penitentiary, to herd with those whose 
lives have rendered them her rivals in eflProntery!" 

There was a general murmur. 

*' My Lord Duke," said the count of Crevecoeur, 
taking the word for the rest, •* this must be better 
thought oh — We, your faithful vassals, cannot suffer 
such a dishonour to the nobility and chivalry of 
Burgundy— If the countess hath done amiss, let her 
be punished— ->but in the manner that becomes her 
rank, and ours who stand connected with her house 
by blood and alliance." 

The Duke paused a moment, and looked full at 
his counsellor with the stare of a bull, who, when 
compelled by the neat-herd from the road which he 
wishes to go, deliberates with himself whether to 
obey, or to rush on his driver and toss him into the 
air. 

Prudence, however, prevailed over fury— ^he saw 
the sentiment was general in his council— was afraid 
of the advantages which Louis might derive from 
seeing dissention among his vassals; and probably, 
for he was rather of j» coarse and violent, than of a 
malignant temper, felt shame of his own dishonour- 
able proposal. 

** You' are right," he said, ". Crevecceur, and I 
spoke hastily. Htr fate shall be determined accord- 
ing to the rules of chivalry. Her flight to Liege 
hath given the signal for the Bishop^s murther. He 
that best avenges that deed, and brings us the head 
of the Wild- Boar of Ardennes, shall claim her hand 
of us; and if she denies it, we can at least grant him 
her fiefs, leaving it to his generosity to allow her 
what means he will to retire into a convent." 

"Nay!" said the Countess, "think I am the 
daughter of Count Reinold— of your father's old, 
valiant, and faithful servant. Would you hold me 
out as a prize to the best sword-player?" 

VOL. 11—25 
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^ Your ancestreis^'' said the duke, ^ was won at 
a tourDcy— you shall be fought for in real melSc^ 
only thus far, for Count Reinold's sake, the success* 
ful prizer shall be a gentleman, of unimpeached 
birth, and unstained bearings; but be he such, and 
the poorest who ever drew the tongue of a buckle 
through the strap of a sword-belt, he shall have at 
least the proffer of your hand. I sin^ar it by Saint 
George, by my ducal crown, and by the order that I 
Wear! Ha! Messires,*' he added, turnmg to the no- 
bles present, *^ this at least is, I think, conform to 
the rules of chivalry.*' 

Isabclle's remonstrances were drowned in a ge- 
neral and jubilant assent, aboii'e which was heard 
the voice of old Lord Crawford, regretting the 
weight of years that prevented his striking for so 
fair a prize. The Duke was gratified by the general 
applause, and his temper began to flow more 
smoothly, like that of a swoln river when it hath 
subsided within its natural boundaries. 

^\Are we, whom fate has given dames already ,** 
said Crevecoeur, ^^to be bye-standers At this fair 
garnet It does not consist with my honour to be so, 
for I have myself a vow to be paid at the expense of 
that tusked and bristled brute, De la Marck." 

" Strike boldly in, Crevecoeur,'* said the Duke; 
"win her, and if thou canst not wear her thyself, 
bestow her where thou wilt«--*OQ Count Stephen, 
your nephew, if you list." 

" Gramercy, my lord!*' said CreveccBor, " I will 
do my best in the battle; and should I be fortunate 
enough to be foremost, Stephen shall try his elo- 
quence against that of the Lady Abbess." 

** I trust," said Dunois, ** that the chivalry of 
France are not excluded from this fair contest." 

<^ Heaven forbidf brave Dunois," answered the 
Duke, ^^ were it but for the sake of seeing you do 
your uttermost. But," he added, *' though there be 
no fault in the Lady IsabelLe wedding a Frenchman, 
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it Will be necessary that the Count of Croye must 

become a subject of Burgundy." . 

" Enough, enough," said Dunois, *' my bar 

sinister may never be surmounted by the coronet 

of Croye — I will live and die French. But yet, if 

I am to. lose the lands, I will strike a blow for the< 

lady.'' , 

^^ Le Balafre dared not speatk aloud in such a 

presence, but he muttered tp himself—* 

" Now Saunders Souplejaw, hold thine own— thou 

always s'aidst the fortune of our house was to be won 

by marriage, an4 never had you such a chance to 

keep your word with ijs." 

" No one thinks of me:," said Le Glorieux, 

** who am sure to carry pff the prize from all of 

you." 

" Right, my sapient friend," said Louis; ** when 

a woman is in the case, the greatest fool is ever the 

first in favour." 

While the princes and their nobles thus jested 
ovet her fate, the Abbess and the Countess of Cre- 
vecoBur endeavoured in vain to console Isabelle, who 
had withdrawn with them from the council-presence* 
The former assured her, that the Holy Virgin 
would frown on every attempt to withdraw a true 
votaress from the shrine of Saint Ursula; while the 
Countess of Crevecoeur whispered more temporal 
consolation, that no true knight, who might succeed 
in the ennprize proposed, 'would avail himself, 
against her inclinations^ of the Duke's award; aiid 
that perhaps the successful competitor might prove 
one who aliould find such favour in her eyes as to 
reconcile her to obedience* Love, like despair, 
catches at straws; and, faint and vague as was the 
hope which this insinuation conveyed, the tears of 
the Countess Isabelle Sowed more placidly while she 
dwelt upon it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE SALLY. 



Tke wretch condemned with life to part, 

Stin still on hope relies^ 
And eveiy pang that rends the heart 

Bids expectation rise* 

Hope,*like the gliitomering taper's Iight» 

Adorns and cheers the way; 
And still the darker grows the night 

Emits a brighter ray. 



Few days had passed ere Louis had received, with 
a smile of gratified vengeancev the mtelligence, that 
bis favourite and his counsellor, the Cardinal Balue, 
was groaning within a cage of iron, so disposed as 
scarce to permit him to enjoy repose in any posture 
except when recumbent; and of which, be it said in 
passing, he remained the unpitied tenant for nearly 
twelve years. The auxiliary forces which the Duke 
had required him to bring up had also appeared; and 
he comforted himself that their numbers were suffi- 
cient to protect his person against violence, although 
too limited to cope, had such been his purpose, with 
the large army of Burgundy* He saw himself also 
at liberty, when time should suit, to resume his pro- 
ject of marriage between his daughter and the Duke 
of Orleans; and, although he was sensible of the 
indignity of serving with his noblest peers under the 
banners of his own vassal, and against the people 
whose cause he had abetted, he did not allow these 
circumstances to embarrass him in the meantime, 
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•i— ** For chane«/' said he to his trusty Oliver, " may 
indeed win one hit, but it is patience and wisdom 
wkicb gain the game at last.'' 

With sttch sentiments, upon a beautifttl day in the 
latter end of harvest,^ the King mounted his liorse; 
and, indifferent that he was loc^bed upon r^her as a 
part of the pageant of a victor, than in the light of 
an independent Sovereign, surrounded by his guards 
and his chivab*y. King Louis sallied from under the 
Oochic gateway of Peronne, to ioin the • Burgundian 
arnty, which comme^nced at the same time their 
march against Liege. 

Most of the ladies of distinction who were in the 
ptace attended, dressed in their best array, upon the 
battlements and defences of the gate, to see the gsd- 
iant show of the Warriors setting forth on the expe- 
dition. Thither had the Countess Creveco&ur brought 
the Countess Isabelle. The latter attended very re- 
luctantly; but the peremptory ordejr of Charles had 
been, that she who was to bestow the palm in the 
tourney, should be visible to the knights who were 
about to enter the lists. 

As they thronged out from under the arch, many 
a pennon and shield was to be seen, graced with 
fresh devices^, expressive of the bearer's devoted re- 
solution to become a competitor, for a prize so fair. 
Here a charger was painted starting for the goal,-* 
there an arrow aimed at a mark,— one knight bore m 
bleeding heart, indicative of his passion, — another a 
scull, and a coronet of laurels, showing hik detemi* 
nation to win or die. Many others there were| ud 
some so cunningly intricate and obscure, that th^ 
might have defied the most ingenious interpreter. 
Each knight, too, it may be presumed, put hk 
courser to his mettle, and assumed his moit gallant 
seat in the saddle, as he p^eed for a momeBt under 
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the view of the fiur bevy of dames and damaels, wh« 
encouraged their valour by their smiles, aod the 
waving of kerchiefs and of Veils. The Archer-guard, 
selected almost at will from the flower of the Scottish 
nation, drew general applause, from the gallantry and 
splendour of their appearance. 

And there was one among these strangers, who 
ventured on a demonstration of acquaintance with 
the Lady Isabelle, which had not been attempted 
even by the most noble of the French nobility. It 
was Quentin, who, as he passed the ladies in his 
rank, presented to the Countess of Croye, and on 
the point of his lance, the letter of her aunt. 

** Now, by my honour," said the Count of Crevc- 
cceur, ^^ that is over insolent in an unworthy adven- 
turer/' 

^^ Do not call him so, Crevecceur," said Dunois; 
^* I have good reason to bear testimony to his gal- 
lantry—and in behalf of that. lady, too/' 

•* You pake words of nothing," said Isabelle, 
blushing with sfiame, and partly with resentment; 
*^ it is a letter from my unfortunate aunt— -She writes 
cheerfully, though her situation must be dreadfuU" 

*^ Let us hear, let us hear what says the' Boar's 
bride," said Crevecceur. 

The Countess Isabelle read the letter, in which 
her aunt seemed determined to make the best of a 
bad bargain, and to console herself for the haste and 
indecorum of her wedding, by the happiness of be- 
ing wedded to one of the bravest men of the age, 
who had just acquired a princedom by his valour. 
She implored her niece not to judge of her William 
(as she called him) by the report of others, but to 
wait till she knew him personally. He had his faults, 
perhHps, but they were such as belonged to cha- 
racters whom she had ever venerated. William was 
rather addicted to wine, but so was. the gallant Sir 
Godfrey, their grandsire j — ^he was something hasty 
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and sanguinary in his temper, such had been her 
brother, Reinold of blessed memory; — ^he was blunt 
in speech, few Germans were otherwise; and a littk 
wilful and peremptory, but she believed all men 
loved to rule. More there was to the same purpose; 
and the whole concluded with the hope and request, 
that Isabelle would, by means of the bearer, endea- 
vour her escape from the tyrant of Burgundy, and 
come to her loving kinswoman's Court of Liege, 
where any litde differences concerning their mutual 
rights of succession to the Earldom, might be ad- 
justed by Isabelle's marrying Carl Ebersson, a 
bridegroom younger indeed than his bride; burthat, 
as she (the Lady Hameline) might perhaps say 
from experience, was an inequality more easy to be 
endured than Isabelle could be aware of. 

Here the Countess Isabelle stopped, the Abbess 
observing, with a prim aspect, that she had read 
quite enough concerning such worldly vanity; and 
the Count of Crevecoeur breaking out, '* Aroint 
thee, deceitful witch! — Why this device smells rank 
as the toasted cheese in a rat-trap— -Now fie, and 
double fie, upon the old decoy- ducki" 

The Countess of Crevecceur gravely rebuked her 
husband for his violence—*' The Lady Hameline," 
she said, 'Vmust have been deceived by De la Marck 
with a show of courtesy." • 

** He show courtesyl" said the Counts—'' I acquit 
him of such dissimulation. You may as well expect 
courtesy from a literal wild boar — ^You may as well 
try to lay leaf-gold on old rusty gibbet -irons. No- 
idiot as she is, she is not quite goose enough to fall 
in love with the fox who has snapped her, and that 
* in his very den. But you women are all alike— -fair 
words carry it-«and, I dare say, here is my pretty 
cousin impatient to join her aunt in this fool's para- 
dise^ and marry the Boar-Pig." - 
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^ So far from being capable of such foAly/* sttd 
Isabelle, ^^ I am doubly desirous of vengeance on 
tbe mnrderers of the excellent Bishop, because it 
will, at the same time, free my aunt from the vil- 
lain's power." 

. " Why there spoke the voice of Croye/' said 
the Count; and no more was said concerning the 
letter. 

But while Isabelle read her aunt's epistle to her 
friends, it most be observed that she did not think 
it necessary to recite a certain poataeript^ in which 
the Coulitess Hameline, lady-like, gave an account 
of heh occupations, and informed her nieee, that she 
had laid aside for the present a surceat whick she 
was working for her husband, bearing the arms of 
Croye and La Marck in conjugal fE»hion, parted 
per p<de, because her William had determined, for 
purposes of policy in the ftret action, to have others 
dressed in his coat-armour, and hiiiiself to assume 
die arms of Orleans, with a bar sinister— in other 
words, those of.Dunois* There was also a slip of 
paper in another hand, the contents of which the 
Countess did not think it necessary to mention, be- 
ing simply these words— *** If you hear not of me 
soon, and that by the trumpet of Fatne^ conclude 
me dead, but not unworthy." 

A thought, hitherto *repelled as wildly incredible^ 
now glanced with double keenness through Isabelle's 
souL As female wit seldom fails in the contrivance 
of means, she so ordered it, that ere the troops were 
fuUy on march, Quenttn Durward received m>m an 
unknown hand the billet of JLady Hameline, marked 
with three a*osses opposite to the postscript, and 
having these wordft subjoined—- ^^ fie who feared not 
the arms of Orleans when on the breast of their gal- 
lant owner, eannoa dread them when displayed on 
that of a tyrant and a^lDrdeiper."^ A thouMiid thou* 
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sand times was this intimation kissed and 'pressed 
to the bosom of the young Scot, for it marshalled 
him on the path where both Honour and Love ht Id 
out the reward, and possessed htm with a st cret un-» 
known to others, by which to distinguish him whose 
death could alone give life to his hopes, and which 
he prudently resolved to lock up in his own bosom. 

But Durward saw the necessity of acting other* 
wise respecting the information communicated by, 
Hayradditi, since the proposed sally of De la Marck,^ 
unless heedfully guarded against, might prove the 
destruction of the besieging army, so difficult was^ 
it, in the tumultuous warfare of these days, to reco- 
ver from a nocturnal surprise. After pondering on 
the matter, he formed the additional resolution, that 
he wouM not cdmmunicate the intelligence save 
personally, and to both the Princes while together; 
perhaps, because he felt that to mention so well-con- 
trived and hopeful a scheme to Louis whilst in pri- 
vate, might be too strong a temptation to the 'waver- 
ing probity of that Monarch, and lead him to assist, 
rather than repel, the intended sally. He determined, 
therefore, to watch for an opportunity of revealing 
the secret whilst Louis and Charles were together, 
which, as they were not particularly fond of the 
constraint imposed by each other's society, was not 
likely soon to occur. 

Meanwhile the march continued, and the confede- 
rates soon entered the territories of Liege. Here the 
Burgundian soldiers, at least a part of them, com- 
posed of those bands who had acquired the tide of 
Escorcheursj or flayers, showed, by the usage which 
they gave the inhabitants, under pretext of avenging 
the Bishop's death, that they well deserved that ho- 
nourable tide. While their conduct greatly preju- 
diced the cause of Charles, the aggrieved inhabitants, 
who might otherwise have been passive in the quar* 
rel, assuming arms in self«defence, harassing his 
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march, by catting of small parties, and falliog back 
before the main body upon the city itself^ thus aug- 
menting the numbers and desperation of those who 
had resolved to defend it. The French, few in num* 
ber, and those the choice soldiers of the country, 
kept, according to the King's orders, close by their 
respective standards, and observed the strictest dis- 
cipline; a contrast which increased the suspicions 
of Charles, who could' not help remarking, that 
the troops of Louis demeaned themselves as if they 
were rather friends to the Liegeois, than allies of 
Burgundy* 
At length, without experiencing any serious op- 

Gsttion, the army arrived in the rich valley of the 
aes, and before the large and populous city of 
Liege* The Castle of Schonwaldt they found had 
been totally destroyed, and learned that William de 
la Marck, whose sole virtues were of a military cast, 
had withdrawn his whole forces into the city, and 
was determined to avoid the encounter of the chi-* 
valry of France and Burgundy in the open field. 
But the invaders were not long of experiencing the 
danger which must always exist in attacking a large 
town, however open, if the inhabitants are disposed 
to defend it desperately. 

A part of the Burgundian vanguard, conceiving 
that, from the dismantled and breached state of the 
walls, they had nothing to do bnt to march into 
Liege at their ease, entered one of the suburbs with 
the shouts of Burgundy, Burgundy !«*»Kin, kill- 
all is ours— Remember Louis of Bourbon! But as 
they marched in disorder through the narrow streets, 
and were pardy disbanded for the purpose of pil- 
lage, a large body of the inhabitants issued suddenly 
from the town, fell furiously upon them,. and made 
considerable slaughter. De la Marck even availed 
himself of the breaches in the walls, which permitted 
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the defeDders to issue out at different points, and 
by taking separate routes into the contested suburb| 
to assail in the front, flank, and rear, at once, the 
assailants, who, stunned by the furious, unexpect- 
ed, and mukiplied nature of the resistance offered, 
could hardly . stand to their arms. The evening^ 
which began to close, added to the confusion* 
- When this news was brought to Duke Charles, 
Be was furious with rage, which w^ not much ap-* 
peased by the offer of King Louis^ to send the 
French men-at-arms into the suburbs, to rescue and 
bring off the Burgundian vanguard.Rej ecting this offer 
briefly, he would have put himself at the head of his 
own Guards; but Hymbercourt and Crevecoeur en- 
treated him to leave the service to them, and march** 
ing into the sceneof actioo at two points, with more 
order and proper arrangement for mutual support, 
these two celebrated captains succeeded in repulsing 
the Liegeois, and in extricsiting the vanguard, who 
lost, besides prisoners, no less than eight hundred 
men, of whom about a hundred were men-at-arms* 
The prisoners, however, were not numerous, most 
of them having been rescued by D'Hymbercourt^. 
who now proceeded to occupy the contested suburb, 
and to place guards opposite to the town, from which 
it was divided by an open space, or esplanade of 
five or six hundred yards, left free of buildings for 
the purposes of defence* There was no moat be- 
twixt the suburb and town, the ground being rocky 
in that place. A gate fronted the suburb, from which 
sallies might be easily made, and .the wall w&s 
pierced by two or three of those breaches which 
Duke Charles had caused to be made after the battle 
of Saint Tron, and which had^been hastily repaired 
with mere barricades of timbei*. D^Hymbercourt 
turned two culverins on the gate, and placed two 
others opposite to the- breach to repel any sally from 
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the city, and then returned to the Burgundian army, 
which he found in great disorder. 

In fact, the; main body and rear of the numerous 
army of the Duke had continued to advance, while 
the broken and repulsed vanguard was in the act of 
retreating, and they had come into collision, with 
each other, to the great confusion of both* The ne- 
cessary absence of Hymbercourt, who discharged all 
the duties of Mareschal du Camp, or, as we shoulfl 
now say, of quarter-master-general^ augmented the 
disorder; and to complete the whole, the night sunk 
down dark as a wolf's mouth; there fell a thick and 
heavy rain, and the ground, on which the beleaguer- 
ing army must needs take up their position, was 
muddy and intersected with many canals. It is scarce 
possible to form an idea of the confusion which pre- 
vailed in the Burgundian army, where leaders were 
separated from their soldiers, and soldiers from 
their standards and officers; where every one, from 
the highest to the lowest, was seeking shelter and 
accommodation where he could find it; where the 
weaned and wounded, who had been engaged in 
the battle, were calling in vain for shelter and re- 
freshment; while those, who knew nothing of the 
disaster, were pressing on to have their share in the 
sack of the place, which they had no doubt was pro- 
ceeding merrily. 

When Hymbercourt returned, he had a task 
to perform of incredible difficulty, and embitter- 
ed by the reproaches of his master, who made no 
allowance for* the still more necessary duty in 
which he had been engaged, until the temper of 
the gallant soldier began to give way under his 
unreasonable reproaches.—*" I %vent hence to re- 
store some order in the van," he said, *'and left 
the main body under your Grace's own guidance; 
and now, on my return, I can neither find that we 
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have front, flank, or rear, so utter is the confu- 
sion." 

" We are the more like a barrel of herrings," 
answered Le Glorieux, " which is the most na- 
tural resemblance for a Flemish army." 

The jester's speech made the Duke laugh, and 
perhaps prevented a further prosecution of the 
altercation betwixt him and his general. 

By dint of great exertion, a small lust-haus, 
or country-villa of «ome wealthy citizen of Liege, 
was secured and cleared of other occupants, for 
the accommodation of the Duke and his immedi- 
diate attendants ; and the authority of Hymber- 
court and Crevecceur at length established a guard 
in the vicinity, of about forty men-at-arms, who 
lighted a very large fire, made with the timber 
of the out-houses, which they pulled down for 
the purpose. 

A little to the left of this villa, and betwixt it 
and the suburb, which, as we have said, was op- 
posite to the city-gate, and occupied by the Bur- 
gundian vanguard, lay another pleasure-house, 
surrounded by a garden and court-yard, and ha- 
ving two or three small closes or fields in the rear 
of it. In this the King of France established his 
own head-quarters. He did not bimself pretend 
to be a soldier, further than a natural indiflfereince 
to danger and much sagacity qualified him to be 
called such ; but he was always careful to employ 
the most skilful in that profession, arid reposed 
in them the confidence they merited. Louis and 
his immediate attendants occupied the house ; 
a part of his Scottish Guard were placed in the 
court, where there were out-houses and sheds to 
shelter them from the weather ; the rest were 
stationed in the garden. The rest of the French 
were quartered closely together and in good or- 
der, with alarm-posts appointed, in case of their 
having to sustain an attack. 

Vol. IL 26 
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Dunois and Crawford, assisted by several old 
officers and soldiers, amongst, whom Le Balafre 
was conspicuous for his diligence, contrived, by- 
breaking down walls, making openings through 
hedges, filling up ditches and the like, to facili- 
tate the communication of the troops with each 
other, and th» orderly combination of the whole 
in case of necessity. 

Meanwhile, the King judged it proper to go 
without further ceremony to the quarters of the 
Duke of Burgundy, to ascertain what was to be 
the order of proceeding, and what co-operation 
was expected from him. His presence occasioned 
a sort of council of war to be held, of which 
Charles might not otherwise have dreamed. It was 
then that Quentin Durward prayed earnestly to 
be admitted, as having something of importance 
to deliver to the two Princes. This was obtained 
without much difficulty, and great was the asto- 
nishment of Louis, when he heard him calmly 
and distinctly relate the purpose of William de 
la Marck, to make a sally upon the camp of the 
besiegers, under the dress and banners of the 
French. Louis would probably have been much 
better pleased to have had such important news 
communicated in private ; but as the whole story 
had been publicly told, he only observed, that 
whether true or false, such a report concerned 
them most materiallv." 

" Not a whit I — not a whit," said the Duke, 
carelessly. " Had there been such a purpose as 
this young man announces, it had not been com- 
municated to me by an Archer .of the Scottish 
Guard ?" 

" However that may be," answered Louis, " I 
pray you, fair cousin, you, and your captains, to 
attend, that to prevent tlie unpleasing consequen- 
ces of such an attack, should it be m^de unex- 
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pectedly, I will cause my soldiers to wear white 
scarfs over their armour. — Dunois, see it given 
out on the instant — ^that is," he added^ " if our 
brother and general approves of it." 

" I see no objection," replied the Duke, ** if 
the chivalry of France are willing to run therisjr 
of having the name of Knights of the Smbck- 
sleeve bestowed on thein in future." 

" It would be a right well adapte4 title, friend 
Charles," said Le Glorieux," considering that a 
woman is the reward of the most valiant." 

" Well spoken, Sagacity," dJid Louis — " Cou- 
sin, good night, I will go arril me. — By the way, 
what if I win the Countess with mine own 
hand ?" 

" Your Majesty," sfeid.thc Duke, in an altered 
tone of voice, " mu«t**then become a true Fle- 

^^ I cannot be iinonP so," answered Louis, in a 
tone of the most sftitere confidence, ** than I am 
already, could I b||| bring you, my dear cousin, 
to believe it." T 

The Duke only replied by wishing the King 
good night, in a tone resembling the snort of a 
shy horse, starting from' the caress of the rider, 
when he is about to mount, and is soothing him 
to stand still. 

" I could pardon all his duplicity," said the 
Duke to Crevecoeur, " but cannot forgive his 
supposing me capable of the gross folly of being 
duped by his professions." 

Louis, too, had his confidences with Oliver 
le Dain when he returned to his own quarters.-— 
*' This Scot," he said, " is such a mixture of 
shrewdness and simpKcity, that I know not what 
to make of him. Pasques^dteu ! think of his un- 
pardonable folly in bringing out honest De la 
Marck's plan oi a sally before the face of Bur- 
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* gundy^ CrevecGeur, and all of them, instead of 
rounding it in my ear^ and giving me at least the 
choice of abetting or defeating it." 

•* It is better as it is, Sire," said OUver ; " there 
are many in your present train who would scruple 
to assail Burgundy undefied, gt to ally them* 
selves with De la Marck." 

•* Thou art right, Oliver, such fools there arc 
in the world, and we have no time to reconcile 
their scruples by a little dose of self-interest. We 
must be true men, Oliver, and good allies of Bur» 
gundy, for th»s i4^ht at least, — time may give 
us chance of a better game. Go tell no man to 
unarm himself; and let them shoot, in case of 
necessity, as sharply on those who cry France 
and St, Denis I as if they erred Hell and Satan ! 
I will myself sleep in my armour. Let Crawford 
place Quentin Durward on the extreme point of 
our line of sentinels, next to (le city. Let him e'en 
have the iirst benefit of the sall|r which he has an- 
nounced to us — if his luck b^r him out, it is the 
better for him. But take an especial care of Mar- 
tins GaleotG, and see he remain in the rear, in a 
place of the most absolute safety — He is even but 
too venturous ; and, like a foG^, would be both 
swordsman and philosopher. See to these things^ 
Oliver, and good night — Our Lady of Clery, and 
MoDseigneur Saint Martin of Tours, be gracious 
to my slumbers !" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE SAlLY. 

He looked, and saw what numbers numberless 
The city -gates out'poiir'd. 

Paradife JRegaiued. 

A BEAD silencje soon reigned over that great 
host ^hich lay in leaguer before Liege. For a 
long time the cries of ihe soldiers repeating their 
signals, and seeking to join their several banners, 
sounded like the howling of bewildered dogs 
seeking their masters. But at length, overcome 
with weariness through the fatigues of the day, 
the disbanded soldiers crowded under such shel« 
ter as they could light upon, and those who could 
find none ^unk down, through very fatigue, un- 
der walls, hedges, and such temporary protection, 
there to await for morning, — a morning which 
some of them were never to behold. A dead 
sleep fell on almost all, excepting thbse who kept 
a faint and weary watch by the lodgings of the 
K^ing and the Duke. The dangers and hopes of 
the morrow-— even the schemes of glory which 
many of the young nobility had founded upon 
the splendid prize held out to him who should 
avenge the murdered Bishop of Liege — glided 
from th^r recollection as they lay stupified with 
fatigue and sleep. But not so Quentin Durward 
— the thought that he alone was possessed of the 
means of distinguishi.ng La M^rck in the contest 
■—the recollection by whom that information had 
been communicated, and the fair ajL^^iftry which 
might be drawn from her conveying it to him— 
the thought that his fortune had brought him^ 

26* 
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indeed, t* d most perilous and doubtful crisia^ 
but one where there was still, at least, a chance 
of his coming off triumphant, banished every de-^ 
sire to sleep, and strung his nerves with vigour^ 
which defied fatigue. 

Posted, by the King's express order, on the 
extreme point between the French quarters and 
the town, a good way to the right of the suburb 
which we have mentioned, he sharpened his 
eye, to penetrate the mass which la^ before him, 
sittd excited his ears, to catch the slightest sound 
which might announce any commotion in the be- 
leaguered city. But its huge clocks had succes- 
sively knelled three hours after midnfight, and all 
was still dark and silent as the grave. 

At length, and when he began to think the at- 
tack would be deferred till day<-break, and joy- 
fully recollected that there would be then Ugnt 
enough to descry the Band Sinister across the 
Fleur-de-lys of Orleans, he thought he heard in 
the city a humming murmur, like that of dis- 
turbed bees mustering for the defence of their 
hives. He Irstened— the noise continued ; but it 
was of a character so undistinguished by any pe- 
culiar or precise sound, that it might be the mur- 
mur of a wind arising among the boughs of a 
distant grove, or perhaps some stream swc^kn 
by the late rain, which was discharging itself 
into the sluggish Maese with more than usual 
sound. Quentin was prevented by these consi- 
derations from instantly giving the alarm, which, 
if done carelessly, would have been a heavy of- 
fence. But, when the noise rose louder, and 
seemed pouring, at the same time, towards his 
own post, and towards the suburb, he deemed it 
his duty to fall back as silently as possible, and 
call his uncle, who commanded the little body of 
Ajchers destined to his supports All were on 
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tlieir feet in a moment, and with as little noise ks 
possible* in less than a second, Lord Crawford 
was at their head, and, dispatching an archer to 
alarm the King and his household, drew b^ck his 
little party to some distance behind their watch- 
fire, that they might not be seen by its light* The 
rushing sound, which had approached them more 
nearly^ seemed suddenly to have ceased, but 
they still heard distinctly the more distant heavy 
tread of a large body of men approaching the 
suburb. 

*^ The lazy Burgundians are asleep on their 
post,'' whispered Crawford ; ** make for the 
suburb, Cunningham, and awaken the stupid 
oxen." 

" Keep well to the rear as you go," said Dur- 
ward ; ^^ if ever I heard the tread of mortal men, 
there is a strong body interposed between us and 
the suburb." 

*' Well said, Quentin, my dainty callant," said 
Crawford ; ** thou art a soldier beyond thy years. 
They only make halt till th-e others come for- 
ward.— -I would I had some knowledge where 
they are !" 

" I will creep forward, my lord," said Quen- 
tin. 

" Do so, my bonny child ; thou hast sharp 
ears and eyes, and good will — ^but take heed — I 
would not lose thee for two and a plack." 

Quentin, with his harquebuss ready prepared, 
stole forward, through ground which he had re- 
eonnoitered carefully in the twilight of the pre- 
ceding evening, until he was not onjgr certain that 
he was in the neighbourhood of a very large body 
of men, who were standing fast betwixt the 
King's quarters and the suburbs, but also that 
there was a detached party bf smaller number ia 
advance, and very close to him. They seemed to 
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whisper together, as if uncertain what to do next. 
At last, the steps of two or three Enfans perdus^ 
detached from that smaller party, aratroached 
htm so near as twice a pike's length. Seeing it 
impossible to retreat undiscovered, Quentin call<* 
ed out alou^ *^ Siyi vhe ?" and was answered by 
** Vhe Li'^Lt'^^ge^-^est-^^ire^^ (added he who 
spoke, correcting himself,) " Vive la. France P"*-^ 
Quentin Durward instantly fired his harquebus^ 
«— a man groaned and fell, and he himself, un- 
der the instant but vague discharge of a number 
of pieces, the fire of which ran in a disorderly 
manner alongst the column, and showed it to be 
very numerous,, hastened back to the main 
guard . 

" Admirably done, my brave boy !" said Craw- 
ford* ^^ Now, callants, dra,w in within the court- 
yard-— they are too many to mell with in the open 
field." 

They drew within the court-yard and garden 
accordingly, where they found all in great order, 
and the King prepared to mount his horse. 

" Whiiher away, Sire ?" said Crawford ; **you 
are safest here with your own people." 

"Not so," said Louis, *'I must instantly to 
the Duke. He must be convinced of our good 
faith at this critical moment, or we shall have 
both Liegeois and Burgundians upon us at once." 
And, springing on hi^ horse, he bade Dunoia 
pommand the French troops without the house, 
and Crawford the Archer-guard and other house-* 
hold troops within the lust-haus and its inclo- 
sures, He ^mmanded them to bring up two 
rakers, and as many falconnets, (pieces of cannon 
for the field,) which had been left about half a 
mile in the rear; and, in the meantime, to make 
good their posts, but by no means to advance, 
whatever success they might pbtai;!, and haying 
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given these orders, rode off to the Duke's quar^ 
ters. 

The delays which permitted riiese arrarige^^ 
ments to be carried fully into effect4 was owingf 
to Quentin's having fortunately shot the ptoprie-^ 
tor of the house^ who acted as guide to the co- 
lumn which was designed to attack it, and whose 
attack, had it been made instantly, might have 
been successful. 

Durward, who, by the King's order, attended 
him to the Duke's, found the latter in a state of 
choleric distemperature, which almost prevented 
his discharging the duties of a< general, which 
was never more necessary ; for besides the noise 
of a close and furious combat which had now 
taken place in the suburb upon the left of their 
whole army ; besides the attack upon the King'ft 
quarters, which was fiercely maintained in the 
centre, a third column of Liegeois, of even su* 
perior numbers, had filed out from a more distant 
breach, and, marching by lanes, vineyards, and 
passes, known t6 themselves, had fallen upon the 
right flank of the Burgundian army, who, alarm* 
ed at their war-cries of Vhe la France A and 
Denis Montjoie! which mingled with those of 
Liege and Rouge Sanglier, and at the idea thus 
inspired, of treachery on the part of their French 
confederates, made a very desultory and imper* 
feet resistance ; while the Duke, foaming, and 
swearing, and cursing his liege Lord and all that 
belonged to him, called out to shoot with bow 
and gun on all that was French, whether black 
or white, alluding to the sleeves with which 
Louis's soldiers had designated themselves. 

The arrival of the King, only attended by Le 
Balafre and Quentin, and half a score of Archers, 
restored confidence. Hymbercourt, Crevecoeur, 
and others of the Burgundian leaders, who^o 
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aames were then the praise and dread of war, 
rushed devotedly into the conflict ; and, while 
some hastened to bring up more distant troops, 
to whom the panic had not extended, others 
threw themselves into the tumult, re*animated 
the instinct of discipline, and while the Duke 
toiled in the front like an ordinary man-at*arms, 
IntMight their men by degrees into array, and dis- 
mayed the assailants by the use of their artillery. 
The conduct of Louis, on the oiber hand, was 
that of a calm, collected, sagacious leader, who 
neither sought nor avoided danger, but showed 
so much self-possession and sagacity, that the 
Burgundian leaders readily obeyed the orders 
which he issued. 

The scene was now become in the utmost de- 
gree animated and horrible. On the left the sub- 
urb, after » fierce contest, had been set on fire^ 
and a wide and dreadful conflagration did not 
prevent the burning ruins from being j^tiU disput- 
ed. On the centre, the French troops, though 
pressed by immense odds, kept up so close and 
Constanta fire, that the little pleasure-house shone 
bright with the glancing flashes, as if surround- 
ed with a martyr's crown of flames. On the left, 
the battle swayed backwards and forwards with 
varied success, as fresh reinforcements poured 
out of the town, or were brought fdrward from 
the rear of the Burgundian host s and the strife 
continued with unremitting fury for three mortal 
hours, which at length brought the dawn, so much 
desired by the besiegers. The enemy, at this pe- 
riod, seemed to be slackening their efforts upon 
the right and in thexentre, and several discharges 
«f cannon were heard from the Lust-haus. 

^^ Go," said the King, to Le Balafre and 
Quentin, the instant his ear had caught the sound; 
"they have got up the rakers and falconnets— 
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the Lust*haus is safe, blessed be the Holy Viiv 
gin ? — Tell Dunois to move this way, but rather 
nearer the city, with all our men-at-arms, except- 
ing what he may have for the defence of the house, 
and ciit in between those thick-headed Liegeois 
on the right and the city, from which they are 
supplied with recruits." 

The uncle and nephew galloped off to Dunois 
and Crawford, who, tired of their defensive war, 
joyfully obeyed the summons, and, filing out at 
the head of a gallant body of .about five hundred 
French gentlemen, besides squires, and the great- 
er part of the Archers, marched across the field, 
trampling down the wounded, till they gained 
the flank of the large body of Liegeois, by whom 
the right of the Burgundians had been so fiercely 
assaUed. The increasing day-light discovered 
that the enemy were continuing to pour out from 
the city, either for the purpose of continuing the 
battle on that point, or of bringing off their forces 
who were already engaged » 

By Heaven !" said old Crawford to Dunois, 

were I not certain it is thou that art riding by 
my side, I would say I saw you among yonder 
banditti and burghers, marshalling and arraying 
them with thy mace—- only, if that be thou, thou 
art bigger than thou art wont to be. Art thou 
sure yonder armed leader is not thy wraith f" 

" My wraith !" said Dunois ;. " I know not 
what you mean. But yonder is a caitiff with my 
arms displayed, whom I will presently punish 
for his insolence." 

^^ In the name of all that is noble, my lord, 
leave the vengeance to me," said Quentin. 

*'*' To thee indeed, young man ?" said Dunois ; 
" that is a modest request — No— these things 
brook no substitution."-— Then turning on his 
saddle, he called out to those around him,^^ Gen- 
tlemen of France, form your line—level your 
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lances-— Let the rising sunbeams through the bat- 
talions of yonder swine of Liege and hogs of Ar- 
dennes, that masquerade in our ancient coats." 

The men-at-arms answered with the loud shout 
of *' A Dunois ! a Dunoisl — ^Long live the bold 
bastard! — Orleans to the rescue T" — And, with 
their leader in the centre, charged at fuU gallop. 
They encountered no timid enemy. The large 
body which they charged, consisting, (excepting 
some mounted officers,) entirely of infantiy, who 
setting the butt of their lances against their feet, 
the front rank kneeling, and the second stooping, 
and those behind presenting their spears over 
their heads, offered such a resistance to the rapid 
charge of the men-at-arms as the hedge-hog pre- 
sents to his enemy. Few were able to make way 
through that iron-wall ; but of those few^ Du- 
nois, giving spur to his horse, and making the 
noble animal leap more than twelve feet at a 
bound, fairly broke his way into the middle of 
the phalanx, and made towards the object of his 
animosity. What was his surprise to Bnd Quen- 
tin still by his side, and fighting in the same 
front with himself— youth, desperate courage, 
and the determination to do or die, having still 
kept him in the same front with the best knight 
in £urope, for such was Dunois reported at the 
period. 

Their spears were soon broken ; but the lanz- 
knechts were unable to withstand the blows of 
their long heavy swords ; while the horses and 
riders, armed in complete steel, sustained little 
injury from their lances. Still they contended 
with rival efforts to burst forward to the spot 
where he who had usurped the armorial bearings 
of Dunois was doing the duty of a good and va- 
Uant leader, when Dunois, observing the boars- 
head and. tusks in another part of the conflict, 
called out to Quentin, '*Thou art worthy to 
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avenge the arms of Orleans! I leave thee the task.-* 
Balafre, support your nephew; but let none dare to 
interfere with Dunois' boar-hunt." 

.That Quentin Durward joyfully acquiesced in 
this division of labour cannot be doubted, and each 
Dressed Iql^^xA upon his separate object, folio wed^ 
and defended from behind, by such as were able to 
keep up wkh them. 

But at this moment the column which IXe.la 
Marck had proposed to support, when his own 
course was arrested by the charge of Dunois, had 
lost all the advantages they had gained during the* 
night; while the Burgundians, with returning day, 
had resumed those which belonged to superior dis- 
cipline. The great mass of Liegeois w^re compelled 
to retreat, and at length to flight, and, falling back 
on those who were engaged with the French men-at- 
arms, the whole became a confused tide of fighters^ 
fliers, and pursuers, which rolled itself towards the 
city -walls, and at length into the ample and unde* 
fended breach through which the Liegeois had sal- 
lied. Quentin made more than human exertions to 
overtake the special object of his pursuit, who was 
still in his sight, striving, by voice and example, to 
renew the battle, and bravely supported by a chosen 
party of lanzknechts. Le Balafre,and several of his 
comrades, attached themselves to Quentin, much 
marvelling at the extraordinary gallantry displayed 
by so very young a soldier. On the very brink of 
the breach, De la Marck— for it was himself— suc- 
ceeded in effecting a momentary stand, and repel- 
ling some of the most forward of the pursuers. He 
had amace of arms in his hand, before which every 
thing seemed to go down, and was so covered with 
bloody that it was almost impossible to discern the 
bearings on his shield which had so much incensed 
Dunois. Quentin made at him without hesitation, 
and now found little difficulty in singling him out, 
for the commanding situation of which he had pos- 
sessed himself, and the use he made of his mace, 
caused many of the assailants to seek safer points 
VOL. II.— 2r 
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of attack than that where so formidable a dc- 
feader presented himself. But Qucntio, to whom 
the importance attached to victory over this formi- 
dable antagonist was better known, sprung from his 
horse at the bottom of the breach, and letting the 
noble animal, -the gift of the Duke of Orleans, run 
loose through the tumult, ascended the ruins^ to 
measure swords with the Boar of Ardennes. 

The latter, as if he had seen his intention, turned 
towards Durward with mace uphfted,and they were 
on the point of encounter, when a dreadful shout of 
triumph, of tumult, and of despair, announced that 
the besiegers were entering the city at another point, 
and in the rear of those who defended the breach. 
Assembling his men around him by voice and bugle, 
the desperate partners of his desperate fortune, he 
left the breach, and endeavoured to effect his retreat 
towards a part of the city from which he might es- 
cape to the^ other side of the Maes. They formed 
a deep body of well disciplined men, who never 
having given quarter, were resolved now not to ask 
it, and who,' in that hour of despair, threw them* 
selves into such order, that their front occupied the 
whole breadth of the street, through which they 
slowly retired, makiug head from time to time, and 
checking the pursuers, many of whom began to seek 
a safer occupation, by breaking into the houses for 
plunder; so that De la Marck might have effected his 
escape, his disguise concealing him, from those who 
promised themselves to win honour and grandeur 
upon his head, but for the staunch pursuit of Qaen.- 
tin, his uncle Le Balafre, and some of his comrades. 
At every pause which was made by the lanzknechts, 
a furious combat took place betwixt them and the 
Archers, and in every melee Quentin sought De la 
Alarck; but the latter, whose object was to retreat, 
seemed to evade his purpose of bringing him to a 
single combat. The confusion was now general*^ 
the shrieks and cries of women, the yelling of the 
terrified inhabitants^ now subjected to the extremity 
of militar}' license, sounded horribly shrill, amid the 
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shouts of battle, like the voice of misery and despair 
contending with that of fury and violence, which 
should be heard farthest and loudest. 

It was just when De la JMarck, retiring through 
this infernal scene, had reached the door of a small 
chapel of peculiar sanctity, that the shouts of 
" France! Franct!— Burgundy! Burgundy!" apprised 
him that a part of the besiegers were entering the 
farther end of the street, which was a narrow one, 
and that his retreat was cut off. *' Cqnradf.," he 
said, ^^take the men with you, and charge yonder 
fellows roundly, and break through if you can— with 
tne it is over. I am man enoiigh, now that I a|a 
brought to bay, to send some of these vagabond 
Scots to hell before me." 

His lieutenant obeyed, and, with most of the few 
lanzknechts who remained alive, hurried to the far- 
ther end of the street, with the purpose of charging 
those Burgundians who were advancing, and so 
breaking their way. About six of De la Marck's 
best men remained to perish with their master, and 
fronted the Archers, who. were not many more in 
number.-—^* Hola ! gentlemen of Scotland," said he, 
waving his mace, ^^ who longs to 'win a coronet, 
bringing the Boar's-head ?" You, young jnan, have, 
methinks, a hankering, but you must win ere you 
wear it." 

Quentin heard but imperfectly the words, which 
Were partly lost in the hollow helmet, but the ac- 
tion could not be mistaken, and he had but time to 
bid his untie and comrades, as they were gentlemen, 
to stand back, when de la Marck sprung upon him 
with a bound like a tiger, aiming at the. same time a 
blow with his mace, so as to make hts'hand and foot 
keep time together, and giving his stroke the full 
advantage of the descent of his leap; but, light of 
foot and quick of eye, Quentin leaped aside, and 
disappointed au aim which would have been fatal 
had it taken effect. 

They then closed, like the wol^ and the wolf-dog, 
their comrades on either side remaining inactive- 
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spectators, for Le Balafre roared out for fatir play, 
adding, ^^ that he would venture his nephew on hhn 
were he as wight as Wallace." 

Neither was his confidence' unjustified^ for, al- 
though the blows of the man fell like those of the 
hammer on the anvil, yet the quick motions, and 
dexterous swordmanship of the young Archer, en- 
abled him to escape, and to requite them with the 
point of his less noisy, though more fatal weapon; 
and that sq often, and so effectually, that the huge 
strength of his antagonist began to give way to fa- 
tigue, while the ground on which he stood became 
ifkpuddle of btood (hat flowed from several severe 
wounds* Yet still unabated in courage and resent-* 
ment, he fought on' with as much mental energy as 
H first, and Quentin's victory seemed yet dubious 
and distant) when a female voice behind him called 
him by his name, ejaculating, *^ Help ! help \ for th« 
sake of the blessed Virgin !'' 

He turned his head, and with a single glance be* 
held Gertrude PaviUoi^ her mantle stripped from 
her shoulders, dragged forcibly along by a French 
soldier; one of several, who, breaking into the cha* 
pel close by, had seized, as their prey, on the terri- 
fied females who had taken refuge there. 

"Wait me but one moment," excbtimed Quentin 
to De la Marck, and sprung to extricate his bene- 
factress from a situation of which he conjectured 
all the dangei^s. 

" I wait no man's pleasure,*' said De la Marck, 
flourishing his mace, and beginning to retreat-— 
glad, no doubt, at being free of so formidable an 
assailant* 

^^ You shall wait mine though, by your leave/' 
said Balafr^; ** I will not have my nephew baulk<> 
ed«''-«-So saying, he instantly assaulted De la Marck 
with his two-handed sword. 

Quentin found, in the meanwhile, that the rescue 
of Gertrude was a task more difficult than could be 
finished in one mq|nent. Her captor, supported by 
his comrades, refused to relinquish his pri^ie, and 
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whilst Durward, aided by one or two of his ooun- 
trytnen, endeavoured to compel him to do so, the 
former beheld the chance which Fortune had so 
kindly afforded him for fortune and happiness, glide 
out of his reach; and when he siood at lei^gth in 
the street with the liberated Gertrude, there was 
no one near them. Totally forgetting the situation 
of his companion, he was about to spring away in 
pursuit of the Boar of Ardennes, as the greyhound 
tracks the deer, when, clinging to him in her des- 
pair, she exclaimed, ^^ For the sake of your mo* 
ther*s honour, leave me not here !-*-As you are a 
g^itleman, protect me to my father's house, which 
once sheltered y<iu and the Lady Isabelle !-«-For 
her sake, leave me not. 

Her call was agonizing, imt it was irresistible; 
and j^iddfiog a tmec^ iidieu, with unutfigrabkr bitter- 
ness of feeling, to all the gay hopes vdiicfa had car* 
ried him through that bloody day, and which at one 
moment seemed to approach consummation, Q.uen* 
tin, like an unwttling>spirit, who obeys a'spellwhidi 
he cannot resist, pn>tected Cvertrude to Pavilion's 
house, and arrived in time to protect that and the 
Syndic himself against the fury of the licentious 
soldiery. • 

Meantime, the King and the Duke of Burgundy 
entered the city on horseback^ and through one of 
the breaches. They were both in complete armour, 
but the lauer, covered with blood from the plume 
to the spur, drove his steed fufiously op the breach, 
which Louis surmounted with the stately pace of 
one who leads a prooession. They despatched orders 
to stop the sack of the city, which had already com- 
menced, and to'assemUe -their scattered troops. 
The Princes themselves proceeded towards the 
great church, in which many of the distinguished 
inhabitants had taken refuge, both for their proi- 
tection, and in order to hold a sort of military coun- 
cil after they had heard High Mass, for the decision 
of such claims concerning the prisoners, and so 
forth, 88 usually arose^ those days after an actiont 
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Busied as other officers of his rank in collecting 
those ander his command, 'Lord Crawford, at the 
turning of one of the streets.whtch leads to the Maes, 
net Balafre sauntering composedly towards the ri- 
ver, holding in his hand, by the gory locks, a human 
bead, with as much indifference as a fowler carries 
a game-pouch. 

^ How now, Ludovic!" said his commander; 
** what are ye doing with that* carrion?'' 

*^ It is all that is left of a bit of work which my 
aephew shaped out, and I finished," said Le Bala- 
fre—^* A good fellow that I despatched yonder, and 
who prayed me to throw his head into the Maes« 
Men have queer fancies when old Small- Back is 

Sipping them; but Small- Back must lead down the 
nee with us all in our time." 

*' And you are going to throw that head into the 
Maes?" said Crawford, looking more attentively oi^ 
the ghastly memorial of. mortality. 

** Ay, truly am I,'* said Ludovic Lesly. ** If you 
refuse a dying man his boon, you are like to be 
haunted with his ghost, and I love to sleep sound at 
nights.'' 

*^ You must take your chance of the ghaist, man," 
said Crawford; ** for, by my saul, there is more lies 
on that dead pow than you think for. Come along 
with me^-^oot a word more*— Come along with 
me." 

*' Nay, for that matter," said Le Balafre, " I 
made him no promfse; for, in truth, I had off his 
head before the tongue was well done wagging; and 
as I feared him not living, by Saint Martin of Tours, 
I fear him as little when he is dead. Besides, my 
little gossip, Friar — shall lend me a pot of 

holy waten" 

When High Mass had been said in the Cathedral 
Church of Liege, and the terrified town was restored 
to some moderate degree of order, Louis and 
Charles, with rheir peers around, proceeded to hear 
the claims of those who had any to make for services 
performed during the battle^Those which respected 
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the County of Croye and its fair mistress were first 
received, and, to the disappointment of sundry 
claimants', who had thought themselves sure of the 
rich prize, there seemed doubt and myst6ry to in- 
volve their several pretensions. Creveccsar showed 
a boar's hide, such as De la IVTarck usually wore; 
Dunois produced a cloven shield, with his armorial 
bearings; and there were others, who also claimed 
the merit of having despatched the murderer oi the 
Bishop, and produced similar tokens— -the rich re« 
ward fixed on De la Marck's head having brought 
death to all who were armed in his resemblance. 
There was much noise and contest among the 
claimants, and Charles (internally regretting the 
rash promise which had placed the hand and wealth 
of his fair vassal on such a hazard) was in hopes he 
might find means of evading all these conflicting 
claims, when Crawford pressed forward into the 
circle, dragging Le Balafre after him, who, awkward 
and bashful, followed his leader like an unwilling 
mastiff towed on in strings, and exclaimed.—- 
^'^^Away with your hoofs and hides, and painted iron! 
—No one, save he who slew the Boar, can show the 
^ tusks!" 

So saying, he flung on the floor the bloody head, 
easily recognised as that of De la Marck, by the 
singular conformation of the jaws, which in reality 
bore a certain resemblance to those of the animal 
whose name he bore, and which was instantly re* 
cognized by all who had seen him. 

^ Crawford,'' said Louis, while Charles sate si- 
lent, in gloomy and displeased surprize, ^^ I trust it 
is one of my trusty Scots who has won this prize." 

** It is Ludovic Leslie, Sire, whom we call Le 
Balafri/' replied the officer. 

^^ But is he noble ?" said the Duke; ^^ is he of 
gentle blood ?<— otherwise our promise is void." 

*^ He is a cross ungainly piece of wood enough," 
said Crawford, looking at the tall awkward embar- 
rassed figure of the soldier; ^' but I will warrant him 
a branch of the tree of Bothes for aU that«-and they 
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have been as noble as any house in France or Bur- 
gundy, ever since it is told of their founder that. 

Between the Le8s4ee and the mair 
He dew the Kni^t, and left him there. 

** There is then no help for it,** said the Duke; 
^ and tne fairest and richest Heiress in Burgundy^ 
must be the wife of a rude mercenary soldier like 
this, or die secluded in a convent— snd she the only 
child of our faithful Rig'mald de Croye-»I have 
been too rash." 

And si cloud settled on his brow, to the surprize 
of his peerSf who seldom saw him evince the slight- 
est token of regret for an adopted resolution. 

\^ Hold, but an instant," said the Lord Crawford, 
** it may be better than your Grace conjectures.— 
Hear but what this cavalier has to say.— -Speak out 
man, and a murraim to thee," he added apart to Le 
Balafre. 

But that blunt soldier, though he could make 
a shift to express himself intelligibly enough to 
King Louis, to whose familiarity he was habituated, 
yet found himself incapable of enunciating his reso- 
lution before so splendid an assembly as that before 
which he then stood; and after having turned his 
shoulder to the princes, and preluded with a hoarse 
chuckling laugh, and two or three tremendous con- 
tortions of countenance, he was only able to pro- 
nounce the words, " Saunders Souplejaw— " and 
then stuck fast. 

" May it please your Majesty, and your Grace," 
said Crawford, ** I must speak' for my countryman 
and old comrade. You shall understand that he has 
had it prophesied to him by a Seer in his own land, 
that the fortune of his house is to be made by mar* 
riage:; but as he is like myself, something the worse 
for the wear, — ^loves the wine-house better than a 
lady's summer parlour, and, in short, having some 
barrack tastes and likings, which would make great- 
ness in his own person rather an incumbrance 
to him, hath acted by my advice, and resigns the 
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pretensions acquired by the fate of slaying Wil- 
liam de la Marck, to him by whom the Wild Boar 
was actually brought to bay, who. is his maternal 
nephew.'* 

^* I will vouch for that youth's services and pru- 
dence," said King Loui^, overjoyed to see that fate 
had thrown so gallant a prize to one over whom he 
had some influence, ^^ Without his prudence and 
vigilance we had been ruined— It was he who made 
us aware of the night-sally. 

^^I then," said Charles, ^'owe him some repara- 
tion for doubting his veracity." 

^^ And I can attest his gallantry as a man at arms," 
said Dunois. 

** But," interrupted Crevecceur, ** though the uncle 
be a Scottish ^en^zVa^r^, that makes not the nephew 
necessarily so." 

^^ He is of the House of Durward," said Craw^rd; 
^* descended from that Allan Durward who was 
High Steward of Scotland." 

*\Nay, if it be Durward," said Crevecceur, " I 
say no more.— -Fortune has declared herself on his 
side too plainly for me to struggle further with her 
humorsome ladyship." 

" We have yet to inquire," said Charles, thought- 
fully, ^' what the fair lady's sentiments are towards 
this fortunate adventurer." 

" By the mass!" said Crevecceur, " I have but too 
much reason to believe your Grace will find her 
more amenable to authority than on former occa* 
sions.—But why sboyild I grudge this youth his 
preferment, since, after all, it is sense, firmness, and 
gallantry, which have put him in possession of 
Wealth, Rank, and Beautt." 



THE END. 
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